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PREFACE 


HESE tales are narratives in story form, 
based on true atmosphere and actual inci- 


dents, with fictitious names of characters 
(typical and actual) and of places, but such as refer 
directly or indirectly to the Author himself. 

The chief factor in a story is atmosphere; for it 
is the spirit of a life’s experience that counts the 
most—that great vision that can sweep a whole course 
of events, and feel again its beating pulses. 

But, to try to probe the depths of atmosphere a 
little further, what is literary atmosphere? 

Whether the portrayal be of life—human, animal, 
or vegetable—of scenery or of incident, whether 
actual or postulatory—to give shape and life to what 
the memory may have lost—atmosphere is the truth 
of probability and character, even beyond the range 
of things ordinarily apparent to the senses ; the whole 
being governed by the spiritual element that pervades 
a state of things, and by the power of the sub-con- 
scious intelligence to reproduce that same spirit in 8 
re-creation, or in a transitional or fictional work of a 
similar setting. 

The greater the duration of an experience, the 
deeper—naturally—the impression that is left upon 
the sub-conscious intelligence; with the result that 
the recollection of the most trifling incident can 
awaken a whole scene, with its true atmosphere and 
perspective ; dependence being placed on the gist of 
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an adventure rather than on chapter and verse, which 
would be beyond possibility. 

There is another interesting phase of this ‘‘ spirit 
atmosphere.’’ It changes; and among all forms of 
life, in proportion as man’s intelligence and the 
civilization of the world advances or recedes. We 
have a simple example. The horse and the dog, these 
most intimate friends of man, have advanced in civili- 
zation ; being, on an average, less uncertain tempered 
and vicious than—as memory recalls—they were 
thirty or forty years ago. Their atmosphere is now 
almost human. 

Even semi-wild and wild creatures—not only in 
India, but in nearly every country in the world—are 
now more sensitive to man’s influence and amenable 
to his presence ; having made strides in intelligence in 
proportionate keeping with the general advancement 
of the world. Discoveries, in these enlightened days, 
have been made in animal instinct, which, had they 
been even speculated upon some years back, would 
have been—as much as the advent of the aeroplane— 
ruled out as impossible. 

We are living in a momentous age of changes; for 
even the atmosphere of the lower animal world has 
entered its initial stage of transition, from a wild state 
to one of gradual civilization, as man’s influence pene- 
trates, and conquers the wildest regions of the earth. 


INTRODUCTION 


life, the thrill of the great jungles, full of the 

wonders of the animal, vegetable, and mineral 
creations, appeals in its silent call, as much to the 
heart of the keen motorist, as to other lovers of 
nature and of field sports. 

The true sportsman, though he may readily take 
the opportunity of bagging a few record stags and be 
glad to secure good specimens of carnivora, haunts 
the wilds principally for love of adventure. He would 
be a disappointing sportsman who would not be 
moved by the sublimely poetic atmosphere that pre- 
vails, and would fail to be elevated to a desire of ex- 
ploration and discovery—of trying to fathom the mys- 
terious handiwork of Great Dame Nature in all her 
spheres of unswerving laws, and in all her separate 
moods and fancies. 

The subject is worthy of a tribute that is due to 
India’s vast peninsula, with its time-honoured tradi- 
tions of romance and chivalry—that have glowed as 
much on the wild and beautiful banks of the many 
tributary rivers in the north that slice the mighty 
Himalayas, as in great cities and on desperate fields 
of battle. Nowhere else is it possible for the hunter 
to enjoy such an incredible variety of sport, with 
facilities, as equally incredible, for rough travelling 
and with camp comforts. And, eclipsing even these 
great attractions, comes the supreme source of all 
delight—the enchantment of climate during the 
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greater part of the shooting season in the sub-Hima- 
layan country, where the greatest shikar incidents 
have taken place, and where many an adventurous 
Englishman has found a forest grave. 

In the most desolate tracks of Russia and Canada, 
on the perilous and bewildering banks of the formid- 
able Amazon, in the deepest wilds of grinding Africa 
and the lawless backwoods of overwhelming China, 
never have there been haunts recorded, so attractive 
to inspiring adventure and reckless sport, as those 
embosomed in India’s wondrous land of sweltering 
heat and frozen stars—altitudes which vary from sea- 
level, and a few feet below, to the topmost summit 
of Mount Everest, and disclose every climate in be- 
tween that the world can boast! 

Even in the hot weather months from March to 
about the 15th of June—or up to the time when the 
Indian Monsoon, so remarkable for its regularity, 
thunders its arrival—it can be claimed for the lower 
ranges of hills and the great belt of primeval jungles 
stretching many miles into the plains (called the 
Terai), that there is far greater congeniality than dis- 
comfort in the chilly nights and blazing hot days that 
the change of season ushers in. It is only lower down 
in the plains, far removed from the cooler forest areas, 
that during the hot weather and rains the oppression 
is a trying ordeal for the white man. 

Of the climate in India far too general a condemna- 
tion is apt to be infused into the British mind without 
differentiation. The wonderful transformations that 
have staggered the sportsman in his wanderings, and 
have forced surprise even on the dullest and most 
indifferent residents and annual visitors to the hills, 
have been but a myth to the inexperienced, and a 
clouded vision to the biased ; who, perhaps, has been 
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Shooting Parties are often kept waiting while the domesticated lord of the Jungles collects hiv 
Dainties —Ficus— I ree branches ! 
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From out the shadowy mirror of the hills 
The tired eye lids of the stars creep forth 
And stain the wind—that on the cold Earth spills 
A lemon grey and streaks the snow-capp d North 
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INTRODUCTION 15 
through some unfortunate trial, or has left the coun- 
try hugging some spit-fire grievance. 

It is a logical presumption that the retirement of 
the average-minded European to his own country, is 
the call of the ‘‘ Fatherland,’’ and is not ordinarily a 
matter of selection of climate ; for, in India, the retir- 
ing individual can select what altitude suits him best. 

During the beginning of the present century and 
earlier, many retired Civil and Military Officials— 
and other Europeans—settled on the Himalayas for 
choice, making those fair mountains their haven of 
rest ; and, in more recent years, had the prospects of 
the British been what they were then, a British 
Colony in the Himalayas would have been in evidence 
to-day—to guard India’s northern approaches, to 
open out her wealth, and to give real birth to that 
great spirit of enterprise and economic progress of 
which the country stands so much in need at the 
present time. 

Ever since the advent of the Indian Forest Service, 
seventy years ago, great progress has been made in 
the conservation of forests and protection of game. 
The reckless destruction of timber was stopped, and 
the forests were systematically worked for the benefit 
of the State and the people alike. Proper game laws 
were introduced, and they have since been improved 
upon to suit the various breeding seasons. Shooting 
permits are open to the public; the matter of permis- 
sion or the refusal for any proper cause being usually 
left to the discretion of the Forest Officer in whose 
division the party desires to shoot. 

In big shoots in the sub-Himalayan Terai, which 
may consist of seven to eight guns or more, elephants 
saddled with thick straw pads are used as beaters, 
while the best trained and staunchest elephants, 
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carrying howdahs, are selected for the guns. Stand- 
ing upright in the howdah, the shooter balances with 
each movement of the great beast below him; and, 
unless he is a good sailor, the unpleasant experiences 
of a rolling tub may take him by surprise. His 
vantage-point gives him a sweeping view over grass 
and scrub jungle ; though, even at the average height 
—from fourteen to sixteen feet, of his vision from the 
ground—he is often submerged in long grass, and is 
completely blotted out in high tree forest—where, by 
comparison, the elephant is a mongoose, nosing its 
way at the roots of towering tiger grass. 

In some districts, where the forests are further 
away from the hills, great swamps stretch over miles 
of country, where high grass and reeds grow out of 
the water to exceptional heights, walling out all civili- 
zation beyond. Here the swamp deer, with its mag- 
nificent crown of thirteen to eighteen points—the 
antlers glistening white like ivory—lives in compara- 
tive safety and the sporting little hog-deer has its 
home. Here also, at the edge of these swamps, the 
rare-plumaged swamp partridge rises to the ‘* guns ”’ 
standing up in the howdah or sitting on the elephant’s 
pad. There can be no prettier shooting than this 
rising bird, with its handsome cousin the black part- 
ridge or Indian francolin, when both these varieties 
are found together. 

In the hot weather, when the water is low in these 
swamps, the tiger comes down to prey on the swamp 
deer and the hog-deer, and to lie up in damp cool 
places inside the vast reed tunnels. This time of the 
year, in such localities, is one of the best seasons for 
hunting “‘ stripes ’’—when he is driven out by a long 
line of carefully manceuvred elephants; the guns 
being placed on howdahs or on padded elephants at 
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various distances ahead to cover likely places of 
escape. With the grave dangers involved in these 
special shoots, the sustained excitement is consider- 
able. Many an elephant has been lost in quicksand ; 
and, should one stumble and roll in the inextricable 
depths of reed entanglement, there is no hope, as a 
rule, for the driver and the sportsman on the ele- 
phant’s back. 

And then again in high tree forests at the foot of, 
or in, the lower hills, a line of elephants is sometimes 
used—more especially in the winter months—for a 
general drive. In this case the guns are usually with 
the line. But, when the party is a small one with 
fewer elephants, the favoured plan is to move about 
in the jungles in the mornings and afternoons, inde- 
pendently of one another. The arrangement may be 
to go out two on an elephant, or singly, and man- 
ceuvre quietly alone, listening to the different alarm 
cries of animals and birds in order to place the where- 
abouts of carnivora, and then to stalk a tiger or a 
panther, or perhaps bag a record stag. When the 
object is big game, this method of sport is most 
interesting and fascinating, each sportsman being left 
to his own resources—success depending on his indi- 
vidual knowledge of shikar craft. The experienced 
sportsman usually prefers the padded elephant, dis- 
pensing with the howdah as an unnecessary encum- 
brance. Elephants are wonderful stalkers when not 
excited and can camouflage in the presence of danger ; 
all of which they learn in their wild state, in obedience 
to the law of the jungles. 

Although the great forests would be impossible on 
foot, shooting off the back of an elephant has many 
surprise dangers. The tiger’s charge, the spring on 
the elephant, and the clawing perhaps of ‘‘ mahout ”’ 
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and shooter alike; the bolting of the panic-stricken 
elephant—being swept off his back by overhanging 
branches, or being crushed to a pulp under some great 
low-swinging bough; or the sudden meeting with a 
wild tusker and being turned over by his terrible 
charge, or the shooter’s elephant stumbling and roll- 
ing over him; or the disturbance of wild bees— 
blankets being usually carried as a protection against 
this latter dread—all these are a few of the many risks 
that have to be run in those great jungles of momen- 
tous collisions and hairbreadth escapes. The elephant 
driver needs to be a brave, nerveless fatalist. He is 
always handsomely rewarded for plucky deeds. In 
every case, he is a Mohammedan—a devout son of the 
Prophet. 

The line of elephants is also used for small game 
shoots. In the grass and scrub, below the high forests 
at the foot of the hills, peafowl, hare, black part- 
ridges, Florican and jungle-fowl abound throughout 
the season; while sand grouse, bustard and golden 
plover are found lower down. Many a shooting party 
in the cold bracing weather at Christmas time, has 
spent a delightful day with the gun off elephants— 
which method, with its mixed shooting, is the most 
picturesque and enravishing of all the different kinds 
of feathered sport. All the varieties of duck, the wild 
geese, snipe and quail, swarm during the winter in 
this Terai country; and, with the woodcock too, 
and nearly all the varieties of Himalayan pheasants 
abounding in the hills close by, the sportsman on 
a limited holiday, with his dog barking at his heels, is 
faced with such a variety of sport that his first experi- 
ence is one of complete confusion. 

In some districts in more practicable jungles men 
drive the game. They are usually cultivators and 
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hired labourers from distant surrounding villages, who 
come forward willingly to enjoy the sport. They are 
allowed to use their tom-toms and their pre-historic 
muskets, with blank ammunition in the case of dan- 
gerous animals that sometimes lie close. In such 
drives, the tree ambush or machan, consisting of a 
rough, string-woven stretcher, is used for the guns. 
It is swung from eight to sixteen feet above the 
ground and is a mile or more ahead of the driving line. 
If the beater is in danger or is hurt, the shooter is in 
honour bound, whatever the risk, to go to his rescue 
on foot. 

The machan serves many useful purposes. To sit, 
by day or by night over a tiger’s or a panther’s kill, 
it is indispensable; equally so for the use of the 
camera, and a study of the habits of wild animals, 
where a sportsman can sit for long hours in compara- 
tive comfort over water, and can command with 
advantage grazing grounds, animal paths, and the 
gateways of inaccessible places. 

The ‘‘ kill ’’ may be a natural one—a slain animal 
found by chance, or a young, tame buffalo tethered 
in some likely place to bait ‘‘ stripes.’’ The sitting up 
over a live goat is a certain way of getting a panther, 
if he is anywhere within range of the goat’s yells. If 
the sportsman possesses any kind of a reputation, the 
goat should seldom or never be killed; and, in the 
case of a novice, it should be quite safe as the panther 
would, ordinarily, never come out. The jungles are 
pre-eminently the playground for camouflage, and 
the great game of ‘‘I spy ’’—first, which only the 
experienced hand knows how to play. 

As the habits of carnivora are better known now, 
than they used to be, the old-fashioned night watch- 
ing over ‘‘ kills ’’ has almost entirely given place to 
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the more sensible way of getting a tiger over his kill 
during broad daylight, his feeding hours being known 
to the jungle craftsman. 

Stretching across the Himalayas from Kashmere on 
the west, eastward towards Darjeeling and Assam, 
with the Garo, Lushai and Naga Hills beyond, and 
then southwards over the whole peninsula, the variety 
of big game is great and wonderful. The twelve- 
tined Kashmere stag is peculiar to Kashmere; but 
apart from this handsome creature, all over the vast 
stretch of mountains—according to the habitat of the 
wild animals, recounting them from the Terai Forests 
to the eternal snow line—there are the elephant, the 
tiger, the buffalo, the bison (the Gaveus gaurus of the 
Assam Terai, the Central Provinces, and other parts 
of India): the rhinoceros, the panther, the bear 
(Ursus labitatus), the hyzena, the lynx, the wolf, the 
armadillo ; all the kinds of deer, the antelope and pig ; 
and a great variety of lesser animals. Among the 
deer can be mentioned the sambur—the elk of the 
Terai, the beautiful cheetal or white spotted deer 
(Awis maculatus), the barking deer, the noble swamp 
deer (Rucervus Duvacellu) the hog-deer, and the 
ravine deer in various parts of India. The small 
mouse deer is stil] found in the extreme south. The 
fore-horned antelope, the common black buck, and 
the Nilgai or blue-bull (related to the bush-bucks of 
Africa and of the size of an Indian pony) are found all 
over the country. 

Higher up on the Himalayas, begins the habitat 
of the ibex, the thar, the baral, the gooral (chamois), 
the brown bear (in pine and snow), the snow leopard 
and the snow lynx—and that extraordinary beast the 
‘‘ serow,’’ that combines the characteristics of the 
donkey and the goat, and the famous musk deer. Still 
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higher up comes the markhor, and the Ovis-ammon 
and Ovis-polis sheep; the wild yak on the Tibetan 
border and the Tibetan antelope. And again, near 
Darjeeling, there is the grand Asiatic Wapiti, the 
great ‘‘ Shao stag ’’ with its pine-clad home in the 
Chumbi Valley, so recently passed through by the 
Mount Everest party. 

All over the rest of India, and in Burma, the 
variety is almost as great. In the latter country, 
there is the fine ‘‘ Thamin ”’ or the brow antlered stag 
(cevus eldi), a close cousin of the Indian swamp deer. 
In the Octacamund hills a great sport is the chase of 
the fine goat which is the Nilgiri Ibex, a cousin of the 
Himalayan Thar. For the interest of sportsmen it 
must be noted here, that the swamp deer and the 
Kashmere stag are totally different animals. Men- 
tion must finally be made of the rare one-horned 
rhinoceros of Nepal, the Sindh Ibex (Capra Aegag- 
rus), the trans-Indus Markhor, the clouded panther 
of Southern India, and the maneless lion of India (in 
Kutch and in Persia) which is not yet extinct. Wild 
cattle are found in Burma; also in certain parts of 
Northern India, where they have an interesting his- 
tory. The python, found in all parts of the country, 
and the aggressive King Cobra (the Hamadryad), 
whose habitat begins from below the Gangetic plain, 
are the giant snakes. 

Some works on natural history, and certain authori- 
ties, have discoursed upon the strength and ferocity 
of the African elephant, the rhinoceros, the gorilla 
and the crested lion of Mount Atlas, in terms expres- 
sive of wonder; but, the Tusker of the Indian wilds 
—Pparticularly a rogue elephant—the sub-Himalayan 
tiger and man-eater of the Central Provinces, the 
Indian rhinoceros, the Bison and the Buffalo, would 
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outmatch the African champions in those charac- 
teristics. 

Few realize and enjoy the angling possibilities of 
India. Some passing sportsmen have asserted that 
the fishing in India cannot boast so great a field in 
variety, quantity, and excellence of sport, as that 
found in some other parts of the British Empire—for 
instance, in Canada, Newfoundland, and New Zea- 
land. But this assertion by no means outweighs the 
other scale of opinion; so far, if anything, it is an 
equal balance. It can, however, be said for the Indian 
waters, that there is but one fisherman in a hundred 
who goes out to that country and gives its rivers and 
lakes a fair trial. In their own Homeland waters, 
most anglers have indulged in this pleasure, and, 
when they go out to India, they look forward to other 
fields of sport, such as shooting, pigsticking, hunting, 
and polo, about which they have heard so much, and 
they entirely neglect the wide field of angling in that 
country. 

The species and varicties of fish are innumerable in 
India. The most sporting are the well-known mah- 
seer (Carp family and Indian salmon) and the Indian 
spotted trout. The former is found all over the 
country in its hill rivers and streams that rise above 
an elevation of 1,200 feet from sea-level. In the 
winter from October to March the Himalayan rivers 
and lakes are as clear as crystal; during which time 
the mahseer and the spotted trout abound. The 
latter runs from two and a half to four pounds. In 
the rugged Himalayan waters, with a light rod and 
the fly, not only does the trout try the skill of the 
most expert fisherman, and raise unbounded enthu- 
siasm in the breast of the greatest lover of sport, but 
it tickles the palate of the most critical gourmand— 
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who would have little to choose between him and his 
English freshwater cousin. As much can be said for 
that gay and fierce knight of the fresh waters, the 
mahseer. 

The trout has been successfully introduced into 
various parts of India; notably in Kashmere, in 
Abbottabad, in the beautiful Kulu Valley near Simla 
—the summer seat of the Viceroy; in the Nilgiri 
Hills, in the beautiful lake of Naini-Tal, and in the 
seven sister lakes lying in the same district in the hills 
beyond. 

In the Himalayas, during the hot weather, the 
melting snows flood the snow-fed rivers, colouring the 
water ; and then it is that the mahseer migrate up the 
tributary rivers that are not snow-fed, and conse- 
quently that keep clean and clear until the Monsoons 
break. Up these tributaries, in the balmy air of April 
and May, amidst magnificent scenery, the fishing is 
grand, and as good as the best anywhere in the world. 

Lower down in the plains, the best known fish are 
the Rowi (red carp), the Naini (white carp), the Bha- 
kur (Labio), the Sowar (Indian Murril), the Batchwa 
(one of the carp family) and the Hilsa. These are all 
ground feeders, and are got with dead and alive bait, 
and by net-fishing. The Indian Mullet, found in 
most rivers of the plains, is a great delicacy. Higher 
up in the mountainous country, the harpooning of fish 
over rapids out of a ‘* dug-out,”’ or a rough log boat, 
is practised by the natives. It is thrilling sport for 
the Britisher, who has to stand at the bow of the boat 
in bathing costume, with harpoon in hand, and to 
balance himself over the rapids. He is often capsized, 
and has to swim out of the current, which often 
carries him down a mile or more. 

Most of the fish in the hill rivers and lakes take the 
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fly, if the correct one to suit the season of the year is 
used ; but the science is a most exhaustive one, and 
must be studied under Indian conditions before the 
use of the fly is fully appreciated out in that country. 

The otter plays havoc with the fish in India. They 
often hunt in parties, driving our finned friends in 
shoals to each other. In hill streams, they lie in wait 
and scoop the fish out of the waters; or dive off a rock 
in pursuit of them, when the fish rise to the surface. 

But this is to say nothing about the hidden mys- 
teries in the deep seas of India; in the estuaries and 
harbours of which the splendid Bhamin and Nail, the 
famous Beckti and the pomphret, and fresh oysters 
can be caught. These tropical seas are yet untouched, 
and the possibilities of big game fish—with their four 
and five hundred pound torpedo-shaped creatures— 
are immense. 

Space does not allow touching upon the grand sport 
of pigsticking, which can be indulged in, in most dis- 
tricts in India. And last, but not least, come the in- 
spiring adventures enclosed within the vast compass 
of the ‘‘ Kheddah.’’ This great undertaking is con- 
ducted in all the big jungles of India. In the Hima- 
layas, and in the sub-Himalayan Terai forests of 
Northern India, which come under British administra- 
tion, the sport is experienced under the best condi- 
tions. The ‘*‘ Kheddah’’ is the name given to the 
operations carried out in the entrapping of wild ele- 
phants. These animals are preserved in all British 
administered forests, and in the ruling Native States. 
In accordance with local custom and conditions, the 
method of catching these great creatures differs in 
different parts of India and of Burma. At intervals 
of five to ten years or more, ‘‘ Kheddahs’”’ are ordered 
by the ruling authority, and either carried out by the 
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State or given out on contract for large sums. The 
wild elephants are soon trained and sold, and the in- 
come derived is handsome. Guests and well known 
sportsmen are Invited to witness the sport, and to 
help in the operations; and lucky are the few upon 
whom the selection falls. 

With the unique opportunities in the country, of 
teeming game and of native keenness, and the great 
facilities of transport, shoots in India can be con- 
ducted on a very large and luxurious scale ; and most 
shoots in camp itself have every comfort in tents, 
equipment and commissariat. Big and small land- 
lords and even Ruling Chiefs are always ready to lend 
their elephants to sportsmen of repute—who know 
how to take care of them—as every big-game shoot, 
with its adventures, means so much more experience 
gained in the training of hunting elephants. 


LINES TO AN APRIL DAWN IN THE HIMALAYAS: 
FROM Mount CHEENA, HIGH ABOVE 
NAINI-TAL 


Fair Goddess of Spring, come, the moonlight sleeps 
long, 

For it yields not its soft hght the Mountains along. 

Is there not enough in earth’s dreams to alloy 

Gladness with sorrow, that thou art so coy? 


Come, Pageant Immortal, the diamonds toss gay 
On thy night robe dismantled,—thou usher of day! 
As if thou, commissioned a moment to light 

Those fire-work remnants to signal rent night, 
Wert sick of delay, and in quick eagerness 

Dost unfold to creation thy pale nakedness ; 


And, whitens more deadly the North that’s displayed 

As the Earth’s peeping ghosts burst the sapphire veil 
frayed, 

And gleam through as tow’ring, as though they had 
caught 

The stain of faint stars that thy paleness has brought. 


Now stripped of thy jewels, save one lovely flash 

That hangs o’er a high peak, an instant, to dash 

Behind the dark mountains that lie as in sleep 

On their low azure bed, like dread ships on the deep : 
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And it falls! that star, lost in pale yellow that creeps 
Faint into thy bareness, and gilds the rugg’d steeps— 
Leaving high in the grey like a comet behind, 

A long streak of brilliance that melts ere defined. 


Come, Pageant of Glory, new raptures unfold, 

Float into this world in thy change of robes bold ;— 

Whose rustle the pine trees have caught, and they 
sigh 

At thy loveliness, waking the fair woodland by— 

As the East feigns a blush, and pale salmon creeps on 

Like a gauze o’er the faint gilded gown thou wouldst 
don :— 


And grow into shape—though the verdure it misses, 

The shy ferns beside me that droop with wet kisses ; 

The crisp dripping spray of the fir and the tangle 

Of wild rose and briar, where blackberries dangle : 

And the near, everlasting white flow’rs come in view 

That the pheasants are shaking to bathe in the dew: 

The woodcock starts up, and dives down to the 
valley— 

Oh! rapturous Dawn, where thy murm’ring brooks 
sally : 


And creeps from thy rose-depths a blush deeper still, 
As if a lost twilight sought thy domicile. 
In the glow, hangs the moon, like a pale amethyst, 
As thy blush touches earth, like a crimson-spread 
mist— 
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And flashes a sudden !—its glory set forth 


On the white monster ice-bergs that gleam in the 
North. 


Each peak 1s now caught, like stars fixed in design; 

And from end to far end of th’ eternal snow line 

Rose-pink scintillates !—and now dance on the blue, 

Of the lower hills’ duskiness piercing it through, 

Rich meteors in ruby around the hill-sides, 

Like Will-o’-the-Wisps, where the silver stream 
glides. 


The sambur stag bellows—the cuckoo’s in song 

’Neath the streaked, reddened cloak of the valley 
along. 

A cloud, opal fringed, drifts the distance upon 

Thy glorious expanse, but melts up to be gone: 

For April is here with the perfume of roses, 

And gladness of life that all nature reposes 

In thee, lovely Pageant. 


Now blaze with the swoon 

Of the Cherub of radiance upon thy lagoon ! 

He is down for a moment, but rallies to ride 

The gay-crested mountains that gleam on thy tide. 


And, far down, Naini-Tal sheds her gossamer mist, 
In modest alarm the bold dawn to resist : 
But they glint, one by one, her fair charms in the 
cold, 
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And a huge emerald trembles, now chased in fine 
gold ;— 

Thy mirror, fair Goddess !—see, how the peaks glance 

At the lake’s lovely ripples that flash back, and 
dance :— 


And blink the deep shades, as the woods spring to 
green, 

And a flood of gold washes the rose and blue sheen 

O’er mountain and valley—o’er the distant streaked 
plains 

That glimmer a sea to the sky’s far domains !— 


But they’re gone, gorgeous touches, on Earth’s 
purple face 

As the great ball of fire leaps into blue space: 

And the lake lies in sunshine, with her bosom arrayed, 

With white sails of the yachts that now gleam and 
now fade. 

And the heights bask in splendour, and the wild 
flow’rs bring 

Sweet memories of Home, and the far English 
spring ! 
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A TiGer’s KILL 


(DESCRIBED FROM A MACHAN) 


Below the lower hills clad with the ‘‘ Sal,’” 

Deep in the wild Terai—no hours drag here. 
Frolics the scorching wind in boisterous squall ;— 
It rushes—hark !—the boughs creak far and near ; 
As from a distant ridge a sambur’s call, 

Sudden and sharp, falls on the anxious ear. 

A silent pause; again it echoes down, 

And th’ near grass rustles like a silken gown. 


In front, high weeds and cane curve o’er the ground ; 

A deep recess through which a ‘‘ nullah ’’ sneaks. 

A gasp! the nerves jump—‘‘ ugh’’! A crashing 
sound— 

A peacock! most ungodly thing; it shrieks, 

And flaps up from th’ uncanny grass around, 

Winging its way to some fresh haunts it seeks: 

Then silence once again—long drawn and still; 

Save for a crow that swoops down from the hill: 


It caws from tree to tree, as if some thing 
Were in the glen from which the peacock flew : 
The very air now seems alarmed ;—the swing 
Of giant creepers shakes the nerves anew. 
Another gasp !—the heart-beats stop; you bring 
A heavy rifle madly up askew: 


1 Sail: pronounced usually in English ‘“ Sol,” or “Saul”; a 
famous Indian hardwood tree. 
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But what? A red deer dashes from the brake, 
Barking as if its frail life were at stake. 


The day’s blast of the burning plains has gone— 
Dies the last gust where mountain foliage heaves : 
Scarce now a breath, where, ever and anon, 

A moment since, toss’d May’s dead fallen leaves. 
Deep in the forest gloom the noon wears on,— 
Deeper the shadows where the high grass cleaves— 
That stands cleft for a moment, while the spot 
Dazzles in stripes where Heaven’s sunlight has shot. 


And not a sound! As soft as gossamer, 

Out side the grass a huge paw falls scarce seen ; 

A massive head appears of gorgeous fur, 

While stillness as of death reigns o’er the scene. 
A log across his path lies to deter 

The movements of this lord, proud, grand, serene, 
The crow sits silent; he has found the kill; 

And you sit lost in admiration still. 


He stalks, this lovely brute; his head and shoulders 
Blend with the shade and sunbeams that alight : 

Is it some freak P—some metamorphic boulders, 
That like a statue posed, are streaked with light 
And seem to move? Now o’er the log that moulders 
The monster cattle thief heaves in full sight: 

How deep his breathing—fixed his piercing glance ! 
He’s out the wrong side ; you must wait your chance. 


Few paces more, and on the kill he’ll come; 
The rifle’s grasped—the moment’s drawing near ! 
Dry grass and twigs his great paws overcome ; 
As soft as cotton ’neath his tread appear— 
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No crackle, not a stir! And you succumb 

To more astonishment than sense of fear: 

The billowy leaves now touched and pressed down 
deep, 

By his deft paws, are hushed to magic sleep. 


On, on, he comes; the rifle’s slowly raised : 

Ye Gods! mosquitoes at this instant stick 

Your sun-burnt nose; you nod your head, half- 

dazed : 

You draw a breath—a bead, but now you’re sick ; 

They’re down your throat !—you choke !—you 
cough! you’ve phrased 

An awful damn! You rise to follow quick 

The stir, the flash of gorgeous stripes, the dense 

Thick jungle, and the silence more intense. 


You he in agony ; you rise—you wait, 

Hoping against a hope that’s dead and gone: 

You hear again—now jeers of bitterest fate— 

A herd of ‘* cheetal’’ scared; and far upon 

A neighbouring hill, a sambur and his mate : 
While, near, a jungle cock still cackles on. 

The tiger now gives tongue, and from the ground, 
Like thunder gurgling out, rolls down the sound : 


Suspiciously he hides his far-dragged kill; 
And once disturbed is lost where deer abound : 
Beset with foes in his wild domicile, 
He comes with stealth to weigh each jungle sound : 
He marks man’s presence with unerring skill— 
And deep his disappointment rages round ! 
Enough, to lose a chance that you divined 
A certainty, and in your heart enshrined. 
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A crash !—a broken branch,—a distant roar; 
And you revive,—but only for a spell : 

The elephant comes up; the ‘‘ mahout’s ”’ sore: 

** Hazoor,’’ he says, ‘‘1t came: I know it well.”’ 
You sigh in silence, and he talks no more; 

But points back to a quaking gloomy dell, 

A warning finger that it’s getting late; 

And you return to camp disconsolate. 
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CHAPTER I 


A BOLTING ELEPHANT, AND A CAMP DISASTER 


previous to the Great War—a friend of mine, 

Jack—with whom I had often been out shooting 
—and I, were elated with joy when an invitation 
arrived for us one winter season to spend the month 
of December in camp—in the Himalayan jungles— 
with a Forest Officer and his wife ; who were the most 
gracious patrons of many a keen young man, waiting 
longingly for an opportunity to get an insight into 
the thrilling sub-Himalayan wilds of India. 

The young Britisher—and it applies as much to the 
middle-aged and to the old—who hears the call of the 
Kast, and leaves his beautiful Island country, becomes 
immediately imbued with the spirit of adventure, the 
moment that his eyes rest in awe and wonderment on 
the sublime majesty of the mighty Himalayan moun- 
tains. 

I shall refer to our jungle patrons as Mr. and Mrs. 
B. A. He was a great naturalist ; and sustained the 
best traditions of British sportsmanship. His shoot- 
ing camps were reputed as being short-term nature 
studies—full of sunshine and laughter, however tragic 
might become the development of a particular inci- 
dent or chase. Even the journeys to and from the 
sylvan glades of his ‘‘ sanctum sanctorum ’’—march- 
ing through the lower plains, teeming with lesser 
game—were never without their thrills of humour. 
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I: those romantic days in India—twenty years 
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In some localities, from the nearest railway station, 
it would often take two days or more to reach the 
sub-Himalayan jungles on their terraced elevations, 
with the foot-hills and the mountain ranges rising 
high above. 

It was a balmy morning, three weeks before Christ- 
mas day, when our funny little train—a narrow gauge 
railway that opened out exportation of timber from 
the hills—drew up, with a terrific jerk, in front of a 
pink-bricked little building with a tiled roof. The 
low, gravelled platform was ablaze with beds of yellow 
‘* gainders ’’ (Indian marigolds). Standing upright, 
at the foot of a ‘* peepul ”’ tree (the ‘‘ ficus religiosa ”’ 
of India) a large slab of stone bore the engraved image 
of the figure of ‘‘ Mahadeo’’—the Hindu god of 
protection—garlanded with marigolds and white jas- 
mine. 

As the train drew up, ‘‘ Mahadeo ”’ was being wor- 
shipped, for protection against tigers, by a small, 
pompously stout station-master and his staff of three 
other Hindus; one being the pointsman, who merely 
stepped aside from the bowing heads to signal the 
train. The nearest tiger was thirty miles away, but 
the place certainly looked deserted and lonely. The 
station-master was elated with joy, when we greeted 
him and admitted his isolation. ‘‘ We worship ‘ Maha- 
deo’ all day,’’ said the station-master, ‘‘ for God 
knows, your honours, when and from what corner the 
royal, striped beast may not appear.’’ 

But for the time being the station-master’s joy 
knew no bounds; for he was soon surrounded by 
quite an army of the usual camp retinue, who had 
been awaiting our arrival. A forest peon in khaki 
coat and green turban; and a number of stalwart, 
Hindu, bullock-cart drivers; the ‘* mahout’s ’’ (ele- 
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phant driver’s) mate; two buffalo-men, who were 
taking out to camp two milch cows; a gorgeously 
turbaned, Mohammedan timber contractor with a 
curved, rusty old ‘‘ talwar ’’ (ancient Indian sword) 
dangling from his waist-band ; and last but not least, 
a bent, grey-bearded ‘‘ chowkidar,”’’ with an asth- 
matic cough—the jungle guardian of law and order, 
who came from a village a mile away. 

Jack and I soon had our camp-equipment out of 
the train. We had each brought a small tent, with 
an extra one to be shared by our two private servants, 
who were as keen and excited as we were. A letter 
from Mrs. B. A. announced that camp was two days’ 
journey away; that the elephant sent for us was a 
new, ‘‘ keddar-caught’’’ one—not quite broken in, 
and that we should have to be careful; that, among 
her guests were two pretty girls dying to see a tiger, 
and looking forward to our escort for the realization 
of that desire. Jack groaned at this last little ‘‘ tit- 
bit,’’ and hoped it was inserted merely as chaff. 

A girl in a machan had once lost him his first 
tiger; and, for the rest of his life he would have be- 
come a rabid misogynist, had not B. A. converted 
him to the use of the camera in preference to the rifle. 
We had both learnt that it was much more thrilling 
to watch wild animals, and try to snap them off, 
rather than to shoot them. 

The timber contractor, who gave his name as 
** Khan Mohammed ”’ begged permission to join our 
caravan. He was, he said, one of the forest contrac- 
tors known to the Forest Officer, and to his staff ; the 
road was a lonely one, and, he said, he was carrying 
money. He gave us an additional thrill by calling us 
aside and whispering that armed police had been fol- 
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lowing for some days a gang of ‘‘ dacoits”’ in that 
locality. 

Our bullock-carts being loaded and ready to start, 
we came up to mount our elephant. Our ‘‘ mahout,”’ 
a fine bearded athlete—who, we could see, was an 
accomplished driver—‘“‘ salaamed ’’ us profusely. The 
station-master, with his staff behind him, stood by to 
wave a farewell with his red flag. With a husky voice 
he was consoling the solemn-looking pointsman ; 
prophesying that all the tigers for many miles around 
would be blown to pieces in a few days. 

Piari (darling), the elephant, was sitting down 
meanwhile, her tail being held up by the ‘‘ mahout’s ”’ 
mate, for a step up to her back—a usual practice. I 
had just mounted, and Jack was half-way up, when 
the station-master began to wave his flag prematurely, 
and right in the face of the elephant !—who jumped 
up suddenly, on to her feet, backed and began to 
gurgle. The ‘‘ mahout’’ protested with the station- 
master who, however, persisted in waving the red flag. 
The elephant appeared distinctly panicky and began 
to dance round in circles, while Jack, with my help, 
just managed to scramble up on to her back beside 
me. 

At this stage, the pretentious contractor, appa- 
rently, thought he ought to lend an extra dash of 
colour to the ‘* send-off.’’ He coughed several times 
to attract attention, each effort making the expansive 
yellow and purple turban shake dangerously on his 
head. Then he addressed us in a loud, ostentatious 
voice : ‘‘ Nothing—nothing have your honours to fear, 
as I shall be with you on the journey.’’ In valorous 
accompaniment of these words, he puffed out his 
chest, and rattled his sword in its old tin scabbard. 

Now, this boastful act was too much for Piari; 
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nervy, unbroken elephants being unable to stand sud- 
den, jarring sounds, like rattling sword hilts. She 
screamed, swung round once more, and, with her tail 
projecting straight out, bolted as if demons were be- 
hind her. The bullocks, next, broke from their 
flimsy yokes; and, with the stampeding, and the 
shouting of men that followed in our wake, the ele- 
phant cleared the railway premises in strides, that 
could only be described as bull-frog leaping. 

Jack and I, half choked between gasps of laughter 
and the tendency to ‘‘ mal-de-mer ’’—for the shaking 
was as unpleasant as a small boat on a rough sea— 
decided to slip down into a small river ahead that the 
elephant had to cross. 

But Piari, even in a panic, was apparently a tele- 
pathist ; for coming to an uncanny, dead halt on the 
river bank, she suddenly shook her back so violently 
that Jack and J, simultaneously, found ourselves 
bumping the ground—or “‘ vice versa.’’ Fortunately 
the spot was sandy and we escaped with nothing 
worse than a surprise that we never forgot. We arose 
in a cloud of dust, and exploded with laughter, as we 
caught a glimpse of Piari and her ‘‘ mahout ’’ dis- 
appearing into a large mango grove; the ‘‘ mahout ”’ 
yelling out, ‘‘ stop beloved one, stop—thou star of 
my life! ”’ 

The humorous occurrence entertained us during 
the long hour we had to wait for the ‘‘ mahout’s ”’ 
return. 

**To bolt hke that was a brilliant idea of the ele- 
phant’s,’’ said Jack, ‘‘ for a finishing touch to our 
spectacular ‘ send-off.’ ”’ 

On quieting his elephant and returning, the ‘‘ ma- 
hout ’? was very much relieved to find us safe and 
sound ; and, on our search for the road leading north- 
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ward to the hills—our camping ground being fifteen 
miles distant—he gave us many interesting accounts 
of his ‘‘ darling’s ’’ uncanny cleverness. 

He declared that Piari was a wonderful thought 
reader, and a clairvoyant in addition. The Indian, of 
whatever caste or creed he may be, is a keen student 
of metaphysics; and the ‘‘ mahout ”’ was in his ele- 
ment discussing ‘* instinct,’? which, he said, was our 
name, for the spirit guidance of animals. 

One curious thing he told us—an occasion arising 
subsequently to substantiate it—was, that the ele- 
phant gave warning by extraordinary restlessness if 
anything unusual was to happen in camp—something 
with an element of danger, not only to herself, but, 
also, to those around her. 

‘*T don’t like this bolting of the elephant’s,’’ said 
the ‘‘ mahout ’’ in solemn tones. ‘‘ She has been ex- 
tremely restless ever since your honour’s train puffed 
into the station.”’ 

Suddenly, the report of a gun, and a herd of black- 
buck bounding in our direction, switched off the con- 
versation to the lighter topic of the hunting field. 

In the distance we could make out the tall, swag- 
gering figure of our timber contractor under the 
dome of his enormous head-gear, holding aloft a 
smoking gun. Behind him, sparkling in the sun, a 
light cloud of fine dust faintly screened the string of 
our bullock-carts, ox-nose to tailboard of cart ahead. 
We pulled up our elephant behind some jungle scrub 
and watched the graceful antelope bound by. 

None was touched, and we were glad that the bom- 
bastic contractor had had a clean miss ; though we felt 
sorry for the poor ‘‘ mahout ’’ who regretted there 
would be no venison for the servants’ camp that 
night. Our rifles, locked up in their gun cases, were 
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in one of the bullock-carts—a fortunate thing, or 
they would have come to grief on the bolting elephant 
—and we were unable to oblige our good ‘‘ mahout,”’ 
who gazed longingly after the fat buck, exclaiming 
for consolation ‘*‘ Khuda ka merzi’”’ (the will of God !) 

High words began to pass between our ‘‘ mahout ”’ 
and the timber contractor—both Mohammedans— 
the moment we met the party on the road. The 
‘* mahout ’’ accused the contractor of frightening our 
elephant with his blazing turban, and told him he was 
a ** rotten shot! ”’ 

‘¢ An army man, too! ’’ exclaimed the ‘‘ mahout ”’ 
scornfully ; ‘‘ your proper place at this moment 
would be peacocking before the demi-mondes of 
Lucknow bazaar! Don’t you dare again rattle that 
‘talwar ’ of some prehistoric dynasty.’’ 

In Hindustani, the ‘‘ mahout’s ’’ sarcasm sounded 
murderous. 

The contractor was highly indignant (after he had 
made an apologetic speech to us), and we had to 
smooth down the irate sons of the Prophet before 
getting a move on, on our much-delayed march. 

By four o’clock in the afternoon, with the sun still 
warm and comfortable, we had reached our camping 
ground. 

An old traveller’s well, built by some rich Brah- 
min, was set in a delightful mango grove, infested 
with jackals. We knew these ‘‘ terrors ’’ would keep 
us up all night with their howling; and we imme- 
diately proceeded to turn them out of camp by beat- 
ing old tins, and pots and pans. Piari again objected 
to the noise, but she was manacled to a stout tree 
with iron chains, there being always a fear that rest- 
less elephants might get away at night. She, more- 
over, had had her nerves upset. 
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Our Mohammedan servants, Gafool and Ah, 
begged leave to serve us with an early dinner, as, they 
told us laughing, the splendid timber contractor was 
preparing a wonderful banquet that night for all the 
Mussulmans in camp. 

We were glad of the opportunity to ‘‘ turn in ”’ 
early after the day’s march; so, after dinner and our 
pipes, we were about to enter our small tents, erected 
side by side, when ‘‘ Khan Mohammed,”’ the contrac- 
tor, presented himself, with one hand on his sword- 
hilt, to bid us good night, and good hunting in our 
dreams. 

He hoped, of course, that the banquet would not 
disturb us. He had arranged it with the object of 
keeping the staff awake at night to guard us while 
we slept. 

‘* T shall, personally, keep my eye on your honours’ 
tents,’’ he said in Hindustani, ‘‘ and my ‘ talwar’ 
shall be put through the first ‘ dacoit’ that should 
dare to enter our camp.’’ 

He assured us that he and the ‘‘ mahout ’”’ had, of 
course, made friends; their little difference on the 
road having been but a passing affair of no moment. 
After a joke or two had been exchanged, Khan 
Mohammed took his leave with a grand salute! 

It was not long before I heard Jack in deep slum- 
ber; and I was half conscious of a smile, with the 
flickering thought of how superfluous had been our 
‘*tom-toming ’’ to drive away the jackals; those 
healthy sounds that emanated from my friend’s tent 
being a guarantee against the annoyance of any kind 
of animal or evil spirit. 

Suddenly, trumpeting and the rattling of chains 
awoke me—the noise drowning Jack’s sonorous 
slumber. There was no ‘‘ mahout’s ’’ voice shouting 
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to calm Piari; and, but for the elephant’s agitation, 
deathly silence prevailed. 

It was dawn, too; the camp should be awake, pre- 
paring for the next march. I peeped out into the 
cold, misty morning. There were no early fires, with 
the wood crackling—no servants’ voices—no joyous 
rattling of cups and saucers for ‘* palan cha ’’! (early 
morning tea). It was all most mysterious. 

I pushed through into Jack’s tent, and awoke him 
with a start. Putting on our big coats, we were 
about to hurry outside, when Jack discovered that his 
tent was empty—suit-cases, hand-bags, everything 
gone! Then we found the same surprise in my 
tent; everything was gone. In my hurry to awaken 
Jack I had not noticed the emptiness of my own 
tent. 

We rushed outside, calling out, but there was no 
response. The elephant was in a dreadful state of 
agitation. How long she had been giving the alarm 
we could not say. 

To cut the matter short, it was clear that a ‘‘ da- 
coity ’’ (burglary) had occurred in camp; and we 
found the entire retinue in a drugged state. 

Our two servants, Gafool and Ali, were fortunately 
not too bad, and we revived them with douches. 
Then the four of us set about reviving the whole 
camp. The forest peon and the ‘‘ mahout ”’ took the 
longest to come round. They stared at us with bleary 
eyes, until the sudden hue and cry of the whole camp 
—as the welcome rays of the sun shot into the grove 
—made the two drugged men jump up and come to 
their senses. 

The whole camp looked as if it were ‘‘ en féte.”’ 

Our, and the entire camp’s clothes—linen, boots 
and shoes, and boxes broken open—lay, and hung 
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about on branches of trees and bushes, with a touch 
that showed no lack of waggish skill. 

Our ‘‘ dress clothes,’’ starched shirts and cricket 
blazers, were hung conspicuously—for a special test 
of resistance at the hands of some innocent jungle 
washerman—on monkey and bird stained bushes—by 
no means casually selected—from which we had, so 
unceremoniously, ejected the skulking and foul- 
smelling jackals. 

Our prized silken scarfs lay knotted, together with 
our cartmen’s turbans, which were stained with coco- 
nut hair-oil! With these oddments of vanity, in des- 
peration—born of a little mental confusion—Jack 
and I played tug-of-war until the garments were re- 
duced to rags; the physical diversion being distinctly 
beneficial. ven the cartmen—whom we had duly 
to compensate—approved of our action, on behalf of 
their part ownership of the knots. 

Then we discovered that our splendid timber con- 
tractor had disappeared ; and with him had vanished 
his two bullock-carts and cartmen. All that remained 
of his encampment were smouldering logs. We be- 
gan to see daylight—sense in Khan Mohammed’s 
loyal swagger, and in his jungle banquet. A leader 
himself of a gang of “‘ dacoits,’’ who had taken us all 
in! Jack and I looked at each other and smiled. 

We spoke to the forest peon, who, we thought, 
should have warned us against this contractor; but 
the peon said he had been recently transferred from 
another district and was not yet acquainted with all 
Mr. B. A.’s forest contractors. This seemed to be 
quite natural, and the poor fellow appeared to be 
thoroughly upset. 

The fierce ‘‘ mahout,’’? now completely recovered 
from his stupor, gaped at us dumbfounded! We 
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should never have believed that the shining, black 
hair on his head, and his neatly trimmed beard, could 
look so ruffled. Huis face was a scream, and Jack and 
I began to giggle. 

But this hilarity of ours caused suspicious glances 
to be shot at us, and the faces of the crowd in turn, 
expressing puzzlement as to what they should believe 
—on top of their mortal offence at the public display 
of their pyjamas—looked so irresistibly comical, that 
Jack and I burst into uncontrollable laughter. As 
the ‘‘ dacoits’ ’’ jest, with its resulting comedy, be- 
came more and more apparent, the whole scene sud- 
denly flashed upon us as frightfully funny, and we 
shrieked and howled with such gusto that the crowd 
—nolens volens—were compelled to join in the 
laughter. 

Even the elephant—now quite docile—with a juicy 
piece of green wood lying between her huge, parted 
jaws, seemed to be smiling—in fact laughing ! 

Jack—overjoyed, choking with laughter—chased 
his ‘* valet ’’ round and round the treacherous con- 
tractor’s smouldering logs, accusing his humble ser- 
vant of being a confederate. ‘The ‘‘ valet’’ put up 
his hands, and promised to bring hot tea and toast 
without further delay ! 

Some village people had collected, and little naked 
boys ran about camp, slapping their thighs, convulsed 
with merriment. The fierce ‘‘ mahout,’’ trying to 
dry his tears of laughter and stroke his beard at one 
and the same time, said: ‘‘I am the fool, your 
honours. I had no faith in that rascal, the contrac- 
tor. My elephant gave me the warning, yet I went 
to the banquet, and have lost twenty hard-saved 
rupees. I know these ‘ dacoits,’’’ he said; ‘‘ they 
take only money. Clothes—particularly Sahibs’ 
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clothes—are too dangerous to rob; as, wherever ex- 
changed, they can easily be traced back as stolen goods. 
So, by way of a little spite, these ‘ dacoits ’ play prac- 
tical jokes on their victims. But Sahibs,’’ said the 
‘* mahout,’’ ** you’ll find all your money gone! ”’ 

It was—alas !—true. All the money we had saved, 
for our holiday, had gone; and with it the chocolate 
creams and crackers we had brought out with us for 
the Christmas party. Our cigarettes and tobacco had 
gone too! We swore blue murder again. We should 
have no Christmas gifts to present, and nothing to 
smoke ! 

We were looking glum when our hot tea and toast 
arrived—but how wonderful are the Indian servants ! 
Gafool and Ali presented us with all the cigarettes 
we needed for a fortnight; our own special brands 
too! We thanked them—thanked them profusely, 
and asked no questions; for, as their white teeth 1m- 
plied, as we all smiled, there were occasions when 
telepathic understandings were the most satisfactory. 


The mighty Himalayas drew nearer as we rose from 
grassy plains and water-logged patches—where wild 
pig and snipe were abundant—into high tree forests, 
towering over dense undergrowth and tiger grass; 
and, many a long-tailed peacock and herd of spotted 
deer we disturbed on our final journey, before B. A.’s 
grey, forest bungalow, and white tents, pitched in an 
extensive clearing on a low plateau, came into distant 
view at the foot of a low range of hills. These Hima- 
layan dwarfs, plumed with graceful bamboos, seemed 
sharply divided by deep ravines. We could hear the 
melody of cascades that bestowed upon the camp be- 
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low—with its cheerful fires and blue curls of smoke, 
a border tributary of crystal waters that blazed in the 
setting sun. 

And, high above, in the background, flickering 
eyelids blinked down from the mountains; where 
crimson rays, searching the purple heights in the dim- 
ming grey, touched with seared conscience, the rocky 
roost of the pheasant’s mating call, and the sacred, 
festooned ledge of the golden-headed eagle. 

It was late; for we had been delayed in starting 
from our ‘‘ dacoited ’’ encampment. 

Through the melting glow of crimson and purple, 
we looked across the river and rising valley, to the 
white tents ahead, and the ‘‘ mahout ’’ took a short 
cut through the open jungle, where the gay-plumaged 
jungle-cock blew his evening trumpet with bombastic 
shrills. 

Hens cackled at our approach and flew up in 
batches. A beautiful black partridge fluttered up 
at our elephant’s feet, and, skimming the open glen, 
plunged into a low band of mist that hung over 
some high grass; while, from every direction, came 
the sharp-throated yell of this lovely bird—‘‘ cha cha, 
chi, chi chi.’’ In search of a night’s roost, screaming 
parrots swooped over our heads, and_black-face 
monkeys scampered and leaped from tree to tree, 
‘* snorting ’’ at our unwelcome appearance. 

And then, as we passed into a patch of flowering 
shrubs—what a sight! We stopped the elephant to 
feed our eyes upon a pair of dazzling white birds, with 
bonnets of peacock green, and plumes of bright 
emerald; the beautiful Paradise, long-tailed fly- 
catcher. They hung, fluttering, beneath a cluster of 
sweet-scented blossoms, waiting to catch an evening 

‘tit-bit.’’ We lit cigarettes—blessing our servants 
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—and moved on silently and leisurely again, listening 
to the distant, plaintive cries of the sadly molested 
** cheetal ’’ (spotted deer); a panther perhaps stalk- 
ing them far down to our left! 

Then suddenly, in the distant hills, the frightened 
bay of a sambur rang out, and we listened breath- 
lessly to the terror-stricken animal, till the baying 
died away. Then the elephant splashed into the last 
sun-set glow on the smooth river. Camp, like a de- 
ceptive mirage, seemed to rise up just across the 
water ; and the tired ‘‘ mahout ’’ began to hurry the 
elephant’s paces. 

But, suddenly, we stopped again to listen. From 
where the sambur bayed in the hills—beyond the 
white pagodas of camp—there came the high, top 
note of a cat’s ‘*‘ me-a-o ’’ that pierced the valley and 
hung in the air—as if deliberately—to throw into a 
sudden panic every jungle creature within range. 
Then the powerful organ-lungs thundered out, and 
the mighty volume of sound came rolling down the 
valley, until it seemed to rise up at our elephant’s 
feet, from the bowels of the earth, and die away in 
the grassy plains far behind us. The dreaded ‘‘ mea- 
o-ungh ’’ of the great, maned, Himalayan tiger, that 
froze the blood of the humble jungle villager and the 
benighted traveller ! 

Thrilled to the core, we shivered with excitement, 
as thunderous roar followed roar through the fine, 
hanging mists which draped the mountains in dia- 
phanous glory. Piari, the elephant, gave a nervous 
little squeak and raised her trunk high up, as if in 
salute to the rival lord of the elephant herd. 

How hushed, suddenly, became the jungle! Even 
the farmyard of jungle-fow] had ceased their sun-set 
stir and cackle, and no branches crashed behind us, 
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where the monkeys had been leaping : lulled to frozen 
silence was the domain of the striped lord, while he 
gave tongue to his hungry disappointment. 

We listened ; until out of the amethyst twilight the 
rose tinge had faded, and all around us had arisen the 
chivalrous cries of the alert and brave little night-jars 
—whose sharp, shrill notes of warning, ‘* chik-chik- 
chir-r-r,’’ had cut into the tiger’s last ebbying roar, 
and silenced its faint echo. 

Then, suddenly, from behind the dark mountains 
in front of us, a waxing moon swung out and threw 
its glamour over the wondrous scene. None of us 
could speak, even the ‘* mahout ”’ being silent; for 
the thrill of the jungles had sunk deep into our souls. 
Silently, in the silver and purple gleam, we crossed 
the shailow river, and rose up to the low plateau on 
the other side. 


CHAPTER II 


AN ENCHANTED VALLEY, AND AN ELEPHANT PRANK 


- ID you hear that tiger?’’ came Mrs. B. 
])«: voice, as our elephant entered camp. 
The two pretty girls clustered round Mrs. 
B. A., as she and B. A. came up to greet us. We 
were introduced to two other guests, a Colonel and 
Mrs. H. P., a retired couple. ‘They were keen 
naturalists too, and passionately fond of the Hima- 
layan wilds. 

The girls, Molly—dark—and Grace—fair—were 
certainly pretty. They were just out from lovely 
England, with fresh complexions that were a treat to 
look upon. They were sporting, and had the true 
British enterprise required for the jungles; which, 
without the presence of the fair sex, would lose that 
finishing touch of picturesque romance, so essential 
to complete the thrill of its grand surroundings. 

Colonel H. P.—a big, tall figure—greeted us with 
great animation. 

‘*'You have set foot on enchanted ground,’’ he 
said, addressing Jack and myself. ‘‘ According to 
the very interesting superstition of the jungle border- 
tribes, the tiger and tigress that hunt in this valley 
are supposed to be under a virtuous enchantment 
called ‘‘ Hara ’’ (peace protection); and, as a result 
of this spell, they become the guardians of peace. 
This means to say that quarrels are tabooed in this 
beautiful valley of seven water-falls, or no one may 
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harbour any ill-will against another. Disobedience, 
or disbelief in the superstition, is punishable by the 
tigers in some form of attack, according to the degree 
of sin being committed in thought or in action.”’ 

** And the tiger we’ve just heard roaring,’’ ex- 
claimed one of the girls excitedly, ‘‘ is one of the 
guardians of peace. How careful we shall have to be 
not to quarrel! ”’ 

‘* Yes, quite a warning, it was,’’ said B. A., 
smiling, as we all sat round a welcome camp-log, with 
the flames leaping high. 

B. A. had no timber contractor by the name of 
Khan Mohammed ; and found that, by a mistake, the 
wrong peon—a man new to the district—had been 
sent out to conduct us on the journey. The ‘‘ dacoit ”’ 
apparently knew this, and had easily imposed upon us 
all. 

The ladies listened sympathetically to our losses, 
until it came to the final item, chocolate creams, when 
Jack and I had a bad time. 

The ladies refused to believe that we had permitted 
such dainties—so rare in the jungles—to be stolen; 
and we were warned, that even playful malice was not 
conducive to good-will, and consequently safety, in 
the valley of enchantment. Jack and I then accused 
each other of gross carelessness; but, this seemed to 
make matters worse, and the feminine raillery began 
to wax to an alarming degree when, all of a sudden, a 
terrific roar across the river to our right front created 
a panic, and a niad rush of skirts to the shelter of the 
tents and the forest bungalow. It was quite a little 
relish of diverting excitement, and we four men, sit- 
ting round the fire, collapsed with laughter. 

It turned out, however, to be the hideous roar of a 
hyena. These scavengers seldom give tongue; but 
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when one does, it is as if an army of demons were 
blaspheming in chorus, making every kind of hideous 
noise imaginable. 

‘‘ There! ’’? exclaimed the ladies in chorus, to Jack 
and myself, when they returned unabashed to the 
cheerful fire, on hearing that it was only a hyena that 
had roared. 

‘¢ Ves; ‘ there,’ indeed! ’’ chaffed B. A. ‘* I don’t 
think it was quite the boys with the guilty con- 
science ! ”’ 

Then, under the gorgeous moon, with its silvery 
flood of light looking frozen in the cold, B. A. told 
us the interesting legend that gave birth to the super- 
stition attached to the valley. 

Meanwhile, the fires of the widespread encamp- 
ment, below our plateau, flared in every direction ; 
and, at intervals, there came the ‘* mahouts’ ”’ loud 
commands to their elephants. ‘* Chai, chai! ’’ (steady 
there—steady!) Piari and her companions were 
chuckmg their green fodder about, and grumbling at 
the delay of their dainty evening meal of baked flour- 
cakes and sugar balls. 

The history of the Himalayan ‘‘ Terai ’’ (the low- 
lands of vast forests) in the United Provinces of 
India, is intimately connected with the history of its 
great parent kingdom, Nepal. That great teacher 
and reformer, Buddha, after his visit to the valley of 
Nepal in the 5th Century, B.c., left behind him— 
throughout the wild Himalayan ‘‘ Terai ’’—the 
sacred thrill of ‘‘ Nirvana ’’; that blissful absorption 
into the Supreme Spirit that eventually penetrated 
even °*‘ Brahmanism.’’ ‘To this day, the wild, in- 
digenous tribes of the Himalayas, with its vast 
‘* 'Terai,’? are Buddhists at heart, whose greatest 
earthly saint is King Asoka, the Mighty ; who, in the 
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8rd Century, B.c., as the first great Ruler of the 
Indian Empire, proclaimed ‘‘ Buddhism ”’ as the 
national religion. 

About 249 B.c. a great Chieftain, Ram Chander 
Bahadur, who was beloved of King Asoka, journeyed 
with the King throughout the Himalayan ‘‘ Terai ’’ 
—through the wildest haunts of the tiger and the ele- 
phant—to visit the holy Buddhist places. 

In their adventurous journey towards the moun- 
tains of Nepal—with the objective of reaching Kat- 
mandu, the capital—they arrived at the wonderful 
valley where we were now encamped. The Chieftain, 
Ram Chander, had brought out into the jungles with 
him his wife—a most beautiful woman—and, as their 
spiritual companion, a holy ‘‘ Sadhu ”’ priest. The 
Chieftain’s wife was dying of malaria fever; but the 
moment they set foot in this valley, which knows no 
sorrow, the beautiful wife had a miraculous recovery. 

Then, bewitched with the climate, the scenery, the 
waterfalls, and all the wonderful bird and animal life 
that inhabited this elysium, the King and his Chief- 
tain ordered the holy ‘‘ Sadhu ”’ to bless the valley. 

The priest did so, and named the valley ‘‘ Hara ”’ 
(green—fertile), installing this deity of enchantment 
that, as a divine link between God and man, repre- 
sents peace and prosperity among all creatures. Since 
then this valley, with all its teeming life, has been en- 
chanted ; the animals being supposed to possess the 
gifts of clairvoyance and telepathy. An ancient idol, 
‘* Hara,’’ half-man and half-woman, symbolizing the 
spirit of loyalty and devotion, and the adoration of all 
nature, was worshipped in a grotto close to camp. 

The legend concludes that King Asoka and his 
party, before leaving the valley—which has an area of 
five or six square miles—appointed, through the 
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medium of the holy priest, the tiger and the tigress 
that were reigning in the valley at the time, as the 
sole guardians of ‘‘ Hara,’’ and consequently of 
peace. 

In return for this guardianship, the tigers were per- 
mitted to kill in the enchanted valley once a week 
only ; the deer having to be the leanest of the herd. 
In the command great stress—for some mysterious 
reason—was laid on the word “‘ leanest.’’ If the 
tigers wanted a fat deer, or had to kill more often 
than once a week, they were obliged to kill outside of 
the valley of peace. 

‘* Two most extraordinary things—or coincidences 
if you like,’’ said B. A., ‘‘ have puzzled me for the 
past three years since I have been visiting this valley. 
One is that a tiger’s or a panther’s ‘ kill’ has always 
been a stag, and always one in miserable condition. 
The other puzzle is that ‘ kills’ in this valley are ex- 
tremely rare; a surprising fact, considering that this 
beautiful stretch of forest is alive with deer of every 
kind.”’ 

B. A. then told us that the visiting cattle graziers 
—who had wonderful faith in the legend—had found 
exactly the same thing in the case of their cattle: 
that, whenever the tiger or tigress killed in that par- 
ticular valley, they killed a bullock or a bull and it 
was always the oldest and leanest of the herd, the re- 
moval of which was no loss. The result was that all 
the graziers that came up from the plains, with their 
valuable herds, wanted to crowd into this valley for 
its safety and fertility. Their superstition had given 
them a great respect for the legend. Even the village 
shikarry, within certain bounds, held all animal life 
sacred. 


* * * * * * 
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B. A. then told us about the cleverness of Piari, the 
elephant. She belonged to a herd that lived in this 
valley. 

About three years ago, at certain ‘‘ Kheddah ”’ 
operations—catching wild elephants—Pari, it seems, 
was lassooed during a stampede back to the valley ; 
and it seems that, whenever the Forest Officer and his 
staff encamped in this valley of enchantment, Piari 
refused to be chained up at night-time—the usual 
custom with all elephants. 

The reason, as it appeared to be, was that Piari 
wanted to be free at night to wander into the jungles, 
in order to meet her old associates. One fine old bull, 
with a magnificent pair of tusks, always accompanied 
by a large female elephant, seemed to be bolder 
than Piari’s other old friends. They would always 
graze somewhere near the elephant sheds, and would 
sometimes enter the encampment itself, to have a 
look round. It was believed—and was quite possible 
—-that they were Piari’s much-concerned parents. 
No one knew at what hour of night one, or both, of 
the wild elephants would sneak into camp, but it was 
usually when the entire camp was in sound slumber. 

‘* This affair, though not quite unusual,”’ said B. 
A., ‘is followed by the remarkable coincidence that 
Piari does nothing to create a disturbance of the 
peace. She returns in the morning, whenever she 
absents herself, and early enough for any require- 
ment; both she and the tusker, or all three of the ele- 
phants, conducting themselves in an orderly manner, 
and as silently and mysteriously as ghosts.”’ 

Why Piari should ever have returned to camp, 
when once in the jungle in company with wild ele- 
phants, was, in itself, wonderful. The Forest Officer 
thought it might be due to an instinct born of the 
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jungle habit to return to an appointed place of food 
and comfort: or that, knowing how susceptible 
elephants were to man’s will-power, it was quite pos- 
sible that the ‘‘ mahout’s ’’ great affection for her— 
most animals being conscious of a regard for them— 
had prevented her from running away. The ‘* ma- 
hout,’’? being superstitious about the spirit of the 
valley, believed that his elephant was a clairvoyant 
and a telepathist. 


As it was a full moon, Jack and I—we two being 
young and desperately keen on seeing wild elephants 
—made an urgent request to go out that night, and 
to see what we could of the meeting of the elephants. 
It would, we thought, be an adventure well worth 
any trouble or risk. This was agreed upon, and we 
were thrilled with excitement. 

‘** Bukhta,’’ Piari’s ‘* mahout,’’ was called up, and 
we had a most exciting, though shameless confer- 
ence, on how to spy on Piari without being caught, 
and perhaps creating a disturbance of the peace. It 
was arranged that Jack and myself should put our- 
selves entirely in the hands of the ‘‘ mahout,’’ who 
knew all about the habits of elephants, particularly 
of his own animal. 

‘* There’ll be no fear,’’ said the ‘‘ mahout,’’ ‘‘ as 
there will, of course, be no intention on our part of 
doing any harm to the elephants; but,’’ he said, 
winking and smiling, and addressing all of us present, 
‘* I must warn your honours that elephants are very 
clever—particularly my darling—and we must be pre- 
pared for a possible practical joke, which,’’ he added, 
‘“ may be a trifle rough, in order to give us a lesson,”’ 
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The ‘‘ mahout’’ stroked his beard thoughtfully, 
** salaamed ’’ us, and departed. Jack and I had 
arranged to meet him at the elephant shed at about 
twelve o’clock at night. 


It must have been well past ten o’clock when, after 
a very merry dinner, the whole party of us sat outside 
again round the ever-attractive camp fire, enjoying a 
pleasant ‘‘ chit-chat ’’ and a little sing-song; in be- 
tween all of which we listened to the cries of different 
wild animals. Molly, the dark young lady, had 
brought out a Spanish guitar and had commenced to 
sing a last song—an old Kentucky dirge—preparatory 
to the ladies retiring for the night. She had reached 
the chorus; and, while the logs crackled and the 
sparks flew up, we all joined in lustily. ‘*‘ I’m com- 
ing, I’m coming, for my head is bending low ’’—but 
we got no further ! 

Through some scrub jungle, along the plateau to 
the right of us, as it seemed, there suddenly came a 
rushing sound like the weird gust of a whirlwind from 
nowhere, through the midst of which shrill blasts 
seemed to be blown towards us. 

(Now to be suddenly hurled from a mood of music 
and moonlight sentiment into a situation of imminent 
danger, demanding quick thought and physical 
energy, is, to say the least, a shock to the system. 
It’s taking one at a disadvantage—a mean trick for 
the Fates to play !) 

The whole crowd of us jumped up from our cane 
chairs, looking everywhere but in the right direction 
—even B. A. being momentarily confused. Then, 
hurling themselves on the top of us, as it seemed, two 
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dark, gigantic creatures suddenly loomed out of the 
shadows, the thick dust behind them leaving a haze in 
the moonlight. Two enormous daggers of ivory 
gleamed where the moonbeams caught them. The 
rest—the background—was all a hazy impression. 
Two exclamations, ‘‘ Good Lord!’ and ‘‘ My 
God! ’’ escaped from some person or persons in rapid 
succession. Neither Jack nor I could ever tell after- 
wards from whom those gasps of sudden surprise 
escaped ; it might have been our own scared voices— 
unrecognizable even by ourselves. 

All I can distinctly remember is that I became 
lighter than air, with an irresistible impulse to con- 
tinue to leap ‘‘ ad infinitum.’’ But it seemed as if 
everybody else were equally panic-stricken; for we 
collided and bumped against each other, scattering 
the burning logs. What really happened was that 
the ladies had rushed towards us for protection, while 
we—the men—had leaped over the fire to get at 
them. 

Suddenly in this confusion, the ladies screaming 
and we men shouting at them to run, a terrific trum- 
pet blast rent the air ; the previous blasts having been 
child’s play in comparison. 

The next instant, a half-naked, bronze figure 
bounced into the midst of us, shouting out loudly, 
‘* chai Piari—chai jung Bahadur! ’’ (stop darling— 
stop noble Prince). It was Piari’s gallant ‘‘ mahout ”’ 
Bukhta, who had suddenly arrived on the scene ; but 
he had hurled himself into our circle of confusion with 
such impetus that Jack, unable to dodge to one side 
quickly enough, was caught in his arms, and the two 
men fell sprawling on the ground together, 

In my rush forward, after leaping the fire, I had 
myself just escaped colliding with the ‘‘ mahout,”’ 
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and was conscious of the tragedy of the fallen men; 
but my blood ran icy cold as—to my night front—l 
was as instantly conscious of a gigantic creature that 
had thundered up—of an uplifted trunk, from either 
side of which huge white beams protruded, and con- 
scious of a great, bent, black leg—as thick as a tree 
trunk—that seemed to be raised high above the fallen 
men; but, owing to some low branches in the back- 
ground, twisting at all angles, deception may have 
given risc to this terrorizing appearance. 

Thoughts flashed riotously through my brain—‘‘ a 
rogue elephant in the middle of camp—could it be 
possible??? It seemed—in the confusion and decep- 
tive moonlight—as if the great brute were about to 
trample the sprawling men to death—an awful night- 
mare! Gasping for breath, I was but half conscious 
of having somehow seized Molly’s Spanish guitar— 
conscious, by the tension, that she was clinging des- 
perately to the other end of her much-prized instru- 
ment, yelling at me—‘‘ save them, save them! ’’ The 
great bull elephant began to shake himself, and I 
pulled at Molly’s guitar; but she resisted the sugges- 
tion to run. ‘* Chai—chai, Bahadur—chai! ’’ came 
the *‘ mahout’s ’’ voice from the ground, shouting at 
the wild elephant; but the command scemed to be 
uttered more in tones of endearment than in those of 
anger or of fear. 

Suddenly—as instantly as the whole scene flashed 
before my eyes—I realized that Molly and I were the 
last of the party. ‘The others had gone—their flying 
footsteps and rustling skirts had ceased—men’s voices 
coming from the direction of the forest bungalow. 
With that consciousness the nightmare intensified. 
Out of the screen of rising smoke and sparks from the 
fire—a few arms’ length from us—a second trunk took 
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shape, and with it the big ears and tuskless head of a 
smaller elephant. The trunk began to reach out! 
Nearer it came—stretched horizontally—as I dodged 
and tugged at Molly’s guitar to shift her. A sucking 
snout suddenly touched my right shoulder—ugh! 
Then, as if primed with curiosity, the trunk curled up 
over Molly, and suddenly seized her shoulder—her 
cloak—and the next instant Molly’s shoulders were 
bare, and the dainty furred garment was being 
flapped in the fire. 

Then, terrified and bewildered, it appeared to us as 
if, not far off the great tusker, two men stood in front 
of him, waving their arms and shouting, as if en- 
couraging him to retreat. The tusker seemed to 
make an attempt to trumpet out, and to swing round, 
back in the direction from which he had come. 

At that instant, Molly’s garment, sweeping the 
smoke of the fire, found a resting place on the head 
of the tuskless elephant, and again that trunk 
stretched out—this time quickly—and seized Molly 
firmly round the waist. 

Seeing that the girl was— apparently — being 
dragged away from me, I tugged at the guitar, while 
Molly, now screaming—seeming to be completely 
unnerved—held on to the other end with all her 
strength, and an unexpected tug-of-war with the ele- 
phant ensued, with Molly the prize in between. 

Heavens !—I felt my grip slipping. Molly’s grip 
too, at the other end of the instrument was lessening ; 
and, between us, making a sudden desperate grab for 
a fresh hold, we brushed the strings at both our ends, 
and that Spanish guitar burst into discordant wails 
that seemed to startle the very air. Immediately, 
squeaky blasts of fright from behind us cut through 
the chorus of shouts from the bungalow—for men 
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now seemed to be rushing to our rescue—and Molly, 
released by the elephant with convulsive suddenness, 
the moment the guitar wailed, was shot back into my 
arms. Conscious—for a second—of a bump against 
each other, we bolted! with that guitar—by some 
mysterious occurrence—gripped between us. 

But—‘‘ Good Heavens! ’’—the faster we sprinted 
the nearer came great thuds on the ground behind us 
—as if monster legs were being stretched like caout- 
chouc to cover space! Figures from the bungalow 
seemed to be racing towards us, and loud grew their 
shouts. But too late! We felt a sudden gust of 
wind close at the back of us, as if pumped upon us— 
felt as if we were about to be trodden upon out of all 
recognition—then a great, blowing rubber-tube 
seized the guitar from behind and wrenched it fiercely 
out of our grip. ‘That trunk seemed to be ubiquitous 
—a never-ending nightmare ! 


At the steps of the bungalow verandah, Molly and 
I came gasping up; she, flying into the arms of the 
scared ladies—munus her cloak, minus her guitar— 
and amidst great noise and confusion around the 
camp fire outside Molly and I collapsed on the floor 
inside the bungalow, feeling completely dazed in try- 
ing to recover our breath. 

‘* Where are all our camp servants? ’’ I asked, 
panting. 

‘* All up trees! ’’ came a distressed chorus from 
the ladies. 

Suddenly, to our astonishment, we heard peals of 
laughter. I rushed outside, followed by Molly and 
Grace, and the three of us stared at four figures near 
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the camp fire, retreating towards us backwards, con- 
vulsed with laughter. The men were B. A., Colonel 
H. P., Jack and Bukhta, the ‘‘ mahout.”’ 

Suddenly they turned and bolted, as Molly and I 
had done, towards the refuge of the bungalow, laugh- 
ing and shouting out to us, ‘‘ get in—get in! ”’ 

Behind the running men came an elephant, with a 
guitar held up in its trunk, and a dark garment on its 
head. 

The four men came rushing up to the verandah, 
while the ladies flew out from inside the house, not 
knowing whether to laugh, cry or faint. We stood 
in a crowd, watching the elephant. It was Piari— 
only in a ‘‘ playful mood,’’ as her ‘‘ mahout ’’ ex- 
plained to us. 

Laden with her stolen goods, the elephant rushed 
by us—in front of the bungalow—looking ridiculous 
in the bright moonlight, with her tail stiffened out 
behind. Then, giving an amused squeak, as if she 
had thoroughly enjoyed herself, she suddenly twisted 
round and pretended to charge us again—which dis- 
persed the ladies for the third time—while the 
‘* mahout ’’ shouted at her, ‘‘ dhat, Piari—dhat! ’’ 
(back, darling, back). 

Then the ‘‘ mahout’’ yelled at her to drop the 
cloak and guitar, but, to the pretended disappoint- 
ment of Molly—who was in reality thrilled to the 
core—Piari appeared to have no intention of obeying 
her keeper, and away she went squeaking, back in the 
direction of the camp fire. She had become as play- 
ful as a puppy dog with a stolen slipper ; and, strictly 
speaking — both being intelligent animals — there 
seems no reason why any more surprise should be 
felt, when an elephant is equally as playful. 

We were all roaring now with laughter; and, rush- 
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ing out in a crowd, we saw Piari racing by the camp 
fire; until, suddenly—beyond the fire—the huge, 
wild elephant emerged from the shadows, with 
beautiful, gleaming tusks. He stood by to stop 
Piari, but she dodged him and, with a loud squeak, 
crashed into the jungle to the left. He followed her 
with a lordly swing of his great head and tusks. 
Then, suddenly, a third elephant came into view. 
She seemed to be a large female that had been hiding 
at the further end of the plateau, while her frivolous 
lord — apparently — and her daughter Piari, had 
amused themselves by playing a practical joke upon 
us. 

The whole thing was astounding; but not to the 
** mahout,’’ who said that the wild elephants had be- 
come practically tame. After the elephants had dis- 
appeared, and we had laughed till our sides ached, we 
returned to the fire—on which the ‘‘ mahout ”’ had 
laid fresh logs—to discuss the whole occurrence. 

It took a little time for the camp servants to come 
down from their tree tops. It was a marvel how Mrs. 
B. A.’s fat cook managed to get up a tree, but he 
had actually accomplished the feat! We were all 
thrilled to the marrow; and, bewitched into making 
a night of it, we tried to get the cook’s confused mind 
into working order, and to take in the fact that we 
wanted supper and hot coffee immediately. All we 
could get out of him was “‘ hungh ’’ and “‘ hangh,’’ 
till the ‘‘ mahout ’’ slapped him on the back to make 
his blood circulate. 

‘* Laugh, oh brother! thou expert at curry and 
rice,’’ said the ‘‘ mahout.’’ ‘‘ Let us see thy three- 
fold chin shaking in harmony with thine imposing 
frontage. The elephants favour thee for thine imper- 
sonation of their expansiveness.”’ 
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The cook finally recovered himself, and took the 
excellent ‘‘ mahout ’’ away to regale him, undoubt- 
edly, with a large mug of our coffee, for they were 
both sensible sons of the Prophet. 


The ‘*‘ mahout,’’ it seems, had missed Piari—who 
had disappeared earlier than usual—and, suspecting 
mischief on her part, with her wild parents or semi- 
tame friends, he had hurried to our camp to look 
round. 

He had convinced us completely of the fact that 
the whole occurrence—the charge, or rush, at the 
camp fire, and Piari’s game with Molly and myself— 
was merely an elephant jest—‘‘ my darling’s high 
spirits,’’ he said—‘‘ a practical joke planned by the 
elephants, Sahibs, in playful retahation for our 
scheming to spy upon them—believe me or not! 
What do your dogs do—and other animals too? ”’ he 
asked quite indignantly. ‘* Are they not playful, 
sometimes? ”’ 

We had to admit a good deal of the ‘*‘ mahout’s ”’ 
arguments ; though it all seemed to be a most won- 
derful comedy. 

Jack said that the ‘‘ mahout ’’ seemed to be per- 
fectly calm and self-possessed, as the two of them lay 
on the ground before the wild elephant ; who seemed 
to have not the slightest intention to harm them. It 
seems that the tusker, who actually retreated, was 
not so near them as the confusion and deceptive light 
seemed to suggest. 

We roared with laughter again and again at the 
experience Molly and I had had, and the loss of her 


cloak and guitar—both of which the ‘‘ mahout ”’ was 
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convinced would be safely found. We came unani- 
mously to the conclusion that the sound of the guitar, 
when the strings had been touched, frightened Piari, 
and that it was sheer curiosity and mischief that made 
her chase Molly and me, and snatch the guitar away 
from us. : 

It was past two o’clock in the morning before we 
retired to the bungalow and to our tents; the en- 
chanted jungle-world, blazing in such a sheen of 
silver, that it made us feel as if life were just a won- 
derful dream; with something mightily real under- 
neath, that is forever radiating the spirit of realiza- 
tion through all forms of life, as they come and go. 

When day broke and the sun was shining the 
‘* mahout ’’ rode into camp on Piari and made her 
penitently deliver up Molly’s cloak and guitar, which 
the ‘* mahout ’’ had found lying on the top of a bush 
close to camp. 

Though the cloak required some cleaning, the 
guitar, but for broken strings, was undamaged. 
Piari became a great pet in camp; and whenever the 
**mahout ”’ set her free—which he invariably did— 
seldom did she miss a day in inviting herself to our 
open-air, afternoon tea. A plate containing different 
kinds of tit-bits would be held out to her, and it was 
amusing to see her picking out of the plate, most 
carefully, first the ‘* dainty ’’ she liked the best. This 
was always the small tea-cakes; and, after a while, 
like a spoilt cat or dog, she would show distinct dis- 
gust and annoyance if the cakes were not covered 
with chocolate or with sugar icing! Next to the 
cakes, her taste lay in the direction of fancy biscuits ; 
while bread-and-butter came last of all—unless the 
slices were generously sprinkled with sugar. 


CHAPTER III 


A JUNGLE BRIDE 
(WHERE LOVE DEFIES THE MAN-EATER) 


HE old Province of Chota Nagpur in India 

—now absorbed in the new Province of Bihar 

and Orissa—is notable for its aboriginal in- 
habitants. These pre-historic squatters of different 
classes are a black-skinned race, small and slim in 
stature on the average, but very athletic. 

Beginning about a hundred and fifty miles south- 
west of Calcutta, stretching extensively to the south, 
and to the east as far as the Bay of Bengal, lies this 
vast, rugged country of low, grotesquely-shaped hills, 
whose rocky formation, covered with stunted jungle 
growth, is a remarkable geological feature. Many 
small hills consist entirely of great boulders piled up 
one on top of another, with the result that deep 
crevices and large caves abound ; giving ideal shelter 
to the ‘*‘ dacoit,’’ the man-eating tiger, to the leopard 
and the hyxna. But, where the valleys open out— 
between these sparsely-clad ranges of hills—high tree 
forests of Sal cover the undulating stretches of 
country, and swallow up the small clearings of human 
habitation, presenting a fearsome embarrassment to 
the traveller, who from village to village has to find 
his way very often with no other guide than the sun 
by day and the stars by night. 

In this wild country—which, in climate, physical 
features, and conditions governing wild animal life, 
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presents a totally different aspect from the sub-Hima- 
layan jungles—there are many small landlords and 
petty farmers who possess extensive forest tracts ; 
but which, owing to constant destruction, have never 
been a source of income. The indigenous village 
people, over whom these small landlords have never 
had any but a nominal control, look upon these 
forests as their own—by right of long-standing ease- 
ments—and exploit the timber for their own ends; 
and, being great hunters and experts with the bow 
and arrow, they have almost exterminated all deer 
life that once abounded. 

The kine, too, in these dry jungle tracts are not 
only limited to the few that can afford to keep them, 
but are extremely small in size, and never in any con- 
dition. The result is that, with the scarcity of both 
decr and cattle, the tiger—when one comes into the 
neighbourhood—is invariably a man-eater, and the 
panther, through sheer necessity, becomes one too; 
—though in other parts of India the man-eating 
panther is a rare creature. The bear and the hyzena, 
living in caves and dens, have escaped the bow and 
arrow, and are plentiful. In many of these jungle 
tracts these two (last-named) animals—together with 
occasional wolves—live in remarkably close proximity 
to human habitation; and the hyena, like the 
panther, owing to scarcity of the usual supply of vil- 
lage sheep and goats, often takes to preying upon 
mankind, frequently carrying off a small child that 
happens to wander unseen outside of the village 
enclosure. 

The tribal aborigines, being a most clannish people, 
have, from time immemorial, been reputed for great 
independence ; and too often do their petty landlords 
find themselves in the unenviable position of being 
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unable, on the one side, to collect their rents without 
recourse to distasteful measures, and on the other, 
of having to avoid the expense of the distant law 
courts. As the landlord himself is generally related 
to and is the warrior-chief of one of the class-tribes 
of his estate, he is usually sympathetic towards his 
tenantry. The result is that, as a rule, these landlords 
are impecunious, and are often faced with the neces- 
sity of having to find other ways and means of sup- 
port. They try to take up some service, or pursue 
some hobby of a lucrative nature. 

Sometimes contracts are available for the excavat- 
ing and exporting of iron and other mineral ores, 
which are found chiefly in the unbeaten tracks. When 
a landlord takes up such a contract and is dependent 
upon the tribes for labour, it sometimes happens that 
his recalcitrant tenantry will come forward most 
amiably—these wild tribes being a temperamental 
people—and give free labour in return for, and a 
complete release from, any debt of rental arrears 
that might be due from them. On such occasions, 
when the members of the tribe represented are in a 
hilarious mood, the landlord has to stand a good deal 
of chaff, seasoned with a practical joke or two. 

He is, on occasions, picked up and weighed; and, 
if found wanting, an offering is made—amid scenes 
of great merriment and laughter—of a miserable little 
chicken, so that he might eat and add an iota more to 
his weight—which must not be increased too sud- 
denly. Very often with shouts of : ‘‘ He’s thin—he 
is starving! ’’ the whole of the labour—ready as these 
tribes are for any excuse to hunt—will disappear into 
the jungle with their bows and arrows, to fetch some 
game for their landlord ; and fortunate is this anxious 
contractor if the nimrods return with something 
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palatable : for he is supposed to roast and eat on the 
spot any bird or small animal that may be brought 
back. If a large animal—it may be some horrible 
carnivore—the landlord must cut bits out of it and 
make a good meal. 

But, on return of the party, the landlord and con- 
tractor—should he have remained so long, hoping 
against hope that some work would be done—usually 
sees what is coming, and, if advisable, makes himself 
scarce. 

Sometimes he is seen bolting, when the merriment 
of the hunters reaches a climax. Carrying the game 
with them, they set on their landlord’s heels, and the 
hue and cry of the chase disturbs the whole jungle 
for miles around. Usually the contractor manages 
to escape; but, if he should be caught, he is carried 
shoulder high to his village—which may be several 
miles out of the tribesmen’s way—where, in accord- 
ance with the etiquette, he must give the hunters a 
drink all round of fermented rice-water, or home- 
brewed liquor, called ‘* Pachai.’’ 

Though these laughter-loving people may start off 
from their village with a firm resolution to do a good 
day’s work, either to meet a ‘‘ quit-rent ’’ promise 
or to obtain some copper coins, a sudden fancy—as 
the result of a joke—will turn the tide in their simple 
lives, and all work is forgotten. 

Love and magic potions play a most important part 
in their life; and the well-known high morality of 
these aboriginal people is attributed—and correctly 
so—to their simple beliefs. They give a woman a 
very high place, and she marries at the proper age; 
the Hindu system of child marriage never having had 
a place in their conventions. Though in all their 
tribal practices humour and frivolity play a leading 
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part, sincerity lies very deep, and is the foundation 
of their unique domestic happiness. 


When I came to the district of Manbhum, in 
Chota Nagpur, in charge of an estate which extended 
to six hundred square miles, I had to deal with many 
such wild tribes, and came into contact with their 
Zamindars or over-landlords. With one such land- 
lord, whose small village was within short riding dis- 
tance of my bungalow, I became very friendly. He 
was a fine old man, who, out of necessity, had taken 
to the healing art, and had worked up a great reputa- 
tion. He was supposed to have accomplished won- 
derful cures with his herbal potions, leechcraft and 
faith-healing. He was no mean hypnotist; and, as a 
devout follower of the ancient Sanscrit ‘‘ Ayurvedic ”’ 
systein—in the scope of which, it is believed, there is 
no limit—he even practised the black art, when other 
reasonable remedies failed, and had his own special 
rituals for exorcism. 

He thrived with thirty or forty head of cattle, and 
was most generous with a free diet of fresh milk to 
patients who came to visit him, and whom, on occa- 
sions, he would keep for treatment for many days at 
a time. 

The foregoing sketch is necessary for the general 
atmosphere of the romantic mystery of a tribesman’s 
** amour ”’ and a man-eating panther ; which leads up 
from an incident that occurred some months before 
my arrival in the district. 

I was interviewing the old Zamindar and physician 
one morning, when I happened to mention that I had 
heard of a famous man-eating panther in that part 
of the Manbhum district. He then gave me the fol- 
lowing sensational information. 
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In the adjoining district of Gaya, a Government 
reward of Rs. 800/- had been notified for the destruc- 
tion of a man-eating panther that had carried away 
some children and had killed a young man, but the 
panther was so wily that no one had been able to rid 
the district of him. The panther eventually wandered 
into the Manbhum district, and found his way into 
the estate of the old Zamindar. 

A boy of five or six years was carried away from 
one of the old man’s villages, and a baby in arms— 
lying in a cot—from an adjoining village, a few days 
later. 

The old Zamindar—himself a reputed ‘* Shikarry ”’ 
—collected the young warriors of his jungle tribes. 
The Government reward had risen, meanwhile, from 
Rs. 800/- to Rs. 600/- (about £45) and was trans- 
ferred for payment in the Manbhum district, where 
the panther had now been located. 

Among the warriors whom the Zamindar had 
gathered together from all his villages was one by 
name ‘‘ Jaduh,’’ who was the best shot with the bow 
and arrow, the cleverest hunter and leader of the 
young nimrods. He had often complained to his old 
landlord, the physician, that the parents of the girl 
he desired to marry would have nothing to do with 
him, owing to an old-standing family feud. It has 
been mentioned already that these semi-wild, indi- 
gene tribes are bound by no Hinduistic canons, and 
marry whom they please, provided it is with the 
parents’ consent, the girl (with very rare exceptions) 
being of a marriagceable age. 

Jaduh, the landlord said, was very much upset; 
so much so, that at the test shooting, or target 
practice that the old Zamindar had held—which he 
was in the habit of holding just before an important 
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hunt—Jaduh was not up to his usual mark. He was 
the ‘‘ William Tell’’ of the jungle villages, and as 
famous among his people as that hero was with his 
bow and arrow in Switzerland; but. though on this 
occasion he never missed the upright match-box at a 
range of fifty paces, and beat all the other shooters— 
winning the special ‘‘ warrior’s potion’’ that the 
physician mixed for luck—he failed to hit his mark 
dead in the centre every time, as he normally did, 
whenever his turn came round. 

He begged of the Zamindar to intervene in his love 
affair, by persuading the parents of the girl to forget 
the old-time feud, and so to obtain his bride for him. 
This the Zamindar promised to do, if he (Jaduh) suc- 
ceeded in slaying the panther for the safety of the 
community. ‘‘ Jaduh swore he would do this,’’ said 
the Zamindar, ‘‘ after he had paid for the ‘ warrior’s 
potion ’ like an honest man, swallowed it with great 
gusto, and departed to his village with the other 
walriors.”’ 

The following afternoon several men from Jaduh’s 
village and other villages awoke the Zamindar from 
his siesta and told him excitedly that early that morn- 
ing the panther had carried away the girl—‘‘ who,”’ 
they said, ‘‘ was as beautiful as a lotus flower ’’—with 
whom Jaduh was in love, as they all knew. The girl 
had gone to a stream in some jungle nearby the vil- 
lage to fill her ‘‘ chatty ’’ (pitcher) with water—as the 
women and girls of the village were in the habit of 
doing—when the panther sprang out and carried the 
girl away. They said that it was the biggest panther 
they had ever seen. 

The men brought a head cloth they had found, and, 
showing this, told the Zamindar that there was no 
sign of the girl, and that the parents were distracted 
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with grief. They said that Jaduh had also dis- 
appeared, and thought that he must have been fol- 
lowing his sweetheart ; and, seeing what had occurred, 
he had gone off in chase with his bow and sheath of 
arrows. 

The Zamindar said that he immediately ordered 
out an army of warriors, and, leading them himself, 
he searched the jungles day and night for three days, 
but without success. ‘They could find no semblance 
of a clue—no signs of a struggle, no drag, and not a 
drop of blood. He said that, had it not been for the 
unmistakable pug-marks of a big panther at the very 
spot where the girl was seized, and in other places— 
evidence that convinced the parents of the tragedy— 
there would have been no doubt in his mind that 
Jaduh had eloped with the girl, particularly as he was 
aman of great daring and courage. 


A fortnight had elapsed before there was any news 
of Jaduh, during which interval the panther had com- 
mitted two more raids, carrying away a child and 
wounding a woman at a quarry that was being worked 
by a Zamindar friend, of my friend, the physician. 
All the landlords far and wide, and their tribes, were 
now up in arms against this sabre-toothed monster ; 
and my friend, communicating with all the chiefs of 
that part of the district, organized a week’s campaign. 
The great day of the opening of the campaign 
dawned, and the physician said he was marching out 
of the village with his warriors, when suddenly they 
beheld a bullock-cart, covered up to the top with 
leaves and branches, creaking slowly up the low hill 
towards them. 

The warriors gazed in silence, then suddenly 
shouted with joy. Blunt-headed arrows, with white 
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rags tied round them in a knot, were shot up into the 
air; a signal for “* hands up ”’ and declaring who you 
are ! 

It was no other personage than Jaduh himself, 
driving the cart. He stood up and waved his arms, 
and there was a mad rush down the hill. ‘‘I came 
up,’’ said the physician, ‘* and, forcing myself into 
the centre of the crowd of tribesmen, who were shout- 
ing and jostling each other, frenzied with excitement, 
I beheld a huge panther stretched on the ground. It 
had been pulled out of the cart from underneath the 
leaves and branches, where Jaduh had hidden it. He 
had shot it; for it had a broken arrow through the 
heart—Jaduh’s favourite spot. 

My friend said that Jaduh received the Government 
reward, as they had no difficulty in proving that that 
was the identical man-eater ; but, the Zamindar said, 
that Jaduh, instead of being a man of sorrow, as they 
had all expected—after his bereavement—became 
elated with joy. 


Then, a short time later, a rumour spread that mys- 
terious things were happening in the jungle near 
Jaduh’s village, where the panther had carried off 
‘* Luti’’ (tendril of a creeper), the beloved one of 
Jaduh, now a great hero. 

Hfer voice could be heard at night, calling to her 
warrior-lover, and the tribe would be struck dumb 
with many a superstition of her ghost, which was sup- 
posed to live in a wide-spreading evergreen, the Jack- 
fruit tree, that sheltered Jaduh’s house from the 
fierce rays of the hot-weather sun. Almost entirely 
on top of this tree did Jaduh live, with the spirit of 
his adored Luti. Their whispers and soft laughter, 
scented with the breath of the mango blossom, would 
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dar, ‘‘ and they want me to eat it. Tried a python 
once,’’ he said. ‘* It is awful—I should sooner die.’’ 
He looked so distressed that I felt sorry for him; and, 
making him quickly don my syce’s rig-out, the horse 
and I proceeded on our journey with our new groom ; 
the real syce coming up behind as a poor wood-cutter, 
carrying a bundle of sticks on his head. 

We soon began to meet groups of the merry tribes- 
men; but, fortunately, they took no notice of the 
groom, who, complying strictly with my instructions, 
kept his back turned carefully to each crowd of men 
as we met them, patting the horse or whisking off 
flies. ‘The humble wood-cutter and I were, however, 
questioned closely on each occasion with loud bursts 
of laughter, and the moments were full of thrill. But 
to our great relief the hunters passed on, and con- 
tinued their chase, leaping over obstacles, and shout- 
ing out: ‘* How far can the lamb run?—let him stop 
and get through the ordeal! ”’ 

The poor lamb, however, got away safely with me, 
the three of us having had as merry a time as the 
tribesmen. ‘The Zamindar accompanied me all the 
way to Jaduh’s village, thanking me profusely for his 
escape from—as he tried to explain to me—a week’s 
dreadful bilious attack. 


Jaduh’s village nestled in a deep valley between 
two high hills. About twenty huts stood in a large 
clearing surrounded with jungle. 

It was April, and the hot wind had died down 
when, late in the evening, I reached the village. The 
physician had arrived, and a dance was proceeding to 
the deep, sonorous sounds of the jungle drum; but 
the marriage hour had been postponed till late that 
night. While the physician was preparing—for the 
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bride and bridegroom—a special potion that had a 
charm 1n it for Luti’s return to flesh and blood, on 
her lover’s shooting another man-eating panther, to 
make his third—an odd number—I was made com- 
fortable on a cot, placed under a mango tree; and 
spent most of the spare time in conversation with the 
bride’s father and mother. 

They said that Jaduh was with his spirit-bride and 
that the lovers would come at the appointed hour. 

It was a waning moon when I joined the village 
folk. In the centre of the solemn circle, a large up- 
right stone had been placed, dripping with fresh, ver- 
milion liquid, and decorated with flowers. At the 
foot of the idol lay a small stone bow] containing the 
physician’s magic potion; and, a few paces in front 
of the god, there were two stools of rough-hewn 
wood. On one sat Jaduh—a fine athlete—with his 
bow and sheath of arrows. The other stool was 
empty, but garlanded with jungle flowers. Jaduh’s 
right arm, which never moved from its attitude of 
embrace throughout the ceremony, encircled some- 
thing. 

** It is the sweet spirit of Luti,’’ whispered the 
physician. ‘* Even when our wives and sweethearts 
go to visit friends,’’ he said, ‘‘ their spirits are with 
us ; the spirit, you see,’’ he explained, ‘‘ can be in two 
places at one and the same time. Those of us that 
are more enlightened demand the presence of our 
absent ones—in whatever form they may be absent 
—from ‘ Mahadeo’ our Jungle god, as a pre-requisite 
of human life: and those of us that are exceptionally 
strong in belief can project the tangibility of wife or 
sweetheart; a distinct power,’’ he said, ‘‘ that the 
husband or lover alone is conscious of. Love is a 
mighty force,’’ he soliloquized, as our eyes were 
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turned to some flute-players, ‘‘ that neither these hills 
nor their wild animals can destroy.’’ 

Four young warriors were pacing with slow, 
punctilious steps round and round the idol and the 
bride and bridegroom, breaking that early morning 
stillness of deep sleep with soft, melodious notes; 
while the pale amber light from the dying moon fil- 
tered through the jungle foliage, and tinted the scene 
with a weird, checkered pattern. 

When the flutes ceased, the parents of the bride 
came forward with wreaths of mango leaves and heads 
of harvest rice; and, after garlanding Jaduh and the 
empty stool, they raised their hands in supplication 
to the stone god: ‘‘ Mahadeo, O Mahadeo!’’ they 
pleaded audibly, in tones of soft cadence, ‘* look with 
thine eyes upon this union, O Mahadeo!’’ Then the 
flutes played again, till the trills died away into the 
silent distance. 

For a few moments no one spoke or moved. Then 
the half-naked circle of people—the men, long-haired, 
clad but in loin-cloths—suddenly rose together and 
stood to attention—the physician and I rising with 
the solenin congregation—and a chorus of intoning 
voices awoke the still jungles. ‘* Mahadeo, O Maha- 
deo! Look with thine eyes, O Mahadeo.’’ Then 
deathly silence—broken suddenly by a long-drawn 
howl from a dog jackal, that died into the silence of 
a few seconds; and then, the sharp, gasping yells of 
the pack ! 

The parents of the bride now rose silently and 
departed; and then the men, women and children 
began to disperse, melting quietly away, one by one, 
till Jaduh was left sitting alone by the empty gar- 
landed stool. 

He sat motionless ; under the bedraggled, drunken 
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moon—drunk with the honeyed zephyrs of mango 
blossoms—that melted imperceptibly into the yellow 
streak of dawn : but (in the rhapsodical terms of these 
semi-wild people) before the great, fiery eye of that 
other life that floats on the holy rivers of Time, arose, 
with its scorching rays, Jaduh stood up; and, lying 
flat on the ground before the stone god, then, rising 
and bowing, he raised to his lips the physician’s magic 
potion and drank it down. Then he turned, and 
kneeling beside the empty stool, he picked up the 
garlands of his beloved Luti, and, embracing her 
spirit by his side, crept away into the silent jungle 
where the jackals called. 


About four months later, another man-eating 
panther made its appearance. This was apparently 
the third in the course of eighteen months, Jaduh 
having slain the two former ones. 

It was a day in August, pouring with rain, when 
the old Zamindar and physician called at my bunga- 
low, and asked me to go out with him that afternoon 
to shoot the panther. ‘There was no Jaduh to help 
us. IIe had mysteriously disappeared since the first 
news of this animal’s depredations in the district— 
since which about ten days had elapsed. 

We had to deal with an exceptionally cunning 
panther. The tribes-folk were moving about for 
safety, in parties of not less than five or six, and the 
panther took to waylaying them. He never showed 
himself, but, emitting terrific roars, he would scare 
the party, who would bolt; some terrified woman in- 
variably dropping her head wrap, or loose skirt-cloth. 
This cloth the panther would seize and take into the 
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jungle—a habit that he had apparently acquired— 
and would lie im wait near it, having discovered that 
the owner would, sometimes, return to try to retrieve 
it. A poor tribeswoman can ill-afford to lose her only 
piece of cloth, and though the women were strictly 
warned by the men, one in despair would be tempted 
to steal away in search of her garment. ‘The panther 
(we had good evidence) had recently killed a woman 
in this way, and had wounded another, who had been 
timely rescued. 

This cunning brute had been marked down in a 
well-known gorge, lying between two almost bare 
hills, about ten to twelve miles away from my bunga- 
low. I lent the Zamindar my twelve bore gun with 
lethal ball, while I took out a heavy bore rifle. 

It was drizzling with rain when we arrived at the 
mouth of the gorge, with about three hours of day- 
light to spare. There were three tribesmen with us 
who knew where the piece of cloth, reported to have 
been carried away by the panther, had been hidden. 
The gorge was a beaten track, where a party had been 
surprised. We climbed up on the left side of the 
gorge, and stalked through some rough scrub, until 
we suddenly peered down into a steep, rock-bound 
water-course, the fairly-wide floor of which—like an 
alley with a steep gradient—led up into a large cave, 
curtained riotously with dripping creepers. The wet, 
mud-stained cloth had been cleverly placed by the 
panther ; if deliberately done. 

Well within view, and easily retrievable, one end 
of the garment lay on the top of a low bush, growing 
at the edge of the high-walled water-course, while the 
greater length overhung the precipitous wall of rock. 
Owing to the hard surface everywhere, we made no 
attempt to look for pug-marks; but, judging from a 
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mass of gravel and loose stones that had been shifted 
at the higher end of the cleft, making a passage down 
to the alley, we made certain that the panther was 
inside the dark cave. 

Placing ourselves on the Icft bank of the water- 
course, in a conimanding position on top of a rock, 
screened with sufficient scrub, the physician and I 
dismissed the tribesmen, sending them back to the 
mouth of the gorge to keep guard there with their 
bows and arrows and to await our return. 

We had been waiting expectantly for long over 
an hour, with no other sound than the soft patter of 
the light rain to disturb the stillness, when suddenly 
we heard an indolent ‘‘ ha-oungh,’’ which sounded 
like a protracted yawn. The sound came again, a 
little louder, from the direction of the cave. The 
dreaded man-killer had evidently awakened from his 
afternoon siesta, and was about to move. 

The Zamindar and I turned slightly to relieve our 
cramped limbs, when, to our great astonishment, we 
saw the cloth moving on top of the bush. Then the 
top branches of the bush itself rustled and shook, 
making the garment flutter along the wall of the cliff. 
It was amazing—there was not a breath of air! Then 
we heard a careless tread behind the bush, on some 
loose stones, and felt convinced that something or 
somebody was hidden there. Whatever it was, it 
must have stalked up from the gorge below with 
exceptional caution, for we neither saw nor heard 
anything. 

The dreadful thought then seized me that it might 
be the poor owner of the garment, but the Zamindar 
shook his head. ‘*‘ No woman—unless in love,’’ he 
whispered, smiling, ‘‘ would behave with such utter 
disregard of attack.’’ At that moment the cloth 
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shook again, as if the panther were being deliberately 
tantalized—to be baited out—wherever he was in 
hiding. 

We were gazing on the bush and cloth, and con- 
centrating so deeply on the puzzle, that for the time 
being we forgot about the panther. 

Suddenly, as if it had been a mental image—a 
weird hallucination—or as if a phantom had instan- 
taneously been projected by something, from some- 
where, the shape and form of a monster spotted cat 
was there, standing before us, in front of the bush, 
so silently and mysteriously had he stalked up. Then, 
deliberately, with the greatest nonchalance, he 
squatted upon the low flat rock on which he was 
standing ; then his tail swayed and we heard its flap, 
flap. 

With massive shoulders spread out, and huge head 
upright, with ears cocked, a steady gaze—in the 
abandoned curiosity of the tabby cat—was fixed upon 
the bush; on which the cloth still lay. 

Suddenly the monster sprang up, as if preparing 
to leap on something on the other side of the bush. 

To take a shot was dangerous, for fear of a man or 
woman being hidden so close to the line of fire, but 
I raised my rifle. At that instant there was a sudden 
‘* whiz,’’ and up reared the monster panther with an 
arrow through his neck! 

A mighty roar—another ‘‘ whiz’’ more audible, 
and, instantaneously, a second arrow penetrated the 
shoulder—a deadly heart shot! 

A savage roar, and a rush in our direction followed, 
and a third arrow whizzed past us. The Zamindar 
and I instantly lay flat on the top of our rock, to 
avoid being seen by the panther, and for safety from 
further arrows; but, to our great relief, we heard the 
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‘“‘thud ’’ of a heavy animal falling, some thirty or 
forty paces past our right front: and then there 
came the unmistakable dying groans of the huge 
panther. 

Suddenly, piercing the dense, steamy atmosphere, 
there came a yell of delight from the farther side of 
the water-course, and a voice rang out: ‘* Lut, 
Luti! ”’ 

Then came the melody of sweet, running notes— 
for the tribesmen are never without their small bam- 
boo flute—and, in answer to the call, we saw a slim, 
voung girl of about twenty quietly emerge from the 
scrub jungle in front of us. 

She had wrapped round her a single raiment of 
dark red cloth; and, with her black, shining hair, 
gathered up on the left side—adorned with a spray 
of tiny white jungle flowers—Luti looked comely 
indeed. 

The physician was silent for a while; but when he 
called out, the girl seemed to know him and came 
and touched his feet. Jie took her return back to 
human life as a real occurrence, for had not ‘* Maha- 
deo’’ accepted the appeal in the magic potion that 
he, the physician, had mixed for the marriage, and, 
accordingly, had not ‘‘ Mahadeo ’’—their god—wit- 
nessed and blessed the union? 

When Jaduh came up laughing and playing his 
flute, we were standing over the dead panther. I 
congratulated the nimrod on his wonderful shooting, 
but he only laughed. The physician then addressed 
the couple as man and wife. ‘‘ Go,’’ he said to 
them, “‘embrace your parents, and make merry 
to-night with your people.’’ 

I asked no questions. J could not let them think 
that I doubted, and was obsessed with the puzzle as 
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to where, during her absence, the young lady had 
been in hiding. I merely inquired—wondering at 
the bravery of the girl—about her presence behind 
the bush, and the shaking of the cloth. But these 
tribal people are reticent : they seldom answer ques- 
tions and only laugh. 

All that we could gather from Jaduh was that he 
and the spirit of the girl had taken up their position 
on the other side of the water-course, about twenty 
minutes previous to the shooting of the panther. 
That, fearing the panther might not come out till 
after dark, the spirit of Luti crept round to the bush 
in order to induce the animal to come out of his 
retreat at once. 

Jaduh had apparently, then, come up from the 
gorge a good hour after the Zamindar and I had 
taken up our position. He said he had not met our 
three followers, as he had come along a short-cut, 
and was not aware of our presence there. He merely 
admitted having been away for ten days, that he 
arrived only that morning, and heard that the 
panther had been marked down there. 

The Zamindar looked at me in surprise, when, on 
our homeward journey, I could not help commenting 
upon the bravery of the girl in creeping up, and hid- 
ing behind the bush, which was practically guarded 
by the man-eating panther. It was the most remark- 
able feature of the romance. 

‘*The spirit has no fear,’’ said the Zamindar. 
‘* Besides,’’ said he, ‘‘ even though the girl had come 
up, and had been behind the bush in the flesh itself, 
she would still have had no fear, owing to her abso- 
lute confidence in her husband’s deadly marksman- 
ship. Women are like that when they love,’’ he said 
with a laugh. 
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‘‘'Yes,’’ I agreed, as we finally separated; and I 
went my way, lost in wonderment. 


Business frequently took me into the town of our 
district about twenty-two miles distant. One even- 
ing in December I was playing bridge at the Club, 
and was introduced to a tea planter from Assam, who 
was on a tour for the recruitment of labour. We 
were discussing the tribes and their characteristics, 
when he suddenly said: ‘‘ A man by the name of 
Jaduh arrived one morning at my garden, about 
eight or nine months ago. He came from this dis- 
trict,’’ said the planter, ‘‘and brought with him a 
pretty young girl of his tribe who had been wounded 
on the shoulder—by a man-eating panther, so the 
couple informed me. The man was a fine fellow and 
a remarkably good shot with the bow and arrow. He 
left at once, leaving the girl in our care. We 
attended to her wound and healed it up.’’ 

The planter and I immediately compared notes of 
approximate dates. Jaduh’s last visit to the tea 
garden was in August, when he demanded the girl 
back, and took her away from her work. 

The people of the district had heard of, and some 
of them knew about, the Assam Tea Gardens; and, 
being but a distance of three days’ journey by rail- 
way and river steamer, Jaduh had apparently found 
his way up there with his ‘* Rose Marie,’’ where he 
knew she would be safe. He brought her back 
apparently when the opportunity of being able to 
shoot his third panther presented itself, and he was 
able to preserve his secret. 

There was no fraud on his part; his belief in the 
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presence of his lady-love’s spirit, in the marriage and 
in the physician’s potion being as genuine as that of 
the tribe, for without the great hold that these be- 
liefs had upon him—for the accomplishment of deeds 
of daring—his courage would have failed him. Again, 
Jaduh but carried out Dame Nature’s great un- 
written canon: ‘‘ All is fair in love and war.’’ It is 
a civilized dictum that the wild tribes also obey ; but 
unconsciously. 

How Jaduh managed to rescue his girl from the 
previous panther that attempted to carry her off, and 
that—as related—he had shot ten days later, will 
ever remain a secret. 

What I found out, I kept to myself. It would 
have been a sin to disturb the beliefs of these un- 
sophisticated people—beliefs that have their bene- 
ficial influences, and which, to them, mean life itself. 


CHAPTER IV 


EASTERN OCCULTISM. AN ELEPHANT’S SUSCEPTIBILITY 
AND A FESTIVAL 


Y bungalow, an old indigo planter’s resi- 
[OU ecscerstht dated back a century and a half 

—was situated within easy walking distance 
of a quaint old bazaar, in a small Indian town, Baja- 
baja. This insignificant town was an isolated place 
—and no nearer now to large Indian habitations than 
it used to be—out in the wilds of the Chota Nagpur 
hills, where bears infested the forests and the man- 
eating tiger was an ever-present dread. 

With its few shops of cotton fabrics—chiefly of 
foreign manufacture—of food stuffs, cereals and 
sweetmeats, the bazaar was the only marketing and 
holiday-making centre for the aborigines of the sur- 
rounding country, which stretched to many miles of 
plains, table-lands, abrupt rock-bound hills and fer- 
tile valleys. 

I was managing at the time, on behalf of the 
estate’s influential proprietors, a large stretch of 
landed property that had passed out of the hands of 
a Raja—himself an aborigine—who lived, as I did, 
near this small town. The bazaar was situated be- 
tween the Raja’s straggling mansion and my bunga- 
low. From the tops of our houses, the Raja and I 
could wave to one another. In this isolated place I 
was the only white man, my nearest companion being 
thirty miles away. 

89 
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It was towards the end of the monsoons—about 
the middle of September—that I took a walk one 
afternoon, after my day’s work was done—towards 
the bazaar, which had the reputation of having had 
not a single stone turned on its cobbled street—the 
one thoroughfare—nor a single house materially 
altered since the time of the last Moghul Emperor 
of Delhi. 

The Raja was the overlandlord of the shopkeepers 
and the residents, and was proud of the antiquity of 
his small town. From the standpoint of the priest- 
hood, the route that led through this town was an 
important one, since it connected distant cities with 
the jungles ; which are always an attraction to ascetics 
and fakirs for the purposes of pilgrimage, penance 
and meditation. 

The bazaar, therefore, for which I was bound on 
my afternoon stroll, was a convenient halting-place 
for the traveller, particularly for the recluse, the 
Sadhu priest; and I was not surprised—when I 
passed out of my gateway on to the traveller’s road 
—to find a large female elephant approaching me, 
with a Hindu priest and the Raja seated on her 
back. 

The priest was gorgeously attired in a saffron robe 
and a panther skin; while the Raja was bare-headed 
and almost nude—so humbly was he garbed in a 
snow-white loin-cloth and a linen wrap, dyed yellow, 
thrown carelessly over his shoulders. It was a warm, 
clammy afternoon, and the air was alive with screech- 
ing crickets and innumerable bugs. 

The Raja put his hands up in salute, stopped the 
elephant, and introduced me to the priest, who was 
passing through on his way to a place in the jungles, 
ten miles distant, where a very important harvest 
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festival, the ‘‘ Chatta Parab’’ (the opening of the 
umbrella) was to take place about a fortnight 
hence. 

With a noble cast of features and long black hair, 
slightly streaked with grey, the priest was a most 
striking man. He was a Buddhist. It was a year 
since J had come to Bajabaja, and I had heard of 
this personage. He had taken up a permanent abode 
in our jungles—at the place where the festival took 
place annually—and was supposed to have a wonder- 
ful power over wild animals, after the fashion of a 
tricky class of priests, the ‘* Tantriks.”’ 

But this Buddhist priest was genuine. He be- 
longed to a finer class of priests, the ‘‘ Yonies’”’ 
(society of the Lingam-Yoni), who believe that the 
love that exists between a man and a woman Is a 
link between the visible and the invisible; and that, 
were it not for this purposeful love, the love of God, 
and the love for all creation, would cease to be mani- 
fest, and would, in time, disappear. In his younger 
days this priest had sojourned in Katmandu, the 
capital of Nepal, where he had been a particular 
favourite of the Ruling Chief and was in charge of the 
royal temple of ‘‘ Tcleju.’’ ‘This, as I knew, was a 
very great honour, since this beautiful temple, situ- 
ated in the Durbar Square in Katmandu, and sancti- 
fied to the sacred memory of the Goddess Teleju— 
who put an end to human sacrifice in Nepal—is used 
exclusively by the Royal Family. 

The big elephant upon which the Raja and the 
priest sat together was gaily caparisoned and painted. 
The Goddess Durga, with sixteen hands, flourishing 
as many swords—representing her aptitude to fight 
sixteen demons—was finely painted in purple on the 
clephant’s forehead, flowery designs in red and ochre 
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encircling the figure. Down the front of the ele- 
phant’s trunk dragons in whitc outline stood out con- 
spicuously. 

‘‘Tt is an oppressive afternoon,’’ said the Raja, 
‘‘and we are going for a ride to try to find a puff 
of air somewhere. Will you join us? ”’ he asked. 

I accepted the invitation gratefully, and was 
placed between the priest and the Raja on the pad 
of the elephant. We moved off at once towards the 
open country, where the jackals had already com- 
menced to yell. As the full moon was due, we went 
out some distance, with a promise of a bright night 
to see us back. 

I soon found that the pricst was a very learned 
man, and our conversation turned on the subject of 
animals, over which, as I had heard, he had wonder- 
ful influence. I saw that he looked upon animals, 
not only as God’s creatures, but as creations in a 
higher order than that of man. He said that he had 
had a great deal of experience with the jungle bears, 
and that, not only did he understand their grunts per- 
fectly, but instinctively their feelings also. He asked 
me whether we English people believed in a psycho- 
logical relationship between animals and the human 
being, and in the existence of a distinct medium of 
understanding, quite apart from animal sounds. ‘‘ Be- 
hef,’’ he said, ‘‘in any line of thought is essential, 
before man can make scientific advances.”’ 

I said that we Finglish people had some very true 
and pertinent observations to put forward—since 
mankind and what he designated as the lower animal 
state sprang from the same great source of intelli- 
gent creation: that one observation I could quote 
was: ‘* In all times and all places, man has sought to 
understand the language of nature.’’ 
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‘¢T think we admit,’’ I said, ‘‘ a kind of language 
or medium of understanding.’”’ 

‘¢That there is a distinct language,’’ said the 
priest, ‘‘ is quite apparent.”’ 

Both the Raja and I were intensely interested, as 
this clever priest went on to expound his beliefs, as 
the result of experience. I took a special note of 
what he said at the time, and the translation is as near 
as possible. 

‘‘ Tt is the language of suggestion,’’ the priest said. 
‘* But I mean something far deeper and greater than 
the ordinary meaning of this word,’’ he continued, 
‘* and something ever so much more poignant—open- 
ing, as it does, an insight into the many mysteries of 
life—than written and spoken language. 

‘*In his physiological construction, as well as in 
his spiritual consciousness and guidance—which in 
the animals, owing to man’s want of knowledge, is 
designated merely as ‘ instinct "—man,’’ went on the 
priest, ‘‘is so closely related to the lower animal 
creation that he cannot get away from obedience— 
consciously or unconsciously—to the great indefin- 
able intuitive law of affinity that draws one creature 
to another for the purpose of a sympathetic under- 
standing. Undoubtedly, animals are drawn as much 
towards man as man Is towards them. Even in their 
completely wild state—that pure, undisturbed state of 
innocence-—animals trust man; but here comes in a 
provision,’’ said the priest, ‘‘ which, though quite 
understandable, must be defined as extraordinary, in 
our present state of knowledge. 

‘* It depends entirely upon how man regards the 
lower creatures,’’ he said, ‘‘ or his intention towards 
them. If his intention is perfectly innocent—free 
of all evil purpose or design—the animals know it 
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by their wonderful gift of intuition, and an imme- 
diate sympathetic relationship is established. The 
result is that, in the animals, trust takes the place of 
fear and of savagery, which latter state of feeling 
has its origin in fear, with its cloak of aggressive atti- 
tude, since ‘ self-defence,’ in order to be purposeful, 
must bring into operation such forces as instantly 
create an energy and strength that requires quick out- 
let.”’ 

‘** Then,’’ said the Raja, ‘‘if the animals are con- 
scious of such a hidden thing in man’s mind as $ in- 
tention,’ and know whom to trust and whom not to 
trust, they are telepathists and in a higher sphere of 
mentality than man, since in man telepathy is in its 
crudest form, if it exists at all.’’ 

‘* Undoubtedly,’’ replied the priest, ‘‘as far as 
psychological mentality exists in all forms of life, the 
lower animals are on a higher plane than is man. 

‘*You are aware, Raja Sahib,’’ continued the 
priest, ‘‘ that in our spiritual training the ‘ adoration 
of all nature ’ is the foundation of all our meditations, 
and that, in the worthiest of worthy objects, the 
flowers come first, the birds next, then all insect life, 
then the lower animals, and man the last. 

‘* In the order of this worship, man was put last 
for three important reasons: firstly, for the sake of 
politeness ; secondly, to learn humility and sacrifice ; 
and thirdly, for punishment, since man dared to 
develop his powers of reason. ‘This power was given 
to man by the gods for the purpose of testing his 
loyalty and faith—in which virtues man failed, for 
he commenced to argue.”’ 

‘Are we not then permitted to reason?’’ I 
queried. 

‘¢ For our material purposes only,’’ said the priest, 
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““to use it as we do our five senses; that is, to use it 
in the sense of doing our best; and, for developments 
after that, to live by faith: for we all know how 
limited ‘reason’ is, and that, sooner or later, it 
brings us up against a blank wall. Most men try to 
live solely by ‘ reason’ and come to grief. Nearly all 
human failings, with their ensuing troubles and sor- 
rows, are due to this.’’ 

‘* But what about the lower animals?’’ I asked, 
the Raja joining me in my question. ‘‘ They live by 
‘instinct,’ which approximates to our reason,’’ I 
said. 

The priest smiled, and, as he did so, the elephant 
suddenly stopped, put her trunk right up over her 
head and over the ‘‘ mahout’s’’ shoulder, and 
squeaked. The ‘‘ mahout ’’ got angry with the ele- 
phant, but the priest, reprimanding him in a whisper, 
invited the Raja and I to pat the trunk. We did so 
in turn, but cach time the Raja or I touched her 
trunk the elephant trumpeted in annoyance. The 
priest smiled again. 

‘* Now,’ he whispered, ‘‘ I'l] pat her trunk.”’ 

IIe did so, and the elephant immediately became 
quiet, giving little squeaks of such absolute satisfac- 
tion and delight that the Raja and the ‘* mahout ”’ 
and I were astonished. 

**T have never before touched this elephant,’’ said 
the priest, stroking the trunk that was still up- 
raised, ‘* and it is for you to guess,’’ he said, address- 
ing us, ‘how she knows my touch from yours—as 
she cannot see us on her back—and why she should, 
so suddenly, want me to pat her, and why me, 
particularly ? ”’ 

We gave up the problem, and the priest com- 
manded the elephant to proceed. ‘* Move on,’’ he 
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said, ‘‘ beloved !—thou who belongest to the sacred 
link of ‘ instinct’ that lies between God and man.’’ 

The elephant put her trunk down at once, and, 
squeaking in a manner that can only be described as 
sweet—though most uncanny—she started off again. 

‘* This incident,’’ said the priest, ‘‘is a reply to 
what you put forward—that ‘ instinct’ in the lower 
animals approximated to our ‘reason.’ ‘ Instinct,’ 
as you have seen just now, is of a very much higher 
order of things than man’s ‘ reason,’ for none of us 
could possibly deny the spiritual power—that and no 
other—that has just made the elephant respond to 
the suggestion I gave her—that I wished to pat her 
trunk! From the moment that we met for the first 
time this afternoon, she was conscious of my men- 
tality towards her and towards all animals. 

**In Hinduistic psychology,’’ continued the priest, 
‘instinct embraces premonitions, clairvoyance and 
telepathy, which man, like the animals, might have 
developed had he from the beginning subordinated 
‘reason.’ I shall try to explain the difference be- 
tween ‘ instinct’ and ‘ reason’ which will summarize 
the difference between man’s mentality and that of 
the animals. 

‘* Desire and emotion,’’ said the priest, ‘* which 
come under ‘instinct,’ are the result of external 
‘ spiritual influences.’ ‘ Thought,’ on the other hand, 
comes under the category of ‘ reason,’ and is the 
human motive-power—mark this,’’ he said, ‘* not the 
spiritual motive-power. Healthy, life-giving emo- 
tions or inspirations, such as hope, faith and trust, 
are the motive powers of the spirit. These two in- 
fluences—one ‘ spiritual,’ which is external, produc- 
ing emotion, and the other ‘ thought,’ which is local 
with man—have a sensitive lens within the ‘ sub-con- 
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scious mentality ’ of all forms of life, upon which to 
play. When the external ‘spiritual influence’ 
flashes upon this lens, it produces healthy desire and 
emotion, free of doubt and uncertainty, the emotion 
acting immediately upon the brain with some inspir- 
ing result. 

‘* Now, when ‘ thought influence ’ plays upon this 
lens, the lens naturally becomes occupied, and the 
‘spirit influence ’ is excluded ; and, as the ‘ thought 
influence ’ brings in nothing fresh, what acts upon 
the brain (the seat of distribution) are the same old 
mists and fogs that gather together again, and are 
flung backwards and forwards between the sub-con- 
scious lens and the material brain. ‘The result is stag- 
nation of soul and body in most human beings, with 
ailments whose name is legion. 

‘* The few men—and most women—who are most 
conscious of the spirit, who happen to keep this 
sacred lens free from the pernicious ‘ thought influ- 
ence,’ become great inventors, great scholars and 
mathematicians, and it is to these few, and to most 
women-kind with their home influence,’’ emphasized 
the priest, ‘‘ that all praiseworthy progress in the 
world is due. 

‘* It stands to reason,”’ the priest explained further, 
** that, in the human species, the ‘ spiritual influence ’ 
being prevented from acting upon this wonderful 
sub-conscious lens, such things as clairvoyance and 
telepathy cannot come into play—that, having been 
kept out for so long, they have ceased to exist in 
mankind—but in the few! 

** The animals, on the other hand, not having been 
overburdened with ‘thought influence,’ as a local 
power, their sub-conscious lens has remained open 
for the free play of this external ‘ spirit influence,’ 
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and the animals have, consequently, developed clair- 
voyance and telepathy, with a wonderful language of 
their own—the exchange of ‘spirit suggestion,’ 
which is a deep thing, and which only such people as 
are masters in the art of meditation—who practise the 
keeping open of the sub-conscious lens for the spirit’s 
action—can alone understand. 

‘**'The animals, however, having had a limitation 
put upon them in spiritual development, cannot be- 
come as great as man, even with his abused oppor- 
tunity. 

‘* Man,’’ concluded the priest, ‘* having no limita- 
tion as to spiritual development, might have been a 
very wonderful being—with anything possible to him. 
This spiritual greatness is still open to him, if he 
could but free himself from the fetter of conceit, in 
persisting in his ‘ thought influence.’ Therefore, as 
things are at present,’’ said the priest, ‘‘ ‘ animal in- 
stinct ’ is far superior to man’s ‘ reason ’.’’ 

The moon had risen; and we found ourselves on 
the main road again, back to which the ‘* mahout ”’ 
had guided us during our engulfment in metaphysics. 
The priest had impressed us deeply. 

‘*'You must come to the harvest festival—to be 
held in the jungles about a fortnight hence,’’ said 
the Raja to me, ‘‘and you’ll see for yourself the 
priest’s wonderful influence over the jungle bears 
that inhabit that wild place—a valley in the depths 
of the jungle—where the festival has always been 
held! ”’ 

I had intended, as a matter of duty—for the sake 
of my jungle tenantry—to be present at the festival, 
but I now looked forward to it with great keenness. 

‘* The priest’s influence over the bears,’’ said the 
Raja, ‘‘ is due to an extraordinary visionary instinct 
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—upon which the priest depends—possessed by these 
creatures and all animals; an instinct of being con- 
scious of the intention in the priest’s mind, and in 
foreseeing and complying with his spirit sugges- 
tions.”’ 

The priest, too, promised to take me in among 
the bears; and said that I might—if I cared to do 
so—even carry a rifle—but that my mind must be 
perfectly free from fear and from any kind of hostile 
or unpropitious intention against the animals. The 
‘* open-sesame,’’ he said, for the door that led to all 
animal friendship was ‘‘ innocence of intention.’’ 

We were approaching the gateway leading into 
the grounds of my bungalow, when the elephant sud- 
denly stopped again and, with her trunk raised high, 
tried to pull the ‘‘ mahout’”’ off her neck. 

‘* With your permission, Raja Sahib,’’ said the 
priest, ‘‘the elephant suggests that she would like 
to take us all home by herself, without being guided 
by her ‘ mahout’.”’ 

The Raja laughed, and ordered the surprised 
**mahout ”’ to get down and walk to the ‘* Raj-Bari,”’ 
the Raja’s residence. 

We were now at the elephant’s mercy. But she 
was perfectly self-possessed, knowing exactly where 
to go and what to do. Without a word being 
breathed by the priest, she turned into my gateway, 
walked up the drive, and stood in front of my 
verandah steps, where she hesitated for a moment. 

Then, to our great surprise—including that of my 
servants standing by—the elephant suddenly reached 
out with her trunk for a cane chair which stood near 
the edge of the verandah. She deliberately placed 
the chair on the road and then sat down beside it, 
enabling me to slip down comfortably from off her 
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pad on to the chair. The elephant then, raising her- 
self up on to her feet—entirely without a word of 
command—put the chair back on to the very spot 
from which she had lifted it. 

I then called to my servants for a loaf of bread, 
and, thanking the Raja and the priest for the pleasant 
ride, I patted the elephant’s trunk and presented the 
bread to her; but, to my surprise, she refused it, 
standing perfectly still and grumbling, with her 
trunk hanging down dejectedly. 

The priest laughed. ‘‘ You have made a mistake 
in etiquette,’’ he said. ‘* The first person to thank 
for the ride is the elephant, since she had all the 
trouble and we the pleasure. Thank her first and pat 
her trunk, then thank us afterwards and present her 
with the bread.’’ 

I did as the “‘ flamen’’ said, addressing the ele- 
phant in my best ‘* Hindustani,’’ and patting her 
trunk ; but she still refused the bread. 

** You have forgotten to thank us next,’’ said the 
priest, ‘‘ before presenting the elephant with the 
bread.”’ 

I did so. The elephant at once raised her trunk in 
salute, let it hang down for a moment or two, then 
put it out shyly—as furtively as a bashful damsel— 
asking for the bread. Then, carrying the loaf in her 
trunk, away she went down the drive with hurried 
strides and a squeak, with the Raja and the priest 
waving a ‘‘ good-bye ’’ from off her back, and calling 
out to me not to be late at the festival. My servants 
and I stood gaping in astonishment, for the elephant 
might have been human—or at least a lifetime in a 
circus, as wonderful as Sanger’s. 


* * * * * * 
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The harvest festival, or ‘‘ Chatta-Parab ’’ (Chatta— 
umbrella, and Parab—festival), takes place in the 
month of September throughout the vast Indian 
peninsula. It is kept by all classes and castes of 
people that comprise, under the great influence of 
Hinduism, two-thirds of the three hundred million 
inhabitants, and by all the aboriginal races and tribes 
in the country. These latter—who are purely wor- 
shippers of the elements and of jungle gods and 
spirits of their own psychical inspiration and creation 
—demonstrate in the ‘‘ Chatta-Parab ”’ the rituals of 
the original Phallic worship. The ceremony consists 
of the worship of a great pole, or two or three poles, 
each with a gigantic umbrella fixed on its apex. 

On the date fixed for this festival, I arrive at the 
appointed place, at about one o’clock in the after- 
noon. My friend—for I must speak of him as such 
—the ‘‘ Yoni’’ priest, in his long saffron robe, with 
the leopard skin slung over his left shoulder, meets 
me and takes me up a hillside. From on top of a 
high rock, we view for a few moments, the impres- 
sive scene that hes above and below us. 

As if disturbed by some volcanic upheaval, great 
giant rocks had been hurled up high into space and 
had come crashing down, to find lodgment one on 
top of another in broken, disordered confusion, three 
fearsome hills rise up in front of us—boulder upon 
boulder—to altitudes of two to three thousand feet. 
Towering up amongst the grey boulders, scattered 
patches of densely packed trees and shrubs of vivid 
green relieve the glinting outlook of glaring sunshine 
on rock and crag, and screen dizzy cliffs, sharp 
crevices and deep caves. 

Below us narrow valleys meet in the shape of a 
cross; in the heart of which a large, circular bit of 
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ground is in evidence. In this central position two 
large poles are lying ready to be raised. Along each 
of the valleys or wide gorges come teeming masses 
of people, singing, chanting psalms to the gods and 
beating drums; and soon the poles are lost to view, 
as the crowds come up and surround them. 

‘* Look there,’”’ said the priest, pointing to many 
black objects moving about on the top of flat rocks 
twenty to thirty feet above the heads of the late- 
comers passing along the gorges. 

‘* Bears! ’’ I exclaimed. 

‘* Yes,’’ said the priest. ‘‘ They’ll come down into 
the main valley presently, emerging from places 
where the jungle sweeps below to the flat ground, 
and we’ll walk about amongst them. But, first,’’ 
he said, ‘‘ we must mingle with the people and take 
part in the festival. The bears and these people have 
been meeting like this for many years, and with my 
training they are all now on the most friendly terms.”’ 

Then, over great rocks, we again pick our way 
carefully, but this time to join the people down in 
the valley. 

Four constables salute us. They have come from 
the civil headquarters of the district—a distant town 
—and with them are many ‘“‘ chowkidars,”’ the village 
guardians of law and order. 

Suddenly we come face to face with a sinister- 
looking man, armed with a gun and ball ammunition. 
He appears to be a North-West Frontier tribesman, 
and I cannot conceive what his object could be in 
coming to such a remote festival in the jungles— 
particularly as he appears to be a hill-man, a dis- 
interested person. 

The priest, however, has called him aside, and has 
said something to him, for I see the armed man give 
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a start. Then he gives the priest a defiant look and 
passes on. 

‘* J don’t like that armed ‘ up-countryman,’ ’’ said 
the priest to me. 

Then, touching me suddenly on the shoulder, he 
said: ‘‘ You'll have to go through an ordeal this 
afternoon, among the bears. I know exactly what 1s 
going to happen; but you need not come with me, 
if you would rather not,’’ said the priest, smiling. 

I feel queer; but, as the priest will answer no 
questions, J tell him that I will go, and that I trust 
him implicitly. 

The priest seems satisfied, and we mingle with the 
crowd. 

The sunlight pours its welcome rays of warmth 
upon the happy pleasure-seekers, as they await in 
patience the forthcoming of the Raja, whose pres- 
ence is necessary to open the festival and to conduct 
the principal parts of the ceremony. The light gait 
and smiling faces of the people, assembled to the 
strength of about 3,000 or more, men and women, 
seem to bear sufficient testimony to prosperity and 
contentment, under our great British Raj. 

Through the crowds the priest and I wander, and 
none there is who does not welcome us! The drums 
beat louder and louder, and the plaintive notes of the 
flutes—which at intervals fall upon our ears with their 
sad suggestion of early romance and lost love, cling- 
ing to dear memory—changing suddenly to quick 
runs, as if the players were making superhuman 
efforts to thrill the audience, make us sensible to the 
supreme moment of excitement in the surging 
crowds. 

We hurry along, pushing our way through, to a 
position on the top of a high flat rock, overgrown 
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with wild creepers; and there, from an eminence, 
we gaze down on a cluster of cork trees—planted 
many years ago in this wild place—with their grace- 
ful, feathery foliage and clusters of sweet white 
blossoms. 

We gaze over the heads of the closely packed 
masses—over the dancing sunlight, which lights up 
with loving touches the rebellious curls that have 
broken loose from masses of black and bronze hair, 
dressed coquettishly over the left ear, of pretty young 
Santal girls. A breeze, whispering to the sunny 
afternoon, takes liberties in a diversity of knavish 
freaks with ‘‘ chadder ’’ and “‘ saris’’ and the tabby 
turbans dotted about. While there seems to be no 
end to the variety of colours exhibited in gay apparel, 
there is nothing that could offend the most artistic 
eye. 

It is a motley blending of nature herself in her 
gayest mode, outlined upon her canvas of grey rock 
and green trees. 

Many a bright marigold and red oleander have been 
stolen from the gardens of farmers for personal 
adornment; and many a little joke passes from girl 
to girl as a flower is tossed in the air, only to be 
caught by some sheep-eyed youth whose fervent 
glances cause additional merriment. The simple 
light-heartedness of the happy ‘‘ Santal ’’—a particu- 
lar jungle tribe—is the moving spirit of the wilds of 
the Chota Nagpur hills. 

For a moment there is a lull in the assemblage, 
and then there suddenly arises a very pandemonium 
of shouts and cheers and the wild beating of drums! 

Through the crowd comes a pageant in slow pro- 
cession. Acting as pioneers, a guard of a warrior- 
caste of men with yellow turbans, and “‘lathies ’’ 
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(long iron-bound staffs) lying across their shoulders, 
make way for two palkies—a kind of palankin— 
gorgeously adorned with tapestries in silver and 
white, surrounding which are the estate officials and 
the standard-bearers of the Raja. In front of each 
palkie, a large white silver umbrella sways over the 
sea of heads. Behind the palkie of the Raja comes 
the palkie of the ‘‘ Jubraj ’’ or heir-apparent. 

Hours now seem to pass before the palkies come 
through the crowds to the appointed place. They 
sway, and halt, and come forward, as it were, with 
almost imperceptible movement. Eventually the 
procession halts in front of the gigantic poles lying 
at a slightly raised angle from the ground, the higher 
portions of which are draped with white cloth and, 
fixed to the top of each pole, is a large wide-spread- 
ing white umbrella. The base end of the poles is 
fixed between two roughly-made axes, which are 
arranged on huge wooden frames in a crude but ser- 
viceable manner. 

In its turn, as each enormous pole is hauled up by 
means of ropes to an upright position, the shouting 
of the multitude eclipses anything that has gone 
before. Leaves and flowers are plucked and thrown 
to the ground, the idea of this being that nothing of 
life is of any consequence before the universal spirit 
that pervades the atmosphere. Two Brahmins, one 
in front of each pole, call, in the name of ‘* Indra,”’ 
that the ceremony has commenced. Umbrellas are 
all hastily shut down, as open ones would be an insult 
to the god, who alone has the right to make use of 
one. 

Then, suddenly, the Brahmin priests pull the cords 
that are hanging down, suspended from the huge 
umbrellas on top of the poles. As the umbrellas fly 
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open, long white streamers of cloth and paper come 
wriggling down on to the heads of the people, these 
white curling streaks representing a shower of life- 
giving serpents, which are a gift from the gods. 

It is the duty of these snakes to increase the 
bounty of all nature. Now the people are singing 
praises to the god ‘‘ Indra,’’ the producer ; and now, 
in gratitude for good rain and a good harvest—and 
of all being well upon Mother Earth—they begin to 
make their offerings to the poles in money and in 
kind. These gifts go to the Brahmin priests, who 
conduct the ceremonies. 

Then comes the ‘‘ grand finale.’’ The tumultuous 
noise abating, a low heavy rumbling which seems to 
come from the bowels of the earth, draws the atten- 
tion of everyone to the ceremony in progress. 

The Raja and the ‘‘ Jubraj,’’ the heir-apparent, 
are walking round one of the poles, bowing each 
time they pass in front, where scattered flowers, 
thrown over clay figures of animals, mark the spot 
supposed to be pervaded with the spirit of the uni- 
verse that has moved the towering poles into position. 
Seven times have the Raja and the ‘‘ Jubraj ”’ to walk 
round each pole and to bow as often. The Brahmins 
or high pricsts, having the right evidently to sit on 
the arms of the poles, direct proceedings; but the 
sight of them, balancing for dear life, as it were, at 
elevations of eight to ten feet from the ground, on 
tiny spaces upon which even birds would scarcely 
have been mad enough to alight, introduces a 
comedy at which even my friend, the ‘‘ Yoni ”’ priest, 
smiles. 
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The festival having concluded, the crowds gather 
around the ‘* Yoni’”’ priest to bid him good-bye; for 
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I find that this priest—who lives in caves among the 
wild animals—is worshipped by the aborigines as a 
real flamen ; a god in earthly form, belonging to the 
‘‘corps diplomatique ’’ of the higher gods, and ap- 
pointed to promote goodwill and understanding be- 
tween mankind and the lower creation. Men, women 
and children bow down and touch his feet as they pass 
on. Then comes the Raja and the heir-apparent, the 
‘* Jubraj.”’ They, too, touch the priest’s feet, and, 
shaking hands with me, pass on. 

The priest and I then follow the departing crowds. 

We are entirely defenceless, with merely light 
walking-sticks in our hands. I had decided to bring 
out no firearm; in order to conform to the priest’s 
beliefs, in the ‘‘innocence of intention,’’ when 
among wild animals. 

Streams of people, singing and playing their flutes, 
have already filled up the narrow gorges, returning 
the way they had come. We are now moving along 
in a fairly quict crowd, who are going in the direction 
of the gorge, straight ahead of us, where the priest 
had pointed out the bears to me. 

Suddenly, the vanguard falls back in excitement, 
and the sound of laughter, grunts, and low murmurs 
of satisfaction come resounding down the gorge, to 
each side of which the leading people are flanking, 
leaving the centre open. 

‘*Come,’’ says my wonderful companion, ‘‘ the 
bears are being fed.”’ 

Hurrying up to the front, we join the flank of 
people that are passing along the side of the gorge 
on our right; and, as we turn a corner, I am fairly 
staggered with awe and wonder to see, in the middle 
of the valley, a family of bears—five or six big ones, 
and three little ones—licking up cooked and raw rice 
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from the ground, and standing up on their hind-legs, 
like huge, long-haired apes. They are enjoying, too, 
a variety of vegetables and fruit, all of which have 
been thrown to them by the merry passers-by. 

A Santal child goes up to within a few paces of a 
monster he-bear, and puts down on the ground before 
him a couple of ‘‘ bail’’ fruit (wood apples—hard- 
crusted—used medicinally). ‘The bear comes gently 
down, on to his four feet; but, before he takes the 
fruit, he actually waits till the child has moved away, 
in case he should frighten or accidentally hurt the 
child; as the priest interprets to me, the object of 
the bear’s hesitation to grab the fruit! 

It is so amazing that I am obliged to look about 
me to make sure that I am actually in the wild 
jungles and not at an open-air zoo in some large city. 

A few feet above the bed of the gorge the priest 
and J are standing on a rough path, making way for 
the people that are passing on our side in single file. 
Along the hillside opposite to us, a similar pathway 
runs, upon which the village people that side also are 
halting and feeding the bears, who, in the bed of the 
gorge, are hemmed in between the two lines of 
passing people. I make way for three or four women 
who, with empty baskets and small cisterns on their 
heads, are slipping down the rocks just above us. 
They salute us, and touch the priest’s feet as they 
go by. 

The priest tells me that these women have been up 
to his grotto to leave food and water for him. He 
says that, though he eats so little that he could do 
without their offerings, he is obliged—under compul- 
sion of their religious precepts and customs—to 
accept whatever they bring. 

The lines of people are now beginning to thin—the 
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numbers getting fewer. Suddenly, for some extra- 
ordinary reason, the bears begin to get excited. They 
commence to grunt savagely ; and, facing the direc- 
tion down the gorge—from which we have all recently 
just come up—they stand up on their hind-legs and 
sniff the air! Then, suddenly, collecting their forces 
together, the he-bears—apparently—make a dash 
down the gorge; while the mothers, looking formid- 
able, with their long hair on their backs standing up, 
strike a defensive attitude a little below our position, 
with their cubs crying by their side. 

A small party of people, still coming up from the 
festival ground, on seeing the bears—those giving 
battle—charging down upon them, scatter in a wild 
panic ! 

The priest and I are staring in the direction of the 
trouble—while I am wondering what it could pos- 
sibly be, that had disturbed the bears. 

Suddenly, dressed in his shabby khaki tunic, we 
see the armed up-countryman—whom we had met 
at the festival—rushing across the beaten track down 
below, followed by two companions as evil-looking as 
himself. These up-countrymen all seem armed; and 
I am suddenly astonished to see the bears deliberately 
turn off the road and rush straight at them! One of 
the men—we think they are all ‘‘ dacoits ’’—turns 
round and, standing for a moment, fires a shot at the 
savage animals; but the bullet whistles above them 
harmlessly and, ricocheting, whizzes past us—very 
close indeed ! 

The priest smiles quite unconcernedly ; but sud- 
denly, looking serious, he yells out—apparently at 
the bears—like a dog jackal, following it up with 
three or four loud, successive sounds resembling in 
character, long-drawn ‘‘ whoas ’’; and to my astonish- 
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ment, the charging bears stop instantly and stand 
panting till the three men disappear round a low spur 
of our hill. Then the he-bears return towards our 
position, and wait a short distance from us, till they 
are joined by the two mothers with their cubs. Then 
the whole party of bears climb silently up into the 
jungle. 


CHAPTER V 


EASTERN OCCULTISM. A PRIEST’S CAVE AND WILD 
ANIMAL VISION 


"Tite sudden stillness becomes startling. I miss 


the voices of the people and the occasional 

squeals of their pariah dogs, and look round 
me. The crowds have all gone—disappeared entirely 
—and the priest and I are left alone! 

I am lost in wonder at the priest’s marvellous 
power over these wild bears; and, to his amusement, 
I stare at him in blank amazement. 

He explains to me that he had uttered a ‘“‘ vola- 
pux ”’ of the jungles, and that the bears had heard, 
understood, and obeyed; that, but for his interven- 
tion, the three men, with their evil designs— 
**dacoits’’ or nimrods, whatever they might be— 
would have been torn to pieces. 

He says that he had used—especially for my bene- 
fit—the universal ** spoken-language ’’ of the jungles, 
understood by all wild animals—but wild creatures 
only—in every part of the world. He explains that 
this language, practically lost by domesticated ani- 
mals—as these had imbibed man’s ways and modes 
of expression—is quite separate and apart from 
animal telepathic communication. 

**Come,”’ says the priest, ‘‘ if you would like to 
see my cave. It’s getting late.”’ 

I follow the priest up a steep path over the rocks. 
The sun is beginning to drop towards the west; and, 
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before nightfall, I must get back to my waiting horse 
in the village, a mile beyond the festival ground. 

Through thick jungle, which screens the dangerous 
rocks and crevices, we have climbed up about two 
hundred feet, when, to my great discomfort, we see 
bears again—this time a string of them in single file, 
coming down the same path up which we are 
struggling ; and—to add to my anxiety—the leading 
bear in front of us is a mother with a cub on her back, 
which makes her look an enormous size. She appears 
to be almost on the top of the priest, who merely 
steps aside to let her pass, pushing me with his arm 
into a position behind him. 

I feel my knees trembling as, one after another, 
the bears pass, almost touching the priest. Slowly 
they scramble down, swaying their big black heads 
from side to side, and breathing, with muffled grunts, 
deeply and loudly. It is terrorizing ; but, for all the 
notice they take of us—standing perfectly still—we 
might be castings in stone. 

** My friends are going down to the gorge again, 
apparently—probably to feed there all night,’’ said 
the priest, after the bears—to my great relief—had 
gone by with goodwill. 

Then, crossing a giddy spur to our right—as if we 
were rounding the edge of a mighty pyramid—we 
see in front of us, on the eastern face of the hill, a 
ledge protruding. 

On the top of this ledge that faces our direction, 
and overlooking a sheer precipice to a depth of five 
or six hundred feet below, looms the dark facade of 
the priest’s grotto ; a shaft of light stabbing the dark- 
ness inside. A great giant creeper, the ‘‘ Bauhinia 
Vahlii,’’ with its big round leaves—used as plates by 
the aborigines—decorates gracefully the top of the 
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cave, the rustic arch, or roof, being supported on 
each side by massive buttresses of solid rock. 

‘‘ This,’’? says the priest, as—after some further 
climbing—we set foot on the ledge, ‘‘ is my medi- 
tating platform, touched by the god of day with his 
first rays, as he emerges—there!’’ exclaims the 
priest, pointing to the east. 

Golden beams from the now blazing west flood the 
vast scene that lies below us. Hills, valleys, and the 
near villages, from which rise blue spirals of smoke, 
like spray-laden waterspouts at sea, are glinting and 
flashing everywhere. With the blue range of flat 
country beyond, sparkling in unison, the horizon 
might be a view of the Mediterranean on a summer 
afternoon, from some lonely monastery on the Italian 
Riviera. 

Then we step inside the cave, where a ‘‘ chirag ’”’ 
(small naked-wick light) burns in the inky blackness 
and throws ghostly shadows. 

On the ground, to our left, is a bed of straw, on 
which hes a bundle of thick rope. ‘To the right of 
us, on large flat stones, stand a few earthenware 
vessels. Then, a few steps further we penetrate the 
main entrance, and—ugh! Musty, fetid odours 
come from black, narrow galleries. The priest says 
something in a low voice, and a chorus of hoarse 
echoes arise, disturbing innumerable bats, which dart 
in and out, just missing our heads. 

My nerves, already strained, feel shaky; and I am 
about to leave the cave when some faded cuttings 
from old English illustrated papers, pasted on a stone 
wall in front of the flickering wick of light, arrest my 
attention. 

There is a mud-stained portrait of their Majesties, 
King Edward VII, and Queen Alexandra. The pic- 
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ture of an English lady in an eighteenth-century 
crinoline—some coloured nursery pictures, and an 
English seaside view ! 

On the floor, resting against the wall of the cave, 
directly below the old prints, are two slabs of grey 
stone, each with a well-carved figure standing out 
upon it. One is the god ‘‘ Siva,’’ and the other 
‘* Hara,’’ the half-man and half-woman—the deity 
that commands the adoration of all nature! 

I am on the point of asking the priest about the 
old pictures on the wall, when a soft, wheezy sound 
at my feet makes me look down. 

**It won’t harm you, but don’t move,’ 
priest. 

My blood freezes, as a huge, long cobra—one 
of the deadly snakes of India—glides slowly by, 
between the priest and myself, within an inch of my 
feet ! 

But I can stand the trial no longer, for almost 
immediately another huge, wheezy cobra emerges 
from behind the stone slabs on the ground, and sud- 
denly curling itself up erect, begins to hiss with its 
hood inflated! I step back horrified, and turn to fly ; 
but the priest following me, puts a hand on my 
shoulder. 

‘¢ ‘Wait, let me lead you out,’’ he said ; ‘* you must 
step carefully.”’ 

Completely upset, I follow the priest, trembling. 

We are passing his bed of straw on our way out of 
the cave, when suddenly the bundle of rope I had 
noticed lying on his bed, uncoils, and an enormous 
python drags out its length towards the priest. This 
is too much for my nerves. Coward or no coward, I 
am out of that death-trap, the priest’s grotto, in the 
flash of a second! 
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‘*T am sorry, priest,’’ I said, as we stood once 
again on the ledge, breathing God’s fresh air, ‘* but 
one has to be considerably hardened to stand snakes, 
leave alone anything like an intimate friendship with 
them. I suppose,’’ I said, ‘‘ you have removed their 
poisonous fangs? ”’ 

‘*No,’’ said the priest, smiling good-humouredly, 
‘*to remove the snakes’ fangs would speak little for 
one’s beliefs and one’s faith. My cobras are in full 
poison, and very deadly. But,’’ said he, ‘*‘ my guests 
are quite safe, as these snakes are well under my com- 
mand.’’ 

‘* But one was angry,’’ I exclaimed ; ‘* he stood up 
and hissed ! ”’ 

‘* That was merely because you were a stranger in 
the cave. They are alive, too, to warning cries in the 
jungle, and always hiss when the cries cease, to draw 
my attention to some danger that the other animals 
have proclaimed. Listen,’’ said the priest. 

Suddenly, some jackals in the jungle, just above 
the grotto, gave an alarm cry; a peculiar bark, always 
significant of the proximity of some dangerous car- 
nivore, such as a tiger, a hyena, or a wolf. 

‘* Now listen carefully,’’ said the priest, as the 
jackal’s alarm cries died away. 

What the priest said was quite true, for the cobras 
inside that awful cave followed up the alarm cry of 
the jackals with such violent hissing that it made my 
blood creep. 

**T must now request you to do me a favour,”’ said 
the priest. ‘‘Go down to the gorge, from which 
we have come up, and wait—where the bears are 
feeding.’’ 

‘** For you? ”’ I queried. 

** T can’t tell you anything beyond that you must 
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go down there and simply wait,’’ emphasized the 
priest. 

‘* Alone! ’’ I exclaimed. 

‘* Are you afraid? ’’ he asked with a smile. 

‘* But what am I to wait for? ’’ I asked. ‘‘ I may 
as well return to Bajabaja.”’ 

‘* Don’t attempt it,’’ said the priest. ‘*‘ Remem- 
ber,’’ he said, ‘‘ that you agreed to go through an 
ordeal with the bears, and said that you would trust 
me. Show me that trust now. Your ordeal remains 
to be completed. Meanwhile,’’ he said, ‘‘ I have some 
urgent business to attend to here.”’ 

Suddenly I see a cobra winding up the priest’s leg, 
so invisibly has it glided out of the dark cave and 
approached us. Already feeling queer at the priest’s 
challenging my trust in him, in so weirdly serious a 
manner, I step back in horror at the snake, and stand 
on the narrow path that leads down from the giddy 
pinnacle. 

‘*T think I must give up the ordeal, Baba-ji,’’ I 
said, feeling panicky. ‘°‘ It is getting late, and I must 
return to Bajabaja. You must excuse me.”’ 

** Don’t attempt to leave the gorge,’’ replied the 
priest. ‘‘ You cannot be excused—your ordeal 1s 
fatefully fixed ! ”’ 

His warning, sounding most uncanny, makes me 
gasp. I glance down the steep pathway, far into 
space, and make up my mind to escape. Then, 
pleading politely that is it getting late, I glance up 
again at the ledge. 

But the priest has disappeared, and from the dark 
mouth of that blood-curdling cave—to the accom- 
paniment of a soft whirr of bats that shoot out— 
comes the weird whisper of an echo, ‘‘ you cannot be 
excused—your ordeal is fatefully fixed.’’ 
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I am alone—alone in a panic—with the sun setting ! 
—with the precipitous path below me, leading to the 
bears, and the grotto above, full of nightmare horrors. 


I have reached the valley. How I managed it— 
with a bad head for mountaineering—without falling 
over some giddy height, I cannot conceive; but, 
breathing violently, I find myself seated on a rock, 
just above the roadway that leads through the gorge. 

How long I remained seated on that rock, in a 
helpless state of mental confusion, I could not say, 
but, presently, I begin to collect my thoughts and 
take a survey of my position. 

Some thirty feet below me, a huge he-bear is 
snuffling about on the ground—trying, perhaps, to 
pick up the remains of the rice that had been thrown 
earlier in the afternoon by the merry crowd of that 
festal day. 

At the sight of the bear I feel desperate, and 
slipping down behind the rock I peep round at the 
huge creature below, with the intention of making a 
bolt on to the main track leading out of that night- 
mare gorge. My thoughts are surging—speaking 
almost aloud to me. ‘‘ If I can but get on to that 
track, I feel sure ’’—I am arguing—*‘ that I can out- 
distance a heavy creature like the one that appears 
to be watching me.”’ 

That the bear is guarding me—watching every 
movement of mine, with the clever touch of a diplo- 
matic detective—I feel extraordinarily convinced ; the 
sensation caused by the uncanny intuition being 
worse than a nightmare : I feel it must be the priest’s 
influence ; and I am beginning to resent the idea of 
interference with my liberty, whatever be the mys- 
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terious power at work. With this new feeling comes 
the strength of calm determination. 

Slowly, to the left side of that apparently fateful 
rock, I take a step forward, and I am on the point 
of following up the movement with a leap downhill— 
whether or not the loose stones below punish my im- 
petuosity with a fall—when my heart stands still! 

The huge bear is on me in an instant, and standing 
up on to his hind-legs, he shakes his head savagely 
and emits a terrific roar that sends a violent shock 
through my nerves. His hot breath fans my face, and 
I collapse behind the rock again, with my calm deter- 
mination to do a bolt fairly indefinitely postponed. 

The bear immediately becomes extraordinarily 
quiet. He retreats to his original occupation of 
snuffing about, and I peep round the rock at him 
—more now with curiosity than with fear—wonder- 
ing at the incident ; wondering what it can all mean, 
and remembering the echo of the priest’s last words 
to me, ‘‘ you cannot be excused—your ordeal is fate- 
fully fixed!’’ It is extraordinary. 

The sun is beginning to dip into the far west, and 
the idea of darkness overtaking me on the top of that 
rock makes me feel more desperate than before. I 
begin to get impatient with myself, blaming myself 
for my own stupidity in being led into foolish beliefs, 
such as human intuitions, the clairvoyance of animals, 
and the subtle powers of certain classes of the Indian 
priesthood; all of which—I begin to argue—are 
nothing short of weird imagination; the unpleasant 
occurrences so far being but a chapter of coincidences 
—chance happenings, and nothing more nor less! 

With these thoughts beguiling me into calm deter- 
mination again, I step forward a second time from 
behind that rock, with a mighty resolution to do a 
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bolt this time, and—‘‘ no mistake about it,’’ I hear 
myself soliloquizing. But sudden deep breathing 
close behind me makes me swing round im self- 
defence, and for the second time I find myself facing 
that monster bear. 

He is again standing upright like a man, and grunt- 
ing savagely at me, with his mighty forearms, and 
terrible claws this time, pawing the air threateningly, 
close to my face. I stand dazed with horror, feeling 
cold and clammy, until the bear begins to relax again 
—which seems a lifetime. Slowly, with ears back, 
he comes down on to his four legs, for the second 
time without harming me. 

Then, suddenly, with a feeling of relief, my heart 
grows strong again within me, as I hear the treading 
of something above me, on the hillside, and I feel 
certain it is the priest, who, perhaps, has finished his 
business and has arrived to conduct me back to the 
festival ground and to the village. 

But—no! my heart sinks; and I feel frozen again 
as I sce, instead of the priest, another bear—a mother 
again with two cubs—passing in front of me. Then 
the monster that had been threatening me turns 
clumsily round and joins her. I watch the bears as 
they disappear leisurely behind another big boulder, 
close to my position; and then, leaning up against 
my rock, I begin to wonder again; and—as it seems 
to me—for some inexplicable reason, I gradually lose 
all sense of fear. 

I step forward once more from that rock, with as 
firm a resolution in my mind, to get out of my 
puzzling dilemma, and I actually get a few paces 
down the hill! But somewhere deep down in my 
sub-conscious self, I feel that this, my third attempt 
to bolt, is pure pretence—I have, suddenly, no in- 
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tention of doing so; and all that I am conscious of 
is the annoyance in my mind that a mere—as one is 
apt to regard it—inexplicable sense of feeling should 
prevail against sound ‘‘common sense,’’? which 
human beings believe in, as the highest quality of the 
mind ! 

There seems no earthly reason why I cannot, if I 
choose, get away; yet, quite apart from fear of the 
bear—should I make an attempt—I now feel quite 
disinclined to go! 

My strong desire now to wait in the gorge, as the 
priest instructed me, makes me feel wonderfully con- 
fident, and as I make a bold attempt to stalk down 
the hill—with an eye on the bear—towards an in- 
viting mango tree, with wide-spreading branches, I 
pass the huge, uncanny brute to my right front— 
about twenty-five paces away—dquietly snuffling 
about as before. It is extraordinary that he should 
now take no notice of me; and I wonder again at 
the bear’s behaviour, and whether he can really be 
conscious of my altered state of mind, a theory of 
the priest’s ! 

Much impressed now with the beliefs and powers 
of the priest up in his isolated grotto, J climb up the 
mango tree and take a keen interest in the bear—my 
friend, the priest’s detective—that had such strong 
objections, apparently, to my leaving his jungle 
home. He comes down into the main track of the 
gorge now, and begins to snuffle about there. 

There is still quite a glow in the west, and the light 
is sufficiently good to see animals moving about 
clearly. Presently two other bears and three cubs 
join the big one down in the main track of the gorge ; 
and the party of bears amuse themselves snuffling 
about, and digging for white ants. Becoming now 
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more and more interested in my surroundings, I 
begin to spy out other animals. 

From among the rocks towering up above me, on 
the left side of the gorge, several jackals emerge and 
squat down like dogs on convenient ledges, as if in 
meditation of the evening view that lies before them. 

Some of them stand up and stretch their necks over 
the edge of their ledges, to gaze down with pricked 
ears—so indicative of curiosity—at the bears below 
them, in the bed of the gorge. 

The lordly manner in which the jackals strut 
about, then squat and gaze about them, as if they 
knew no such thing as care in their weird existence, 
gives me a new insight into their characteristics, 
which on the surface always appear to be those of the 
nerve-racked creatures that just eke out a living on 
starvation diet. But this seems belied by their excel- 
lent condition and the healthy thick fur of their coats. 
Scavengers as these animals are, the wonder is where 
they find food sufficient to feed their large numbers. 

It seems apparent that these jackals are waiting for 
some purpose before commencing their night prowl. 

My eyes are fixed on a big dog jackal that is sitting 
below the pack on a ledge protruding out like a 
tongue. He suddenly rises and shakes himself. Then 
walking casually up to the tongue-tip of the ledge, he 
raises his head in a most deliberate manner, and the 
next instant through the gloaming and the rock- 
bound jungle rings the high-pitched note of the open- 
ing howl that summons the pack to the night hunt- 
ing. 

** Rally, oh rally, ye hungry mates ! 

For the sentinel vulture awaits to eat you. 


We prowl round the village, we trust to the Fates, 
To find a dead bullock, or a dead Hindu.” 
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And the howl, long-drawn and awful—like the 
menacing how] of the wolf—gathers in volume, till it 
dies away in the distance, echoed and re-echoed from 
crag to crag. 

Then stillness falls with the increasing gloom, 
broken only by the faint sound of temple bells from 
a distant village. The soft tone of the bells seems 
to impress the bears far more than the jackal-leader’s 
howl, for the bruin family stand up on their hind- 
legs, in a listening attitude! 

But down on all fours come the bears and they 
grunt angrily as, after the jackal’s howl, the inspiring 
silence 1s broken by the harsh, piercing chorus of the 
pack, which bursts out in answer to their leader’s 
summons. 

Each jackal now from his ledge-top is gasping out, 
in shrieking spasms, ‘* blue murder ”’ to the vulture 
and to the hyena, who in their greed diminish the 
food supply of the countryside. 

Then from off their various rocks the jackals dis- 
appear—the big leader has gone too. But suddenly 
I see the big jackal emerge down below, near the 
bears in the track of the gorge, where presently two 
or three other smaller jackals join their leader. 

(And now, in the course of events an extra- 
ordinary thing happened which, though at the time 
I put it down to pure coincidence, set me thinking 
deeply afterwards, as it seemed to be linked up with 
all that followed.) 

To my surprise, on the side of the rocky hill to my 
right, some twenty to thirty feet above the gorge, a 
lonely ‘‘ pariah,’? or Indian village dog suddenly 
appears. He is the usual type of red dog—but an 
exceptionally large one—with a jet-black snout, long 
ears (standing up erect) and a tail, with the wonder- 
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ful wheel-curl of the ‘‘ pariah’’ variety, which winds 
itself into three circles, resting on the top of the hind- 
quarters like a red hoop. 

The dog comes cautiously along, now sniffing the 
rock-floor he is treading, now sniffing down into the 
track of the gorge, and looking at the bears, and now 
raising his head to look straight ahead of him. He 
appears to be a lost dog; one of the many, perhaps, 
that had been following the village people returning 
to their homes from the festival ground. 

The Indian village dog is gifted with a wonderful 
intelligence, foremost of which is an uncanny faculty 
of being able to sense impending danger, which in 
some cases can only be described as prophetic. He 
has a sense of locality—and a memory, too—that is 
no less as striking, and though he may wander long 
distances into the jungles after small game, such as 
hare, he finds his way home in due course, provided a 
hysena or a panther has not grabbed him. 

But he knows the unwritten law of the jungles ; 
see before ye be seen; and, if tread ye must, and give 
tongue ye must, then tread like the falling of a leaf, 
and call like the owl. 

No wonder, then, in his loneliness, that the 
** pariah ’? dog makes no attempt to whine. But he 
suddenly swings round, and on the rock on which he 
is standing, he bares his teeth, and makes a hissing 
sound, very much like the hiss of a cobra. 

It is now just at that deceptive hour of dusk when 
objects appear to expand or diminish in size, and I 
am puzzled at the huge canine-like appearance of the 
two creatures standing close in front of the dog and 
menacing him. Then another big creature emerges 
out of the dusk, and the poor dog appears to be sur- 
rounded by glaring eyes! 
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** Surely ’’—as my thoughts run—‘‘ however big 
they may appear in this light—those creatures cannot 
be any of the jackals, as these seldom attack living 
animals larger than the hare—unless 1t be some of the 
jackal pack, in the first stage of rabies! ”’ 

But, suddenly, my doubts are removed. .A jackal’s 
bark echoes through the cliffs, and then, from every 
direction in front, come the frightened barks of the 
whole jackal pack. 

It is their peculiar alarm cry, when they sense 
a dangerous carnivore, a cry quite different from 
the ‘‘ pheo,’’ so familiar to most British people in 
India. 

Then it suddenly flashes through me that the big, 
gaunt creatures menacing the dog must be wolves— 
wolves that have been scented by the jackals, the 
guardians of the jungle! 

How carefully these wolves—merciless brutes, like 
the hysena—must have stalked, sneaking after the 
poor ‘‘ pariah,’’ for the jackals seemed to have had 
no previous indication of their proximity ! 

That dark gorge seemed to be a trap for all inno- 
cent creatures after nightfall—and, even in the day, 
an ideal waylaying place—like the Khyber Pass in 
the North-West Frontier—for the jungle murderers. 

Preliminary to scrambling down off the tree, I am 
on the point of shouting out to scare away the 
wolves, and to save the dog—who to me, in my loneli- 
ness too, is almost a human companion—when, sud- 
denly, I am forestalled. 

That big bear has come silently up from the gorge. 
I see the huge black form passing slowly, without a 
sound, under my tree. In the now fading light the 
black mass seems to be gliding towards the dog’s 
position. I hear a scramble on the rock—the dog is 
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being attacked, but no sound escapes him! The next 
instant the great black mass hurls itself past the dog, 
and now, emitting a terrific grunt, the bear is in 
amongst those huge, gaunt wolves. 

Immediately the scene, so still and calm before, is 
changed to a pandemonium of startled shrieks, yaps, 
barks, and piercing howls! Something has been 
caught in the great arms of that sloth bear, but, no 
—it has struggled out again! Like dark, moving 
objects, the animals are now only just distinguish- 
able, jumping, scampering and disappearing. 

Then I look anxiously about for the dog, and with 
feelings of great relief I can make out his shape and 
form down in the gorge, hugging the opposite side 
of the cliff, and looking up to the place of his attack 
and narrow escape. 

The jackals are barking—barking on the run, in 
those spasmodic jerks of terror that are so ominous. 
The pack is being chased, apparently by the wolves, 
for the bear is still in his position and the barks and 
yaps are coming from further and further away. 

But there comes once again a sudden, piercing 
shriek—it is a jackal’s yell of terrorized agony. One 
of the pack has been caught by a hungry wolf! Then, 
from scattered directions, still further and further 
away, continue the alarm cries of the hunted jackal 
pack. 

And fainter and fainter come the echoes of the 
jackal barks, while the hurrying night—as if to hide 
the reign of terror from mortal eyes and ears—is try- 
ing to screen, with her starlit cloak, the unpleasant 
truth of the struggle for existence in Nature’s great 
jungle kingdom, second only to man’s intelligent 
world ;—that, with man’s high order of intelligence, 
is intended to be so adjusted and re-created as to 
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bring peace and happiness to all mankind, as well as 
to all creatures. 

Whether, inadvertently, bent on some jungle 
mission of reconnoitre—or perhaps the bear had a 
particular aversion to wolves, the presence of which 
he had scented—my friend, the detective, certainly 
saved the dog from being pounced upon and carried 
away. But, to all appearances, it looked as if it had 
been deliberately done. 

The dog had little to fear from the jackals, which, 
had the wolves not been there, might have merely 
followed the ‘‘ pariah ’’ through sheer curiosity—and 
perhaps have molested him, had they collected in 
large numbers. 

I feel now suddenly obsessed with but one idea— 
that I must, however terrorizing the undertaking, 
return to the priest’s grotto. It seems strange that 
he has not come down from his cave—though he had 
evaded that issue—and I have an extraordinary in- 
tuitive feeling that for some reason he wants me 
instead to find my way up to him by myself, and 
that he is waiting for me. 

I am longing, too, for the dog’s close companion- 
ship, and again I begin to look about anxiously for 
him. It strikes me that perhaps the dog is familiar 
with the place, and has on occasions followed the 
priest up to his eerie sanctum sanctorum. I feel cer- 
tain that the dog could find the pathway—which I 
am now looking for in vain—before the black night 
settles down completely. 

In the semi-darkness I call to the dog in a soft 
voice: ‘* Tu, tu;’’ the general name by which all 
Indian village ‘‘ pariahs’’ are known. I call again 
and again, but there is no response. 

Suddenly I realize that the bears down in the gorge 
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have gathered close together and are shuffling away, 
moving along the beaten track that leads out to 
human habitation. I hear them go, with a creeping 
sense of greater loneliness. And now they have gone ; 
and I know, out to the open country, to raid some 
fields of juicy sugar-cane. 

Feeling now desperately lonely, I call out again 
to the dog, and scramble down the tree. There is just 
sufficient light to find my way to the spot where the 
bear saved the dog from the wolves, and I hurry. 
Reaching the spot, approximately, I look about me, 
trying to penctrate the increasing darkness, for some 
idea of the pathway that leads up to the priest’s 
grotto; but now everything is invisible but the black 
outline of rocks and trees silhouetted against the 
starry sky. 

My desire to find the path that leads to that ter- 
rorizing cave is overwhelming, but I feel that it can 
only be accomplished through the offices of the dog, 
to whom I call every few seconds that pass in the 
now suffocating blackness of the night. But, as I 
get no response from ‘‘tu,’’ nor any Indication of 
where he can be, I wipe the sweat off my brow in a 
puzzled state of mind. 

For fear of falling in between the rocks, or into 
some deep crevice, I dare not move from my present 
position. I sit down, and try to think out the situa- 
tion—or persuade myself that I am doing so—of how 
I can get to the priest, but I know it is deliberate 
self-deception, for an inexplicable feeling of con- 
fidence in the dog keeps prevailing. I feel that I 
have merely got to sit down quietly and wait, possess- 
ing my soul in patience. 

I am beginning to put two and two together, and 
to revolve in my mind whether it was really due to 
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some occult power, put into motion by the priest, 
that the dog had not only arrived on the scene, but 
had been rescued from the wolves by the bear, in 
order that he—man’s greatest companion among the 
animals—might lead me safely up to the grotto. 

Suddenly I hear a faint rustle above me, and feel- 
ing convinced it is the dog, I throw metaphysical 
problems aside, and call softly : ‘‘ Tu, tu.’’ 

And—at last—this time there comes a response in 
the form of the barest suggestion of a whine. I call 
again, but though the dog seems only about two arm- 
lengths away—seeming to be squatting just above 
my position—he refuses to come down to me. I 
feel that there must be some reason for the dog’s 
persistence in not moving from his position, and that, 
if there is room on that spot for him, there will in all 
probability be room for me. 

Feeling my way on my hands and knees, I begin 
to crawl forward, then as the dog, apparently, raises 
his head to the heavens, in surprise—as a beautiful 
falling-star shoots across the black depth of space—I 
catch a glimpse of two shining eyes and mark the 
direction carefully. 

The next moment my arms are around the neck of 
that dog. I pat his head and stroke his rough back 
down to his curled tail, which I feel with some care 
to make certain that it is the village dog and no 
other creature—such as a wolf or a hyswna—hypno- 
tized by the priest for a joke or as a test of my 
courage. 

The dog quietly licks my hands, and but for his 
soft panting—audible only to my ears—he makes no 
sound. 

I am a little surprised at his confidence, for, as a 
rule, the Indian village ‘‘ pariah ’’ dog does not take 
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too readily to strangers, of whom he is suspicious. 
But, as we have each been through trying ordeals, 
and now have fears in common, our friendship, and 
with it our gladness of each other’s company and 
sympathy, is immediately established. 

I now make signs on the hard, rock surface on 
which we are sitting. The dog seems to understand 
and moves silently away from me, but, in the confus- 
ing darkness, not knowing the direction he has taken, 
I call softly to him, and there comes again just that 
suggestion of a whine that gives me his direction and 
no more. 

I crawl up to the dog and pat him, and again he 
moves on. And in this manner, moving slowly and 
cautiously—the direction given to me each time by 
soft whining—we begin to make progress up and up 
that fearsome rock-bound hillside. 

I am now certain we are on the path, as the going 
seems a bit easier. Every now and again I hear 
rustling on ahead, and a little time elapses before the 
soft whine comes. It strikes me that, perhaps—dur- 
ing such intervals—the dog is shooing snakes off the 
pathway, and I crawl after him in fear and trembling. 

At moments the dog’s guidance seems so wonder- 
ful, and then again so natural, for dogs with their 
intuitive sense so highly developed, have done more 
wonderful things than merely finding a path and lead- 
ing a man home safely on a dark night. 

I crawl on and on, following the dog, now down 
steep places and now uphill, and now and again I rise 
to my feet, hugging the rocks on the hillside and 
stepping cautiously, but without any fear now of pre- 
cipitous places, as the darkness screens the terrorizing 
outlook into space. 


Suddenly, instead of the usual soft whine, I hear 
9 
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a yelp of greeting, and the happy sneeze of a dog 
so indicative of the meeting of a master or of an old 
friend. Then, just over my head, I hear a voice. 

‘* Sahib, you are just beneath the ledge, follow to 
your left and climb up.”’ 


The priest shook hands with me in the best of 
spirits—in fact, overflowing with merriment—and 
congratulating me on having come safely through 
my ordeal, as he and I both patted the dog, and 
made much of him. 

** An old friend of mine is ‘ Tu,’ ”’ said the priest. 
‘* He often follows me up here and spends a few days 
with me, and sometimes follows the village women 
that bring me up milk and cooked rice. Also—and 
this may appear wonderful to you,”’’ the priest said, 
‘‘ when there are no people coming up to visit me, 
and the dog, desiring to come up, has to do it alone, 
he makes a point of finding your friend, the big 
bear,’’ said the priest, laughing significantly, ‘‘ and 
they come up together. Dogs are afraid of wolves 
and hyzenas, and ‘ Tu’ knows he is safe with the bear, 
who is, quite as much as the dog, an old friend of 
mine.”’ 

‘* Now, look here, ‘ Baba-ji,’’’ I said, ‘‘I have 
many questions to ask you,’’ as through the darkness 
the priest led me down the narrow path, by the aid 
of an old hurricane lantern, which he found and lit, 
the dog following us close behind. 

‘* Well,’’ said the priest, ‘‘as I abhor hypocrisy 
in any shape or form, and do not wish to appear to 
have greater occult powers than I actually possess— 
considering myself only a neophyte in the practice 
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of the spiritual arts—I wish to enlighten you on a 
certain matter with regard to the bears. 

‘‘ Though it should not—taking a fair view of the 
matter—prejudice the truth of animal vision, and, 
through telepathy, human control over the animals, 
my information will help you to understand better 
—as I am aware how sceptical are white men as to 
pretensions of Eastern occultism—how I have been 
able to acquire through suggestion a good measure 
of control over these bears. Although there are 
different occult practices for the different animals, 
yet human contact and training in a large measure is 
essential for a foundation. 

‘The he-bear and two of the she-bears I pur- 
chased two years ago from a great Indian shikarry 
and trainer, who made his living as a bear-man. 
These three bears to which I allude have danced in 
many a large city and are old friends of men. ‘The 
trainer, whose village is situated in wild jungle, 
brought up the bears with his family from tiny baby- 
hood, having stolen them from a cave. 

**'The he-bear, of which you saw so much ’’—here 
the priest again, to my surprise, laughed significantly 
—‘* was particularly trained to guard his master’s 
jungle home at night, and rush out at prowling 
wolves and hyenas. In time, the bear became the 
guardian of the whole village, not only saving the 
children and the cattle, but all the village ‘ pariah ’ 
dogs too. He developed a great antipathy in time to 
wolves, many of which creatures he has killed. Even 
now, should he be on their windward and sense their 
presence, he will go out of his way to pounce upon 
them.”’ 

The priest laughed again, pointedly. 

‘** The ‘dacoit,’ too, became repugnant to the 
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bear,’’ continued the priest, ‘‘ for the shikarry had 
trained him to attack—but not to kill or harm—a 
stranger that appeared in the village. And the bear’s 
sense of smell and sight became so keen that a 
stranger, even at a distance, would be chased and 
driven away by him, or the bear would hold him in 
custody. 

** This will, in part, help you to understand,” said 
the priest, ‘‘ the sudden manner in which the bears 
collected together and drove those up-countrymen 
away. For though the he-bear and the two she-bears 
have practically become wild, I have taken care not 
to let them forget their training, and the other wild 
ones, too, through the influence of these tame bears, 
have gradually come under my power. It was my 
object,’’ said the priest, ‘‘to train the wild ones; 
and it was for this purpose that I secured the tame 
bears—for which I paid a large sum of money—and 
let them loose in the jungles. The bears here are 
now one brotherhood, and all under my influence.’’ 

I then told the priest my experiences down in the 
gorge, where he had sent me, and to my surprise he 
confirmed them, by mentioning little incidents—very 
near the mark—that I had omitted. 

‘* Your detective bear, then,’’ I said, ‘* must have 
mistaken me for a ‘ dacoit.’ ”’ 

‘* Well—you see—it was due a good deal to your 
strange appearance! ’’ exclaimed the priest, enjoying 
a hearty laugh. ‘‘ You were held—if you don’t mind 
my saying so— in custody, as I wanted you to return 
to me here.’’ 

‘* Talking about ‘ dacoits,’ ’’ continued the priest, 
‘‘ those three up-countrymen came up to my cave to 
visit me, after you had gone. I knew that they would 
come, out of superstitious fear—after the rather 
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warm reception the bears gave them—and that was 
why I told you that I had urgent business on hand. 

‘* Those up-country rascals really came to shoot a 
bear or two, for the value of the skins,’’ continued 
the priest, ‘‘ though ostensibly to visit the festival 
and to pay me a visit afterwards. 

‘* And,’’ said the priest, ‘‘I have strong sus- 
picions that those men are roving emissaries of a 
dangerous gang of political anarchists, whose duty it 
is to mark down British people in outlying posts, like 
yourself, and to find out all particulars about them. 
I gave the men,”’ concluded the priest, ‘‘ such a 
severe warning that they left me trembling in fear. 
They will, I think, in future leave my bears alone, as 
well as any political movement of which they may be 
members.”’ 

We arrived at a village beyond the festival ground, 
where the priest made me stay the night, a small 
thatched house being put at his disposal by the hos- 
pitable jungle folk and agriculturists. 

I preferred to sleep outside, under a tree—near my 
horse and groom—where a “‘ charpoy’’ (a bedstead 
woven with string) was placed for me. I enjoyed 
some fresh milk, which the village women brought 
me, but the priest had nothing—refusing even water. 


CHAPTER VI 


AN ADVENTURE WITH A PANTHER, AND THRILLING 
NEWS ON ARRIVAL IN CAMP 


a party of four people are entering the beautiful, 
lower hills of the great Himalayas. 

Colonel P., priding himself upon driving a car, 1s 
seated at the wheel of an ancient relic of the past, 
which his friends called the old hurdy-gurdy. The 
Colonel is looking pleased, with his stone-god smile— 
as his friends (again) called it—engraved a little 
deeper than usual upon his square, tanned face. The 
permanent smile is in grim keeping with his broad 
shoulders and his towering height, and suits, admir- 
ably, his settled habits; which are mostly of the old, 
Indian, ‘*‘ Koi hai ’’ (unconventional) nature. 

The Colonel, who had retired in Northern India, 
for the love of that part of the country—and the 
sport that it affords—was erratic in one thing only— 
patience! His friends never knew how they stood, 
when he won a toss for a chance at a tiger. He might 
‘sit up ’’ over a °° kill’ for twenty-four hours, with- 
out moving a hair; or he might change his position a 
dozen times in five minutes, scaring away the tiger ; 
and then, suddenly, put an end to the whole ordeal on 
the grounds that he strongly objected to mongooses 
standing up on their hind-legs, deliberately to stare 
up at him. 

But his two friends, seated at the back of the 
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hurdy-gurdy, liked him for all that. A vein of 
humour seemed to run through his idiosyncrasies, 
which was a source of constant fun and amusement to 
the two back-seat occupants, ‘‘ Woodcraft Bill ’’— 
as he was nicknamed—a bachelor forest officer, and 
Raja C., an English zamindar or landlord. 

There was, however, the one craze, that the 
Colonel thought he was an expert at driving a car, 
which, when practised upon Bill and Raja C., gave 
them more heart-spasms than rollicking laughter. 
But the trio were old friends. They had often shot 
together, and had now made a party again for 
pastime and companionship in the jungles. 

The Colonel suddenly jerked his old car round a 
hair-pin bend, up a steep hill and, instead of hooting 
before, hooted noisily afterwards, with grim satisfac- 
tion at having missed a gaping precipice by a hair- 
breadth ! 

Now, after this narrow squeak, Bill and Raja C.— 
with the Colonel at the whcel—felt distinctly uncom- 
fortable. To add to their discomfort, they were 
hemmed 1n, in the back seat, with the old doors of the 
hurdy-gurdy permanently nailed down! In short, 
they were anxious to see the Colonel’s Mohammedan 
chauffeur at the wheel, whom they knew to be a care- 
ful driver. But, in order to accomplish this feat, 
without giving the Colonel any offence, his nerve- 
racked friends had to resort to diplomatic measures. 
They knew they could depend upon the chauffeur, 
with the name of ‘‘ Oostaad ’’—the wise one—sitting 
beside his grim master in the front seat. So, lighting 
cigarettes, they smoked and chatted gaily, prodding 
the wise one, meanwhile, slyly from behind, between 
the shoulder blades. 

Now, the chauffeur, knowing the exact spot to 
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touch in his master’s heart, got the better of a whis- 
pered debate in the front seat, with the result that the 
car suddenly pulled up, but not too soon, in the esti- 
mation of Bill and Raja C., as the road had already 
narrowed down to an alarming width, curving and 
twisting dangerously round steep hillsides. 

** Ah! ”’ exclaimed the Colonel with great gusto, 
as his hand dived into a gaping, pouch-like, breast 
pocket, and he produced a bundle of thick elephant 
‘* chappaties ’’; unleavened bread of a huge size, on 
which elephants are fed! His two merry companions, 
pointing to some black-face monkeys as an excuse for 
their bubbling spirits, burst out laughing ; while the 
wise one, half turned his back shyly, and enjoyed 
the thoroughly exclusive Indian grin, of polished 
white teeth—which could have given even his master’s 
permanent smile an inch or two at each corner. 

** Monkey tail-tips make excellent soup, Colonel,”’ 
continued Raja C., in his merriment, as the Colonel, 
chewing his thick flour-cakes, began to look a bit 
savage. 

** If you foolish slaves of fashion followed my 
example in eating proper, nourishing food, instead of 
all your extra-refined rubbish,’’ retorted the Colonel, 
** there would be a little more flesh on your bones.”’ 

Now the Colonel was by no means a greedy man. 
He had only an appetite that was insatiable—which 
means, it was not due to vicious greed—with a special 
penchant for dry, extra-big flour-cakes; which he 
pulled out on every possible opportunity for a re- 
plenisher. 

He turned his broad back upon his two giggling 
friends, and occupied himself to his heart’s content ; 
while the chauffeur, trying to keep a solemn coun- 
tenance, attended to the car. 
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** Where are your egg sandwiches? ’’ suddenly in- 
quired the Colonel, after he had finished eating two 
whole ‘‘ chappaties,’’ during which time the mon- 
keys, tantalized beyond endurance at the sight and 
smell of the unleavened bread, had been jumping 
about unduly on some branches over the Colonel’s 
head, and quarrelling unbeseemingly amongst them- 
selves. 

‘* No, no! that won’t do, Colonel,’’ roared Raja. 
‘* You must spare us our sandwiches,”’ he said, as he 
and Bill rolled on the ground in hysterical laughter. 

‘* Bless my soul! ’’ exclaimed the Colonel with his 
mouth full. ‘* Thought both of you had written to 
say you had become sensible. I see no signs of it. I 
am merely reminding you it is time you had a little 
bite, if you intend doing so, as we must think about 
getting a move on.”’ 

Suddenly, the loud baying of a sambur stag down 
in the valley makes the three hunters jump up to 
their feet simultaneously. 

Hurriedly, and absent-mindedly, the Colonel, as 
much thrilled as his younger companions at the 
** jungle alarm,’’ puts his remaining flour-cakes on to 
the footboard of his car, and, looking for his car- 
tridges, forgets all about them. Then, armed with 
their rifles, the three men begin to stalk down the 
valley to see what has disturbed the sambur! Wood- 
craft Bill thinks it is likely to be a tiger or a panther. 

Without making a noise through the depth of 
fallen, slippery leaves, the going is difficult ; but now, 
standing hidden on a rock half-way down the valley, 
the hunters are overlooking a mountain river, which 
leaps its way joyously below them. The baying of 
the sambur cuts sharply through the valley. High- 
tree forest, protruding rock and tangled undergrowth 
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tower up all round them; clothing massive spurs and 
gentle hill-slopes with the pale, tender green and 
russet of that joyous Himalayan season of jungle song 
and laughter, when the air steals its scent from rhodo- 
dendron and pine, and the warm sun bathes the valley 
in sparkling glory. 

Suddenly at the edge of the crystal waters, a few 
score feet below the expectant hunters, some jungle- 
fowl and peafowl crash up through the undergrowth 
and, cackling in sudden alarm, fly over the valley to 
the opposite hillside. ‘Then some stones rattle and, 
instantly, a sambur hind, followed by a stag—which 
has apparently dropped its antlers—comes trotting 
into open view. Then, with a plunge into a pool, 
that sprays the drooping branchlets of a graceful 
bough, the sambur dash across the river and dis- 
appear the other side. 

And now, no other sound—for the jungle 1s 
wrapped in stillness—but the ever-lowing cascade, 
the whisper of trees at breeze-swept intervals, and 
the cawing of a solitary crow, sitting on a tree. 

‘* By Jove! those fat peafowl—I could have bagged 
one! ’’ exclaims the Colonel regretfully, under his 
breath. 

** Keep your eye on that crow, Colonel,’’ whispers 
Bill. 

*“ Rather on the camp catering, I think, in 
future,’’ retorts the Colonel sharply, with simulated 
indignation. 

Raja C. giggles, as Bill explains that a crow seldom 
troubles to follow a panther, whose ‘‘ kill ’’ that bird 
—as hawk-eyed as he may be—can rarely find. 

‘* If that crow sits tight,’’ says Bill, ‘it is prob- 
ably a panther that has disturbed the tranquillity of 
this beautiful valley. But if our guide there moves 
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about cawing, it is likely to be a tiger, whose ‘ kill’ 
is much easier to find than that of ‘ spots.’ ”’ 

Then, suddenly, Woodcraft Bill, listening in- 
tently, raises a warning hand. How quickly changes 
the scene! 

From somewhere, straight up above the hunters, 
there suddenly comes a new alarm cry, of a grunting, 
snorting character, and the next instant a deafening 
chorus of that uncanny warning breaks from a family 
of black-face mokeys—the ever-watching ‘“‘ lan- 
goors’’ that never lie! They have seen for a cer- 
tainty, a tiger or a panther ! 

‘* Confound,’’ whispers the Colonel as a big hand 
shoots across his empty breast-pocket, ‘‘ I have left 
my ‘ chappaties’ up on the road there, and those 
snorting brutes have found them.”’ 

‘** Hu-sh-sh,’’ whispers Bill. ‘‘ See! the crow has 
not moved from his position. It’s a panther! and the 
monkeys are telling us he is now on the road above 
us : quick—we may yet get a shot! ”’ 

‘¢ Panther be blowed,’’ fumes the Colonel. ‘*‘ The 
monkeys are arguing over my ‘ chappaties ’! ”’ 

The three men get quickly into single file and com- 
mence the ascent of about 400 feet up to the road 
where they have left the car. They must reach the 
monkeys before they have stopped calling—a sign 
that the carnivore has gone—and the climbers stride 
up-hill as fast and as noiselessly as they can manage. 

Another fifty paces! The hunters are climbing 
speedily, when suddenly the loud crash of a broken 
bough on the road—now just above them—a ter- 
rorized human yell, followed immediately by an 
angry roar, drowns the pandemonium of shaking 
branches and the ‘‘ langoors’ ”’ ear-splitting hulla- 
balloo. 
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A humen life seems to be at stake and there is no 
time to be lost. 

And now, but for a few spasmodic grunts, and the 
shaking of an occasional branch on the tree tops, the 
monkeys have ceased their calling ; so instantaneously 
again seems to come the panoramic change of a 
jungle scene. 

The three men scramble up to the road, the 
Colonel leading the charge in a few astonishing 
strides : and now the men are bending down anxiously 
beside a prostrate figure decked in khaki breeches, 
leg ‘* puttees,’’ and a khaki tunic. A khaki turban, 
with a red-peaked cap protruding in the centre, lies 
dishevelled beside a shining head of plastered grey 
hair. The eyes are closed and the walnut-hued face 
seems to have a deathly pallor. 

‘* My chauffeur—my best friend! ’’ exclaims the 
Colonel, as he rises and turns aside. ‘‘ He has guided 
me through my military career—through the griffin 
days of my lieutenancy, and now—now! ”’ 

Woodcraft Bill and Raja C. could scarcely recog- 
nize the Colonel’s husky voice, and looked at one 
another, deeply touched, as the Colonel moved away. 

Woodcraft Bill felt the chauffeur’s pulse, felt his 
breathing, lifted an eyelid—only to see an alarming 
white ball underneath—felt a few bones, then nudged 
Raja C., who moved away with a suppressed giggle, 
and examined the road for the tracks of the panther. 

Bill thought for a moment. Then he bent down 
and whispered in the chauffeur’s ear. 

** The Forest Officer speaks. We must leave you 
lying here and track down this panther at once. He 
is a dangerous man-eater. You must lie still and 
don’t move till we return.”’ 

Then Woodcraft Bill, rising and walking towards 
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the Colonel, tried to reach a hand up to the broad 
shoulders that seemed to eliminate him. 

The Colonel swung round, looking pale. 

** Ts he—is he ad 

‘* No, no, Colonel! The man is as right as a fiddle 
—a slight jungle fright, I should think—not even a 
shock ! ”’ 

At that moment a loud groan, an exclamation, 
‘* Sahib, tabadar bach gaya ’’’—your humble servant 
has had a narrow escape—a cough, a clearing of the 
throat, and Oostaad, the wise one, jumped up quickly, 
picked up his turban and arranged it on his head. 

‘* Now look here, Bill,’’ said the Colonel, holding 
up an admonishing finger as the healthy red-tan re- 
turned to his face and he asserted his normal self, 
‘if you dare—even by the vaguest insinuation—sug- 
gest to me that my best friend there has been trying 
to fox for any ulterior Indian motive—such as a 
‘sympathetic tip ’—you and I shall quarrel.’’ 

°* You are right, Bull,’’ suddenly exclaimed Raja 
C. ‘It’s a big panther that has so recently crossed 
the road. Here are his tracks! ”’ 

But Oostaad, the chauffeur, insisted that it was a 
tiger, and the biggest one that the Evil one had ever 
created. 

** Gone, anyway,’’ decided Bill, as the distant bark 
of a *‘ kakar,’’ a graceful little red deer, broke on their 
ears. 

‘*'Where are my ‘ chappaties’? ’’? demanded the 
Colonel, addressing his chauffeur. 

** Hazoor, let me first explain. May I speak? ”’ 

** Speak.’’ 

** Hazoor,’’ said the chauffeur, with a cough and a 
tragic tremble, ‘‘ I followed your honours down the 
valley but on hearing the baying of the sambur I got 
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frightened and returned quickly to the car. I was 
just in time to save your honour’s flour-cakes from the 
monkeys and I hid them in the back seat of the car, 
where I knew your honour would like to discuss their 
flavour again while I relieved your honour at the 
wheel. 

‘* But presently, the loneliness and the silence 
frightening me still more, I climbed up a tree.’’ 
Here he pointed above the road to a wide-spreading 
tree, with low branches sweeping down the hill-slope, 
over an expanse of thick grass. 

‘* When the monkeys began to give their terrible 
alarm cry,’’ he continued, ‘‘ I crawled to a branch 
that I thought was the safest one on the tree; but it 
was my ‘ Kismet’ (fate), for that branch, as your 
honours will see ’’—and he pointed again above the 
road to a fallen bough—“‘ is decayed inside. It re- 
fused to bear your humble servant’s weight; and as 
the monster tiger—the size of an elephant—came up 
from the valley, as stealthily as a cat, crossed the road 
under the monkeys, and scrambled up that bank, 
down came the branch on the top of your humble 
servant, and your honour’s ‘faithful,’ trembling 
with fear, had the honour of being deposited on the 
head of the king of the forest; who, in annoyance, 
flung your humble servant down from that high bank, 
on to the road, where he fainted.’’ 

Woodcraft Bill explained (speculating as to what 
had happened) that the panther, apparently, had 
emerged on the road just at the moment that the 
branch broke, bringing the chauffeur down with it. 
That the crashing of the branch must have made 
the panther think that his progress in the direction 
he intended to go was being obstructed, and he 
merely roared to clear the way. That the branch 
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being a low one, and the grass on the hill-slope thick 
and soft, the chauffeur received no injury. The pre- 
sumption was that he must have scrambled down 
on to the road—after the panther had gone—where 
he lay with a bit of a fright; though he had been in 
the jungles many times before and had seen a good 
few tigers and panthers. 

With his rescued flour-cakes, the Colonel now 
being quite contented to sit in the back seat of his 
hurdy-gurdy, the party started happily again on their 
journey of another eight miles, with the chauffeur at 
the wheel, who, for fear of suddenly meeting wild 
elephants, hooted loudly round each bend of the 
dangerous road, which created a pastime—though 
quite a hot argument! 

With sly humour, the Colonel] took up a bold de- 
fence of his habitual forgetfulness to hoot round 
corners, declaring himself to be a confirmed fatalist. 
Woodcraft Bill insisted upon hooting, holding that 
Fate, with its philosophic acceptance of the taking of 
unnecessary risk, was merely a burlesque upon the 
theory of destination. 

Raja C. complicated matters with the middle- 
course argument that the human species was spiritu- 
ally intended to be an emotional creature; to be 
guided by the feelings—the basic plan of creation for 
all living things—which approximated to the wonder- 
ful instinct of the lower animals ; common-sense play- 
ing merely the part of machinery, to work out the 
ways and means of attaining the desired result—the 
forecast of the feelings ! 

** Hoot, therefore, when the spirit moves you, and 
chuckle at Fate,’’ said Raja C. 

‘* Splendid fellows!’’ exclaimed the Colonel, 
agreeing with his two friends, with a touch of super- 
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wizardry, and pulling out their luncheon basket. 
‘‘ In abandoning my belief, I accept the more satisfy- 
ing theory of the destination of things—such as eggs, 
and the sandwiches they make—and chuckle at 
‘Fate ’—your fate, boys, to go hungry this day—the 
what(?) of April, 19—, since you appear to be lost in 
weird speculations! ”’ 


It was close upon twelve o’clock in the morning 
when the hunters reached their camp at ‘* Hooka- 
pur ’’ (the peaceful valley of the hubble-bubble !). 
Their night bullock-carts, which had brought their 
camp equipment, had arrived—all but one. The miss- 
ing cart—as news came in a little later—had straggled 
behind, and had been smashed to pieces owing to the 
bullocks’ fright at a herd of wild elephants. The 
bullocks had bolted across a rock-bound river bed. 
When the driver arrived in camp with his two bul- 
locks he gave a thrilling account of his narrow escape. 

Then, taking the Colonel’s grim smile for amiability 
—which seemed to suggest an assurance of the grant 
of his request—the bullock-cart owner stood on one 
leg and, ignoring the others present, saluted the 
Colonel. The cartman’s two hands were held up in 
the attitude of prayer as he hinted at his little bill for 
the loss of his cart! 

Enthroned on a huge log of wood, the Colonel, as 
he rose from his seat, turned on Raja, as if it were 
Raja’s fault that he (the Colonel) had had to coun- 
tenance the cartman’s request. 

‘* There you are,’’ complained the Colonel indig- 
nantly—grousing louder and louder, as Raja’s giggles 
increased—‘‘ demmed if I know why I am always 


selected for an appeal. Always been my confounded 
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trouble; as if I were a sandwich-man advertising, 
‘come to me all ye that want sympathy and compen- 
sation.’ ”’ 

But it became known in camp later that the cart- 
man had been quietly called aside by the Colonel and, 
much to the annoyance of Raja, the camp accountant, 
the fellow had been given a handsome gratuity. 

Usually, in out-of-the-way places, small bungalows 
are found, built for the convenience of forest officers, 
but there was no such rest-house in the valley of 
‘© Hookapur.’’ In a large grove of shady trees, on 
the banks of a wild and fascinating mountain river, 
the hunters’ encampment of six tents looked de- 
liciously cool and picturesque. 

The ground on each side of the river banks is low 
and flat to the extent only of a few hundred yards. 
Being higher up in the hills, the Hookapur valley is 
more rugged and less expansive than the other valleys 
that the party have come through, and the jungles 
become denser and more continuous. Up and down 
the two banks of the river bed, high mountains, like 
gigantic walls, rise up abruptly, richly covered with 
vegetation. The gay mountain slopes are decorated 
profusely with the beautiful blood-red blooms of the 
rhododendron, whose flowers in stiff clusters look like 
myriads of red candelabra ; and the true Flame of the 
Forest, the ‘‘ Erithrina Indica,’’ mixing its bright 
scarlet with the rhododendron, gives an effect to the 
lower Himalayas, never to be forgotten in the month 
of April. 

After their long drive in the Colonel’s hurdy-gurdy 
the hunters sat down to a lunch of steaming jungle- 
stew, with a feeling of relish and relief, looking for- 
ward to the rest which the afternoon promised ; 
Colonel P. being in no mood for any arguments as to 
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a possibility of a disturbance of his forty winks. But 
Fate had decided against his mood. In the jungles, 
as at every other kind of game and field sport, there is 
a run of luck, and he would be a poor sportsman who 
would not take advantage of it. 

Scarcely had the party lit their cigarettes and 
pipes, when they heard excited conversation among 
the servants outside the dining-room tent, and the 
Colonel’s untiring chauffeur and factotum—the wise 
one—came rushing in and said: ‘‘ Bahut bara shere 
baita hai!’’ This brief statement—as the party 
gathered—was meant to express the fact that a huge, 
big tiger had paid a visit to camp, and was squatted 
on his haunches somewhere close by, presumably 
beneath a tree! 

‘*T don’t think,’’ said Woodcraft Bill, ‘‘ I exag- 
gerated the possibilities of this place when I said that 
‘ Hookapur’” was the shikarry’s (hunter’s) Paradise. 
Let us inquire into this little piece of exciting news. 
I have heard of tigers sitting down under trees before, 
waiting to be shot! ”’ 

The Colonel puffed furiously at his pipe. ‘* No 
tigers are going to disturb my forty winks this after- 
noon—I can tell you that,’’ he growled, as Raja and 
Bill stepped out of the tent giggling. 

The two younger men found a crowd surrounding 
a little boy of about ten years, with a long stick in 
his hand, who was being patted on the back by Hook- 
nose, the ‘‘ Buffalo-man,’’ whom Raja had sent out 
some days ahead. The boy was being told that he 
would be rewarded with more buxish (tips) than he 
could carry if he would just state the truth, without 
one hair’s-breadth of exaggeration ! 


‘ i tracker that looks after young buffaloes kept in camp for tiger 
ait. 
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‘* The Sahibs (masters) are all tired out,’’ Raja and 
Bill heard the buffalo-man saying, ‘‘ and cannot go 
racing about in this heat after phantom tigers. Be- 
ware, my little son! Now tell us, what have you 
actually seen? ”’ 

The little boy then suited his action to the words 
and beat his long stick on the ground as he made his 
statement. 

‘* Like this,’’ he said, ‘‘ I have been beating him 
off for two hours, but he won’t go.”’ 

‘* Beating what off?’’ asked Bill. ‘‘ The Bara 
Shere,’’ he said; the big tiger! ‘‘ But how far from 
you? ”’ continued Woodcraft Bill. ‘‘ Oh! only about 
twenty paces,’’ the boy replied. 

‘‘ Twenty paces? ’’ repeated Bill. ‘* But what is 
the tiger doing there, and where is this? ”’ 

** At our cattle station,’’ said the boy. ‘* He ate 
up a young buffalo before us, and he wants another 
one,’’ the little fellow said with great indignation. 

‘*'Who is with you then, and where are your 
parents? ’’ queried the buffalo-man. 

‘* Gone far away, to a village below the hills,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ to get supplies.’ 

** Then who is with you? ’’ Hook-nose asked again. 

‘* My little sister,’’ said the boy. 

‘* Your little sister! ’’ exclaimed Raja. ‘‘ And how 
old is she? ”’ 

‘* Three-and-a-half years,’’ came the reply. 

‘* And you’ve run away and left her? ”’ said Raja, 
in a state between seriousness and disbelief. 

‘* No,’’ said the little fellow angrily. ‘‘ She is 
quite safe among some large buffaloes that are 
tethered round her.”’ 

‘* Inside the cattle-shed? ’’ queried Bill again. 

‘* No, out in the open,”’ the boy said. ‘‘ I told my 
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little sister to sit down and wait till I returned; and 
I left her playing on the ground and throwing stones 
at the tiger.”’ 

‘* Good heavens! ’’ suddenly exclaimed a voice be- 
hind the party. The Colonel had come slyly up and 
seemed dreadfully agitated. ‘‘ Let us start at once, 
for pity’s sake—poor kid! ”’ 

But Woodcraft Bill calmed the Colonel down with 
a smile, and remarked that he thought the child was 
quite safe with the buffaloes near her. He explained 
that had the buffaloes not been tied up, the tiger 
would not have dared to come so near. 

The party had four elephants in camp with them, 
lent to them by their Indian Raja friends. The ele- 
phants were ordered at once; but as they were out 
getting in their night supply of fodder, the hunters 
had to possess their souls in patience till the animals 
were sent for, and padded up. 

The little ‘‘ Ahir,’’ or shepherd boy, now said he 
was thirsty, and after the Colonel’s factotum had for- 
tified him with a good drink of cold water, the party 
continued to batter him with more questions. 

‘** Did you throw stones at the tiger too? ’’ asked 
Bill. 

** Oh, yes!’ said the boy. ‘* My little sister and 
I were both throwing stones at him and abusing 
him, but he sat down in front of us and the tethered 
buffaloes, wagging his tail and taking no notice of 
us.”’ 

‘** But didn’t he snarl? ’’ asked the Colonel, with 
his grim smile widening. 

‘* Sometimes,”’ said the boy, ‘‘ when we hit him.”’ 

** You actually hit him! ’’ exclaimed the buffalo- 
man. ‘‘Shabash!’’ (Well done!) The little fellow 
was again patted on the back. 
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‘* But how did the tethered buffaloes take the 
tiger’s presence so close to them? ’’ inquired Bill. 

‘* Well, you see,’’ said the boy, ‘* before my 
parents left, my father fastened the buffaloes very 
securely, as they wander far into the jungles at night ; 
and they couldn’t do much beyond shaking their 
heads and ripping up the soil with their loose legs; 
but the tiger wouldn’t come closer than about twenty 
yards. He was trying to get round to the young 
buffs that were fastened behind.’’ 

** How many full-grown buffaloes are there? ”’ in- 
quired Bill again. 

‘* 'Ten,’’ said the boy. 

‘** But you said a calf was killed and eaten? ’’ asked 
Bill again. 

‘* Yes,’’ said the boy, ‘‘ we watched the tiger eat- 
ing it up. The calf had broken loose just before the 
tiger came out of the jungle, and before I could drive 
the calf back it got caught.”’ 

‘* How big is the Shere? ’’ asked the buffalo-man. 

** Very big,’’ said the boy; ‘‘ it could lft two buf- 
faloes and carry them both away! ”’ 

‘* By Jove! ’’ exclaimed Bill. ‘‘ I think, Colonel,’’ 
he said, ‘‘ we are in for some good sport this after- 
noon. It is well known that tiny kids up in these 
forests try to drive tigers and panthers off their cattle 
when the herds are taken out to graze in the jungles. 
The families of these graziers do not know what fear 
is, in the presence of wild animals. I have seen three 
or four little boys and girls chasing a wild tusker and 
frightening the life out of him by clapping their 
hands and rattling old tins behind him. Elephants 
possess very sensitive ears and cannot stand sounds 
unpleasantly harsh.’’ 

While the party were talking and questioning the 
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little boy the four elephants came up, padded and 
ready, and the hunters started off without further de- 
lay. They put the little boy on an elephant with the 
buffalo-man and took the precaution to take three 
other spare men with them, who would be useful in 
helping to pad such a monster as that described by 
the little boy. 

The cattle station, well known to the wood-cutters 
and the graziers, was about two miles away from the 
Hookapur encampment. The hunters had to follow 
the road for about a mile, back in the direction they 
had come from the plains, and then turn off to the 
left, through high grass and heavy jungle, for another 
mile. 

After the elephants had turned off the road into 
the jungle the little boy directed the party as they 
moved along slowly through the dense undergrowth, 
the elephants pulling down overhanging branches of 
trees to clear a way, and treading heavily, with great 
crashes, upon decayed logs hidden under the matted 
brushwood at their feet. 

Bill and Raja nearly came to grief as their elephant 
stumbled badly; but, fortunately for them, the 
ground at that particular spot was fairly open and 
level, and the elephant got on to his legs again; but 
not without a great deal of shouting and yelling (at 
the disconcerted animal) to which the ‘‘ mahouts ”’ 
had to resort in order to give the huge tusker en- 
couragement. Bull elephants are more liable to lose 
their heads than their female companions. 

After this occurrence—at Bill’s request—the ele- 
phants were brought to a standstill, for a ten minutes’ 
rest. ‘The hunters lit cigarettes and proceeded to 
draw lots for the first shot at the tiger. The buf- 
falo-man—a faithful tracker—who had often, on pre- 
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vious shoots, arranged lot drawings, now presented 
the tips of four tiny sticks, each of a different 
length. The lower ends were hidden, so that the 
drawers had no idea of the length of the sticks till 
they were actually drawn. The shortest was to be the 
winning one. The hunters drew their sticks, and 
were in the act of comparing their lengths, when the 
little boy, looking saucy, perched on his elephant, 
suddenly reprimanded the party in quite a command- 
ing tone. 

** Don’t make such a noise over the little game 
you’re playing at,’’ he said, ‘‘ or the tiger may slink 
away.” 

The hunters were taken by surprise, and none of 
them dreamt for a moment that the cattle station had 
been almost reached. With their attention fixed on 
the movements of the elephants they had forgotten 
to time the slow march through the jungle. They 
found, on questioning the pertinent youth, that there 
was merely a small ridge between them and the place. 

They now spoke in subdued voices, placing them- 
selves each on a separate elephant, and dividing the 
Indian shikarries up between them. Bull placed the 
little ‘** Ahir’? boy on his elephant, and the party 
moved forward, climbing up very cautiously to reach 
the top of the ridge, which rose about a hundred feet 
above their heads. Approaching the top, they could 
distinctly hear the snorting of the buffaloes in the 
valley below them, and Bill stopped the elephants for 
a moment to locate the sound of the cackling jungle- 
fowl and the cawing of some crows that seemed to be 
unusually agitated. The hunters had all loaded their 
rifles and the moment now was intensely exciting as 
their elephants gradually emerged out of the dense 
bamboos and trees and stood on the top of the ridge. 


CHAPTER VII 


A CATTLE STATION IN THE HAUNTS OF THE TIGER 


"Ties cattle station would have delighted the 


heart of the most censorious artist and the 

most desirous sportsman. There stretched 
below the hunters a lovely shady glen; one of those 
hidden paradisiac retreats that are so frequently met 
with in the beautiful sub-Himalayan jungles. 

Great cotton trees (the Bombax malabaricum) in 
deep red blossom, with their straight pale-grey trunks 
ascending a hundred feet or more, covered the valley 
that lay triangular-shaped, with its apex at the far 
end, gradually rising up till lost to view between two 
prominent spurs of hills; from whose narrow gorge 
a dainty waterfall dashed out with a ringing sound as 
it splashed on the rocks below and gathered into a 
stream that raced down through the centre of the 
retreat. With patches of sunlight that, through the 
fluttering, feathery foliage of the cotton trees, played 
fantastically on the shades below, the stream seemed 
to be bespangled with blinking gems which shot their 
golden hues on to drooping ferns bending here and 
there, to kiss the saucy ripples that laughed and 
sported by. 

Immediately below the hunters, who gazed down 
from the backs of their elephants enraptured with the 
view, stood two or three grass huts, on either flank of 
which the cattle-sheds, consisting of light thatched 
roofs, each supported on four poles, extended in a 
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semi-circle, with an immense courtyard in the centre. 
The open sheds were sufficient to give shelter to 
about seventy or eighty head of cattle. The party 
learned from the little boy that a large number of 
cows and bullocks had been sent on to another cattle 
station. 

As the ‘* Ahir ’’ boy had said, the buffaloes were 
tethered in the open. They shook their heads now 
and again and were snorting continuously. Just be- 
hind them, seated on the ground in the courtyard and 
playing with mud, the hunters beheld a tiny little 
bronze figure. ‘Their first idea was to pick the child 
up, and they took their elephants cautiously down the 
ridge, after having looked carefully round, as far as 
the eye could see from on top. Raja had swept the 
surroundings with a pair of field glasses, but no 
‘* stripes ’’ appeared to be visible anywhere. 

The jungle was very quiet and but for the remark- 
able cackling of the jungle-fowl—some of which left 
their perches on top of the cotton trees and darted 
into the deep forest on approach of the party—no 
alarm cries of wild animals could be heard. Bill whis- 
pered that this was a good omen, as it meant that the 
tiger was lying up near them somewhere; the sub- 
Himalayan cattle-slayer being notorious for his bold 
cunning. The crows, as if in complaint of the intru- 
sion of the hunters—for the tiger feeds them—darted 
about, cawing furiously over the heads of the hunters 
as they dismounted from off their elephants and, in 
company with the little boy, entered the courtyard. 

They picked up the poor little naked child, who 
stared at the white men in amazement. She would 
have howled blue murder had the brother not been 
there to console her. The hunters then examined the 
spot indicated by the ‘‘ Ahir ’’ boy where the tiger 
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had been sitting down in front of the buffaloes. It 
was quickly decided that there was no doubt as to the 
facts ; for enormous fresh pugs were there, indicating 
that the tiger was a monster—one of the big, maned, 
hill variety ! 

Leaving the two children safe on the back of one of 
the elephants, in charge of an Indian shikarry and 
the ‘‘ mahout,’’ or elephant driver, the hunters began 
their tactics. Colonel P. had won the first shot at the 
tiger, and Raja and Woodcraft Bill sent him round 
the cattle-sheds on the left bank, to take up a position 
on a tree, about two hundred yards in front of the 
courtyard, from where he could get a commanding 
view all round ; and they waited the return of his ele- 
phant, which was not long in coming back. They 
could see the Colonel, who was sitting facing them, 
looking anything but pleased, bunched up in the fork 
of a large tamarind tree. 

On either side of the sheds there were fairly long 
tufts of grass, but of rather a hght nature. It was 
quite possible, however, for a big tiger to lie hidden 
here with due precaution. Further away, across the 
stream—on the right-hand side of the sheds—the 
patches of grass were more continuous and comprised 
thicker cover, and it was here that the hunters were 
fairly certain that the tiger would be lurking. They 
mustered the three elephants behind the huts and 
planned what to do. Bill sent Raja round by the 
right flank, with two elephants, while he took the left 
flank on his single elephant, and they started to drive. 

By this time it was nearing three o’clock in the 
afternoon. The crows had never ceased their cawing, 
and now hovered over Raja’s elephants as he began 
his movements. He crossed the stream and imme- 
diately put his two elephants into the patches of 
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grass. Moving cautiously, he beat backwards and 
forwards, so as to leave no tuft of grass untrodden by 
his good ‘‘ shikarry ’’ elephants. During the beat the 
elephant Raja was riding moved further away than 
intended from his companion and, instantly, seeing a 
gap between the two elephants, something broke back 
with a sudden flash. Raja turned to follow it, retreat- 
ing back towards the huts, and noticed that Bill on 
the left of the cattle station had also turned his ele- 
phants about. The grass gave good cover right up to 
the edge of the stream, where the rustling stopped 
abruptly. 

Beating their trunks on the ground, Raja’s two 
elephants now closed in. It was a thrillmg moment 
for the elephants and their riders as that particular 
spot was approached. The animal, apparently hid- 
den there, would either turn and charge the elephants, 
or take the stream with a bound. It could be none 
other but the big tiger, and as the chances of being 
able to drive him towards the Colonel had gone, Raja 
knew that he would be obliged to fire rather than 
lose him. 

Slowly and reluctantly the elephants approached, 
Raja with his rifle ready and his heart in his mouth. 

There was a sudden grunt and the next instant a 
big animal had bounded over the stream. Up went 
Raja’s rifle to his shoulder, but he suddenly brought 
it down again, and before he fully realized what it 
was, a huge panther had passed boldly in front of the 
grass huts and the tethered buffaloes, whose vehe- 
ment denunciation of the intrusion was roused to 
danger point. 

‘* Why on earth didn’t you fire? ’’ asked Bill, sotto 
voce, as Raja brought his elephant round and joined 
him. 
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‘‘ Well, didn’t I try to draw a bead! What made 
you,’’ Raja queried, ‘‘ bring your rifle down after 
putting it up? ”’ 

‘* Tt was your shot! ”’ 

‘* You saw how my elephant swerved. You were 
dead on that panther—broadside on! ”’ said Raja. 

‘* My elephant swerved badly, too,’’ replied Bill. 
‘* A second panther lost to day,’’ he groused, under 
his breath. 

** Just as well, perhaps,’’ whispered Raja, ‘‘ that 
neither of us took that panther—big one though he 
was—or we should have disturbed the tiger; if you 
really think there is a tiger loitering here—mysteri- 
ously concealed—but I certainly cannot believe it.”’ 

‘* Wait and see,’’ said Bill, as he waved back the 
elephant that was coming down from the top of the 
ridge with the children on its back. ‘* Nobody could 
mistake the huge pugs I have seen in front of the 
courtyard.”’ 

Raja moved off quietly to inform the Colonel as to 
what had happened, what they intended to do next, 
and to tell him to continue to sit tight in the tree. 
Then Raja returned to Bill and they began the beat 
again where they had left off. 

Then, again, on the right side of the stream Raja 
rounded up the grass, watching Bill on the other 
flank as he gave directions by waving his hand. They 
soon finished the short beat on each side of the stream 
and met under the Colonel’s tree. There was no 
tiger to be seen anywhere. But the elephants were 
giving strange signs. They were still beating their 
trunks on the ground and kicking up the dust even 
beneath Colonel P.’s tree! 

** The tiger is a myth, or he has sneaked away,”’ 
groused the Colonel. ‘‘ All a darned wild-goose 
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chase, and I have been defrauded out of my afternoon 
nap.”’ 

‘* Wait and see,”’ said Bill, ‘* sit tight, and what- 
ever you do, don’t nap. We'll try again.’’ 

Then Raja and Bill made a wide detour through 
the forest and formed up again in line with the grass 
huts. Bill came over to the right flank this time and 
joined Raja as the cover his side was thicker, and, for 
the third time, they began to beat up the patches of 
grass that Raja had already been through with his 
two elephants. 

Just before starting to beat, Bull directed Raja’s 
attention to the water of the stream, which was dirty 
with mud! 

‘* Something higher up is disturbing the water,”’ 
whispered Bill. And they moved forward with the 
three elephants formed up in line. 

Bill began to hug closely the right bank of the 
stream, which Raja had neglected, thinking there 
could be nothing there, owing to the cover being 
more open. But they had hardly gone fifty paces 
when they distinctly heard a splash! Buill’s hand im- 
mediately went up and the elephants came to a dead 
halt. He beckoned to the Colonel to be ready, and 
pointed a finger down, about thirty paces in the front 
of him! Then, at a sign from Bill, the heads of the 
elephants closed together and the big animals pushed 
slowly forward towards a spot—where the stream 
turned sharply—overgrown with thick ferns, about a 
foot high, which drooped over a small embankment. 
Suddenly, emanating from this spot, a muffled warn- 
ing, like the low gurgle of an organ pipe, trembled 
through the ground! 

And what a sight came as suddenly into view! The 
elephants and their riders saw an enormous tiger 
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crouching full length in the water close to the em- 
bankment, under the drooping ferns. His mighty 
claws were out like an angry cat’s, and his tail lashed 
furiously as soon as he found he had been discovered. 
The three elephants hesitated, and trumpeted! And 
now the trouble began. The great legs of the ele- 
phants commenced to dig into the ground, throwing 
up tufts of grass, as the elephants began to back and 
shake themselves. Had the tiger charged at this 
moment the victory would have been his. But, re- 
luctant to leave the cool spot, he lay there, continuing 
to threaten the intruders with low rumbling, accom- 
panied with intermittent blasts of spitting and fang 
argument. 

It being Colonel P.’s first shot—by the sports- 
man’s honourable law of lot drawing—ncither Raja 
nor Bill could fire; but Bill, who had experienced 
many such encounters—with a knowledge unsur- 
passed of the tiger’s habits—knew exactly what to do. 

By the silent code of hand gesture he ordered a re- 
treat about ten paces back and then brought the ele- 
phants to a standstill, trying to keep their heads close 
together in order to maintain a steady wall of de- 
fence. Bull’s idea was to make the tiger weary, by 
holding him in suspense till he finally moved; and 
this the experienced ‘‘ mahouts ’’ succeeded in doing, 
but not without hard work in enforcing obedience 
from their elephants, by bringing down their iron 
weapons (gajbags) on the hard skulls of the big ani- 
mals, with deep hollow sounds. 

The great monster tiger, after a while, rolled over 
on to his left flank, turned his huge head round slowly 
towards his intruders and emitted a terrific spit, with 
a grin that seemed to cleave his whole head from end 
to end. The elephants pushed further back and 
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dashed their trunks on the ground with loud crashes ; 
they were beginning to see blood and were working 
up for a desperate fight. 

But this was the last thing that Bill desired ; he did 
not relish getting one of the elephants badly mauled, 
with the fury of the dread claws and mighty muscles 
which were so threateningly exhibited. Bill pushed 
the elephants still further back, lest they should get 
out of control, and awaited the pleasure of the great 
jungle king to whose hunting ground the party had 
invited themselves. 

The judicious retreat, after several terrible threats, 
seemed to pacify the royal, striped monster, and the 
excitement of the watchers burned to a fever heat 
when at last he rose in full majestic view and showed 
them his great size—a sight that none of the hunters 
ever forgot. 

There is just a low rumble, as of distant thunder, 
and then with a final sweep of his powerful tail, break- 
ing and scattering the ferns that fall in pieces, like 
rain about him, the huge tiger strides forward, 
appearing to be in no hurry. He must pass fairly 
close to the tree, which ever side he takes. 

Raja has brought his elephant quietly up to Bill’s- 
and the two hunters now, side by side, press the line 
forward. 

What will happen now? Bill and Raja C. dare not 
look towards the tree—their pulses are beating furi- 
ously! They know Colonel P. to be a deadly shot; 
but they know also that his straight shooting depends 
upon the humour in which the moment finds him. 

He had been tried by acute suspense, and his 1m- 
patience had been noticed by Woodcraft Bill when 
the latter had persisted in the beat for the third time. 
What if the Colonel should merely wound this 
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monster? All the ear-splitting thunder, and the 
lightning fury of an overwhelming tornado, would 
pale before the mighty battle that would rage! 

The tiger is moving at a leisurely stride, looking 
back at intervals at the line of elephants behind him, 
as if he is uncertain whether to go forward or to swing 
round suddenly and attack. ‘The Colonel’s tree is 
merely about fifty or sixty paces in front of that gor- 
geously striped creature, who is strolling up in a bee 
line towards the ambush. 

Bill and Raja C. now look anxiously towards that 
wide-spreading tamarind tree. Ye little gods! 

There is no Colonel! The thick-forked trunk 
looms up massively before them, with its hiding place 
bare and empty. The sola-topee, the long legs dang- 
ling down, the rifle standing upright with the butt 
resting on the Colonel’s lap—all gone! What !— 
that reassuring view on their canvas of exciting events 
that had buoyed up their spirits, wiped out in an In- 
stant, as if by the accursed brush of some fiendish 
artist of black magic? 

It is inconceivable. Bill and Raja C. can scarcely 
believe their eyes : surely, surely, the Colonel has not 
let them down! All their efforts to get him such a 
magnificent tiger, the skin of which would make a 
millionaire green with envy, wasted—thrown away ! 

What can have happened? The tiger is slowly 
approaching the tree, and Bill, now filled with dis- 
appointment, and with fear for the Colonel’s safety, 
gives anxious signs for the elephants to stop. 

A giggle escapes Raja C. 

‘I’m d——d if either of you two irresponsibles 
deserves to get a tiger,’’ mutters Bill, distinctly 
annoyed. 


Heavens, suddenly to the left of the beaters, far in 
11 
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the jungles as it seems, the party hears crashing of 
undergrowth and the angry voice of a ‘‘ mahout”’ 
hurling abuse at his elephant. What can it all mean? 

With his great head raised defiantly in that now 
new direction of disturbance the tiger, too, comes to 
a standstill—and almost under the boughs of that 
empty tamarind tree! 

Neither Bill nor Raja dare fire at the beautiful 
striped target. The Colonel may be anywhere there, 
hidden on the ground perhaps, somewhere quite close 
to the affronted and sullen monster! 

Suddenly the ‘‘ mahouts,’’ with excited exclama- 
tions under their breath, direct their masters’ atten- 
tion to the ridge above the cattle station. Bill and 
Raja C. look up at the ridge. It is where the ele- 
phant, with the two children on its back, had been 
stationed for safety. ‘There is no elephant there, and 
the two hunters look at each other with expressions 
of great mental disquiet. 

Bill’s ‘‘ mahout ’’ whispers that the elephant on 
the ridge must have bolted for some reason, unnoticed 
by them, while their attention was fixed on the tiger 
drive. 

‘* Great scot—those poor kids! ’’ exclaims Raja C. 
under his breath. 

Seldom have hunters been in such a dilemma in the 
jungles. 

At the very moment that Bill decides hurriedly to 
leave the tiger severely alone—with the new issues 
before him—and with his line of elephants to flank 
round to his left in search of the Colonel and the two 
children from the cattle station, the party of beaters 
suddenly hear voices in the jungle, straight ahead of 
them, where the tiger is standing under the tamarind 
tree, swaying his tail in anger. 
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And now the striped monster, seeing himself, 
apparently, surrounded on all sides, as it were, sits 
down like a great dog. The grass is short under the 
tree, giving an open view to the anxious onlookers. 

Suddenly, right in front of the infuriated tiger— 
who is behaving as if he feels himself at bay—the 
jungle grass and undergrowth crashes, some low 
branches sway, and, to the horror of Bill and Raja 
C., the tall figure of the Colonel emerges. He is 
carrying no gun or rifle, for in his arms is the little 
‘* Ahir’? girl, clinging to him in wonderment and 
fright. By his side, with a stick in his hand, walks 
the plucky little ‘‘ Ahir ’’ boy, the girl’s brother. 

In terrific rage, the huge tiger lurches up imme- 
diately and emits a furious roar. Then, as the Colonel 
staggers back, with the child firmly held in his arms, 
the tiger crouches—now low, in the attitude that is 
usual preparatory to a determined onslaught! 

Bill knows that, at this critical moment, the lives 
of the Colonel and the two children depend upon his 
keeping his party of elephants and men as steady and 
as quiet as possible. Any noise or agitation in the 
beaters’ direction—in the wake of the tiger—would 
be fatal, for, as it is, even though the threat from 
behind should cease, that monster is in no mood to 
treat the sudden approach of humans—almost on to 
his claws and fangs—with any toleration. 

The party behind, horror-stricken, can see that the 
Colonel, by his hesitation, has been taken completely 
by surprise, and that he is at a loss to know what to 
do. His one hope, with his tall, looming figure, 1s 
to freeze! 

But, suddenly, to the utter amazement of the on- 
lookers, the little ‘‘ Ahir ’? boy—who has often tried 
to protect his cattle from such marauders of the 
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Himalayan jungles—comes forward boldly and beats 
his stick fearlessly down on the ground in front 
of the raging fury of claws, fangs and thunderous 
roars, 

The tiger is, apparently—in his great jungles— 
accustomed to such threats from small grazier boys, 
but that outstanding figure!—the Colonel’s—in its 
strange garb, he has never seen before, and with 
unabated fury he treats it with the gravest suspicion. 

Bill and Raja C. are obliged, with beating hearts 
and quivering lips, to look on helplessly. To try to 
risk a rifle shot at an angle, determined upon for 
safety—however carefully considered—is completely 
out of the question. The tiger is far too close to the 
helpless Colonel and the two children for any such 
risk. 

‘* If the Colonel would only sink quietly down into 
the grass and brushwood and hide himself! ’’ gasps 
Bill in desperation. 

Then, suddenly, as if by a desperate effort of the 
will-power of the two onlookers, a telepathic message 
had been conveyed to the Colonel, Bill and Raja C. 
begin to notice a gradual subsidence of his tall figure. 
Yes, the height is getting less conspicuous. Down, 
gradually down, it goes into the grass and scrub. 
And now he and the child in his arms slowly disappear 
from view. The Colonel has succeeded cleverly in his 
new tactics, and the tiger is deceived ! 

Bill and Raja heave great sighs of relief, while the 
Mohammedan ‘‘ mahouts’’ are almost audible in 
their thanksgiving : ‘‘ Allah, ho akbar! ’’ (praise be 
to God). They too had seen the Colonel Sahib’s 
necessity to disappear from the tiger’s view. 

And now, though Colonel P. and the two ‘* Ahir ”’ 
children are still in imminent danger, the view in 
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front of the onlooking party changes gradually to one 
of intriguing humour. 

The tiger appears to be appeased—the unfamiliar 
figure has gone! There is no longer cause for sus- 
picion and angry defence. His tail stops swaying 
and his ears come forward in good-humoured curio- 
sity, and now he lolls over on to one side with a satis- 
fied gurgle like the purring engine of a standing 
Rolls-Royce ! 

The little boy shouts at him: ‘‘ Chor, budzaat— 
ja!’’ (you rascal, thief—begone!) But the mighty 
striped monarch takes no notice of his little human 
pest that to him is as harmless—with all its little noisy 
pretensions—as the buzzing gad-fly of his forest king- 
dom. 

Bill and his party are still unable to move. So 
close to the now casual tiger seems the little boy 
that he could be killed with almost a whisk of the 
great creature’s tail, should the tiger be irritated 
again by any movement of the elephants behind him. 

‘* Go!’ shouts the little boy again, as he throws 
a handful of mud at the tiger. ‘‘ Yes, yes, go— 
go!’’ he shouts, beating his stick on the ground for 
the third, and for the fourth time, as the tiger, ex- 
hibiting his expansive white chest and mighty shoul- 
ders, rises majestically, and, turning his big, whis- 
kered head towards the little fellow—in amused 
curiosity, as it seems—gives him a playful steam 
splutter and a mild snarl! 

‘‘'Yes, yes, get along,’’ says the little boy, this 
time in quite affectionate tones, as the magnificent, 
zebra-like creation of dazzling stripes takes a dignified 
stride to the right of the boy—and then suddenly, as 
if by magic, disappears, so rapidly and silently does 
he steal out of view into the high tree forest ! 
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And now there come a few moments of silent re- 
covery, while hushed and still lie the great jungles, 
as if all Nature were breathing a prayer of thanks- 
giving for the escape—from the hideous barking steel 
of man’s invention—of one of her most beautiful 
specimens of creation, in size, strength, colour and 
grace of movement. 

**'Well, I’m d—d—d—blinkety blanked! ”’’ ex- 
claimed the Colonel, as Bill and Raja C. hurried up 
to him on their elephants, while from afar the tremu- 
lous cries of a herd of spotted deer echoed down to 
them. The tiger had gone—gone to change his hunt- 
ing ground for a little time. 

‘** The pluck of this small ‘ Ahir’ boy! ’’ exclaimed 
the Colonel, as he almost embraced the little fellow. 

‘** Lucky that you sat down when you did and hid 
yourself,’’ said Bill. ‘* You were just about in the 
nick of time! ”’ 

The Colonel explained that he did so with the idea 
of trying to steal away with the child in his arms, but 
on second thoughts he decided it would be safer not 
to stir! 

The ‘‘ mahout’’ that had been stationed on the 
ridge above the beat now appeared with his elephant. 

He explained that immediately after the panther 
had been driven out of the beat, his elephant became 
very restless. He did not like the signs and just 
managed to get the children off her back when the 
elephant bolted, for no apparent rhyme or reason. 
He thought she did not like being separated from 
her companion elephants, and had scented the tiger ! 

Colonel P. said he felt certain there was no tiger 
in the cover, and was on the point of putting an end 
to his cramped up position, by slipping down off the 
tree, when he saw the ‘‘ Ahir ’’ boy leading his little 
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sister along the edge of the jungle. They were com- 
ing round in a direction behind his tree. This decided 
him, he said, as he could not understand what had 
happened to the elephant upon which the children 
had been placed, and he knew that they would be in 
danger should there, after all, happen to be a tiger 
in the beat. 

‘* I slipped down quickly behind the tree,’’ said 
the Colonel, ‘‘ met the two kids, and when I returned 
with them, I got the shock of my life—as you can 
imagine—to find the huge tiger sitting under my 
tree! Blinkity blank,’’ he concluded, as he pulled 
out a large flour-cake and, breaking it, offered a piece 
each to the two children. | 

But the ‘*‘ Ahir ’’ boy and his little sister—sensitive 
to their caste system—refused the proffered pieces of 
bread. 

“* Caste,’’ groused the Colonel, ‘‘even in the 
jungles! ”’ 

Raja giggled. 

‘Now, look here, you fellows,’’ continued the 
Colonel rattily, addressing both Bill and Raja C., ‘‘ I 
have been basely treated ; defrauded of my afternoon 
nap, put on a tree as bait for red ants and tree chame- 
leons, stranded with two children, and finally, almost 
killed by a tiger. Ta-ta, I’m off! ”’ 

The Colonel strode away a few paces, called up an 
elephant, climbed on to its back and lit a pipe of con- 
solation ! 

‘* Damned if the Colonel will shoot a tiger if he can 
help it,’’ whispered Bill. ‘‘ But you know that, Raja, 
as well as I do! ”’ 

Raja giggled. ‘‘ Fancy a record tiger like that 
getting away! We've been fools, you know, Bill. 
Why the devil didn’t you manceuvre round well to 
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the right flank and get in a head shot across the field, 
safe from the Colonel’s direction. When he was not 
on the tree it was anybody’s shot at the tiger.”’ 

‘‘ Why the devil didn’t you! ’’ retorted Bill. 

‘** Well, why on earth didn’t you! ”’ persisted Raja. 

** Why didn’t you? ”’ 

‘*'Well, why didn’t you? ”’ 

The two hunters glanced rattily at each other, as 
they lit their cigarettes with their own matches and 
called up the waiting elephants. 

It was decided that the two children—though the 
boy was reluctant to leave his cattle—should be taken 
back to camp at ‘* Hookapur,’’ and kept there till 
their father (the grazier) returned to the lonely cattle 
station. 

Raja climbed up on to the Colonel’s elephant, and 
Bill—the forest officer—led the way homeward, rid- 
ing alone on a smaller elephant. 

‘* Blessed if Bill, you know, Colonel, will shoot a 
tiger if he can help it—makes such a fuss, too, about 
records—damn funny! ’’ whispered Raja, giggling 
behind the Colonel’s broad back. 

The Colonel puffed volumes of smoke and sparks 
out of his pipe—forgetting the strict forest regula- 
tions of the dry season for the prevention of forest 
fires. 

** Yes, extraordinary—damned funny,”’ he agreed, 
with great gusto, in a deep, bass voice. 

**One hundred and fifty pounds that tiger’s skin 
would have been worth, set up by the best taxider- 
mists in London—by jove!’’ concluded Raja, quite 
seriously. 

‘* Awful let off!’’ gurgled the Colonel. ‘‘ You 
see, I couldn’t help it !—now, Bill 

‘** Yes, of course, Bill, the forest man—practically 
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his duty—should have taken a shot,’’ anticipated 
Raja. ‘‘ Fine tiger! ”’ 

‘Oh! beautiful! ’’ Sparks went up again, like 
fireworks from the Colonel’s pipe, and the ‘‘ mahout,”’ 
sitting on the elephant’s neck in front, brushed his 
sleeves and reminded the Colonel that the jungle grass 
was dangerously dry! 

Though a beautiful night shone in all its silvery 
glory, with a great full moon rising rapidly like a 
yellow balloon over the black forest, the party had 
an anxious time avoiding wild elephants on their way 
back to camp. They were thankful that Raja’s 
thoughtful buffalo-man, Hook-nose, had brought out 
two hurricane lanterns, which at night are a necessity 
in elephant country. Those huge creatures, in their 
wild state, will move away quickly from a light, being 
sensitive—for fear of forest fires—to the barest sug- 
gestion of a red gleam. 

The Colonel loved his port and coffee in camp, 
after a good dinner; and ten o’clock at night found 
the trio sipping their sparkling wine in an excellent 
humour. 

‘* IT saw some milch goats inside one of the huts 
at the cattle station,’’ said Bill, ‘‘ and these must have 
attracted the panther. Goats are irresistible to 
‘spots’ when they call, and will fetch a panther—if 
he hears their cries—however far away he might 
be.”’ 

‘* That’s trying to screen our disgraceful perform- 
ance to-day,’’ said the Colonel, puffing his pipe with 
great satisfaction. ‘*‘ Had I been as young as you 
two keen sportsmen, there would have been two 
panthers and a tiger being skinned in camp now. 
Think of it—a record panther and a record tiger in 
one small ‘ beat,’ a little grazier boy having to save 
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us all with a small stick, and the two animals getting 
off scot-free ! ”’ 

** Well, we could not help all that happened, I 
suppose,’ said Bill, ‘‘ but the tiger getting away! 
That was awful—awful ! ’’ he exclaimed in a disgusted 
tone of voice, as Raja rose from his chair and left the 
dining-tent, giggling, to fetch his pipe. 

‘You know, Colonel,’’ whispered Bill, as he 
leaned over the table, ‘‘ damned if Raja will shoot a 
tiger—or even a panther—if he can help it. Likes the 
fun of seeing wild animals, and that’s about all. That 
tiger’s skin would have been worth £200 set up by 
first-class London taxidermists.”’ 

** Yes—extraordinary—damn funny,”’ gurgled the 
Colonel, collapsing into deep thought, with mighty 
sparks this time flying up from his fiery pipe. 

Then the wise one entered, gave his master and 
Bill a low good-night salaam, with a broad grin, 
and hurried off to the elephant encampment, to join 
the circle of ‘‘ mahouts ’’; in the midst of which sat 
the little puzzled ‘‘ Ahir ’’ boy being told by Hook- 
nose that he was destined to be a great man—and 
even to visit one day the Sahibs’ wonderful country 
across the great seas. 


CHAPTER VIII 


AN EARLY MORNING IN CAMP 
(YOU, READER, ARE THERE) 


OW Colonel P., like old ‘‘ Koi-hais,’’ was 
N= early riser. 


That ‘‘ palang cha! ’’—early morning tea! 

In the monotony of an Indian town life, however 
fiercer may rise the sun each day on the dust-laden 
horizon of the hot weather, to make life more depress- 
ing, that ‘‘ palang cha ”’ is the cup of joy that brings 
new life to the jaded ; but, in the Himalayan jungles, 
with its animal and bird life, teeming to inspire you 
with the wondrous energy at work of the great un- 
known, that cup of tea, when the ‘‘ chak, chak ”’ of 
the golden oriole—the mango bird—calls over your 
tent to awaken you to the thrill of a new-born day, 
becomes nectar to your lips; the cup of enchantment 
that, with your pipe in your mouth, so fills your soul 
with joy—of the seventh heavens—that it beggars 
description ! 

Reader, you are there—in your comfortable, 
colour-blending dressing-gown; similarly garbed is 
the Colonel. Let me introduce you to him. He is 
a jolly good fellow—both of you are jolly good 
fellows: so are Woodcraft Bill and Raja C., whose 
caterwauling slumber, breaking into the tranquillity 
of the morning, we cannot, however, disturb. In 
their secret joy and contentment of living, and letting 
live, let them continue to be facetiously sonorous, 
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accusing each other and the smiling Colonel of the 
‘* letting-off ’’ of tigers and panthers! We must let 
them sleep. 

You, reader, man or woman—let us waive Madam 
Grundy’s overstrained, conventional proprieties— 
are sitting, with the Colonel, under the blossoming 
boughs of a grove of trees, enjoying a delightfully 
fresh dawn—though a misty one. There has been 
unexpected rain during the night, and the valley, 
already supplied with water, is veiled at this early 
hour with an inspiring curtain of vapour; but the air 
has a bracing touch that reminds you of a filmy dawn 
of June roses, on your pungent, ozone-hallowed 
coast of Kent. At intervals, the dripping of nectar 
from about your head makes your senses reel, with 
the delicate perfume from the heart of dew-laden 
flowerets. 

Behind you, in the dark background of the grove 
—spreading its branches at the foot of an abrupt 
hillock—your travel-worn, mud-stained tents stand 
hidden. 

On small, upright camp chairs, with a low camp 
table between you, you are both seated—but a few 
feet away from the high banks of a beautiful river- 
bed; which seems to emerge suddenly from a low, 
frayed band of mist to your left. The span of water- 
way, across which you are looking, is twice the width 
of the river Cam at Cambridge; and there, almost 
at your feet, swirls a stream of crystal waters, 
hugging the high bank, and intoning the spring 
melody—broken only by pathetic cries of the night- 
jar, ‘‘chik, chik, chir-r-r’’—that awakens Nature’s 
wildest haunts. 

Like the rooster in the farmyard of your British 
home, the jungle-cock, with his shrill cry in a minor 
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key—typical of the musical ear of the East—is the 
first to awaken life on the first streak of dawn, and 
to echo the symphony of the waters. 

In the interpretation of the sons of the Prophet, 
this gaily-plumaged king of the jungle birds—with 
the vain peacock as his dancer—condescends to act 
the part of the ‘‘ muezzin’’; and he calls out from 
his leafy minaret, so that his voice may carry far 
and wide, ‘‘there is no God, but God.’’ And 
then he descends from his high tree-top, fired with 
marshal ardour and the ‘‘amour-propre’’ of the 
jungle. 

Inhaling from your pipe, good reader, the delicate, 
perfumed smoke of your choicest holiday tobacco, 
and revelling in the delicate flavour of the very best 
Darjeeling tea, you and the Colonel are sitting deli- 
cately screened behind a clump of tall, fine-bladed 
grass. So still are you sitting that, from an animal’s 
outlook—across the river-bed—you are lost against 
your sombre background, your thin cover of grass 
giving just the required touch of deception. 

There, in front of you, where you are looking— 
across the river—a pale, grey mist is slowly receding, 
and rising in fantastic patchwork over a streak of wet 
sand, which gradually spreads out in depth, becom- 
ing drier and whiter. And now—dripping with dew 
—scattered clumps of high, graceful grass, with a 
filmy suggestion beyond, of straight, grey timber and 
dense foliage, come into view. 

But your eye has passed over a curved something, 
which your view has swept, with but vague conscious- 
ness of its strange appearance; something that now 
seems to cover the empty, film-like space between 
two clumps of grass. Then, gradually, this some- 
thing comes into more arresting view; and now it 
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takes the shape of a gigantic, dark-brown fan, which 
seems to—yes—what !—it moves—it sways! 

The Colonel has seen it before; but, slowly, you 
take the pipe out of your mouth, and wonder what 
it is! Your thrill has been growing; and now, in 
some excitement, you lean forward in your camp 
chair, your feet in your light slippers, beginning to 
dig into the ground. 

Suddenly you start! For now all round you, from 
different directions—drowning the shrill crows of a 
few late jungle-cock—come harsh, raucous cries, 
‘*cha cha, cha—chi, chi chi,’’ resounding far and 
wide through the valley, as if numerous brass-lined 
throats were being strained to the utmost! Then, 
suddenly, straight in front of you, close to the— 
hullo !—now reddish fan !—still swaying from side to 
side, in a semi-circular fashion—an almost coal-black 
bird, the size of a small guinea fowl, runs boldly out 
on to the white sand, and throwing out proudly a 
lovely black breast—slightly speckled like the guinea 
fowl, and changing to russet lower down—he shrieks 
his sharp, raucous ‘‘ cha cha, cha—chi, chi chi’’; 
Suban te-ri, kudrat (so be it, as thou ordainest, O 
Eternity !) 

The yells of the bird at such close quarters—in the 
one monotonous single-note pitch—cut through you ; 
but, as the Colonel bends, sotto voce towards your 
ear, you are too inspired to think of your nerves. 

** That bird,’’ whispers the Colonel, ‘‘ is the beau- 
tiful sub-Himalayan black partridge—free and inde- 
pendent; the rabid, democratic agitator of the 
jungles, to whom even the striped lord sometimes 
stops to listen! ”’ 

But, reader, you start again, your feet increasing 
their pressure on the ground. Even the Colonel, who 
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has seen some wonderful jungle snaps, is lost in 
admiration. 

Suddenly, a stream of rose-pink, bursting through 
the vast depth of pearl-tinted vapour, floods the cur- 
tain of mist immediately in front of you, tossing it 
into reddened fragments, which rise and whiten and 
form again, and then float like cold snow-clouds, 
which in their turn disintegrate as suddenly into 
fleecy drifts and spray the valley with grey, filmy 
flakes. Then, in a fleeting second, a pale-red shaft, 
tinged with exquisite mauve, becomes dazzlingly 
accentuated. 

The gorgeous beam, increasing in length and ex- 
pansion as it shoots down from its flooded reservoir 
of unveiled mountain altitudes and glinting rocks, 
searches the wide valley with countless deflected rays, 
as if, in strictest compliance with the ordinance of 
spring, to expel every fragment of mist and every 
lurking shadow of darkness. 

A flood of crimson sweeps the foreground of river- 
sand, and the soft, swirling, swashing water, throw- 
ing back a reflection on the sparkling clumps of grass 
—and on the wider-spreading fan, now lit up in 
gorgeous maroon ! 

But what can be the fan? The expansive, reddened 
semi-circle is slowly turning, flashing out with each 
turn, as the crimson rays catch the blended radiance 
of sapphires and emeralds, the lofty tapering tips of 
the semi-circle splitting into feathery foliage of glossy 
green! Now the graceful, majestic fan is moving 
round fast—faster! Your eyes, dear reader, are 
almost being blinded. The black partridge stops 
calling, abruptly—as if he were suddenly choked by 
too drastic a check upon his shrieking throat—and 
then he runs aside, near some grass cover, but halts, 
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suddenly, to gaze sideways, blinded too at the sight 
of splendour, as, in all its scintillating glory, the fan 
swings round into full view! 

And now, from the high mountain summits of the 
shimmering valley, the warm sun pours down on the 
gorgeous design of purple stars, set in dazzling streaks 
of gold, of green and reddish brown, upon the beauti- 
ful tail of the vain peacock! The glossy throat, shin- 
ing in emerald-blue, is curled back, like a snake’s. 
Then the throat begins to rise, drawing out the 
graceful neck in gaudy purple, until, suddenly, the 
emblazoned head ornament darts up and glitters 
against the gorgeous background of starry plumes. 

The head now erect, the beak poised in proud- 
crested arrogance, and the eyes glancing—rejoicing 
in inordinate vanity—the beautiful bird in full spring 
plumage dances his bewitching dance to the rhythm 
of the waters, to welcome the radiant advent of the 
god of day and to court the laudatory chuckling of 
his fascinated king—his majesty, the jungle-cock ! 

** That brown fan we saw,’’ whispers the Colonel, 
‘* was the back view of the peacock’s tail. In order 
to show off his beauty when dancing, the lovely bird 
was awaiting the flashlight of the sun, as any dancing 
star—for a certain effect—might await the artificial 
flashlight in a London theatre ! 

‘* The peacock, usually in the early morning,’’ con- 
tinues the Colonel, ‘‘ dances by some water, not only 
to refresh himself after the fatigue, but to sce his 
magnificence reflected in his jungle mirror. I have 
seen a peacock dance like that on a flat stone, in the 
middle of a smooth stream, deliberately—as it seemed 
—for the purpose of admiring himself, as also, per- 
haps, with the object of studying the grace and 
harmony of artistic movement.”’ 
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Suddenly, in front of you, dear reader, a little to 
the left of the dancing peacock—into the crimson 
glow on the white sand—there walks out a lovely 
little red deer, of the size of a small sheep, and with 
a glossy chestnut coat. It is the ‘‘ Karkar,’’ or the 
barking-deer that does not herd, which is so com- 
monly met with in the beautiful Himalayan valleys. 

So daintily, with little sprouting pricklets, he steps 
by the gorgeous peacock, who merely dances to one 
side, with head thrown back more proudly! The 
lovely little deer wants to slake his thirst at the invit- 
ing river, but now, from the high bank opposite to 
him, unfamiliar sounds are suddenly borne down, 
and, shrinking up in a startled attitude, he stops to 
listen—so sweetly timid ! 

With an angry puff of your pipe, you mutter, dear 
reader—under your breath—a tiny little damn, for 
you want to see more of this enchanting little gazelle- 
like creature, whose quiet colouration is, moreover, 
a rest to your eyes which have been dazzled by the 
peacock’s beauty. 

But you cannot help yourself, nor prevent the hesi- 
tation of the little deer, for the rays of the sun—still 
a rose-pink in hue—have penetrated the background 
of your camp grove of trees. Gorgeous is the morn- 
ing as you glance hurriedly—lest the little barking- 
deer should decamp—to your right and to your left, 
and you cannot help but listen too—to the unfamiliar 
sounds—bewildered with joy ! 

The shooting camp—so let it be called for the sake 
of formality—in the enchanting Himalayan jungles 
is awake. Crack, crackle, crash—gentle crashes— 
come from the elephant encampment, as the great 
silent creatures, tethered to giant trees, break and 
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tender bamboos. The blue smoke from camp fires— 
relighted for warmth and the cooking pot—is curling 
upwards and dispersing through the canopy of the 
grove. 

The camp followers, and the ‘‘ mahouts ”’ and their 
assistants (‘‘ charkattas’’—fodder obtainers), are 
squatting round their various log-fires, watching their 
morning-snack cooking, and a few are indulging in 
tea, too, of a cheap quality, or some of the ‘‘ hazoors’ ”’ 
brand, solicited from the camp cook! 

Now, from the ‘‘ mahouts,’”’ gently reprimanding 
their elephants, come low-pitched voices, ‘* chai- 
chai,’’ blending with an occasional sneeze or a snuffle 
from a black-face monkey, and with the sweet 
twittering and cooing of birds. There are yellow 
flashes where the golden oriole darts from bough to 
bough, and scarlet streaks, as the beautiful minivets 
shoot over the tents. And then, soft dulcet tones 
come from a corner of the encampment, and a ringing 
sound of wings, as a flock of beautiful green pigeons 
move from tree to tree. 

Then suddenly, as an irate ‘‘ mahout’’ rises from 
his comfortable fireside to reprimand his elephant for 
some persistent misbehaviour, a loud ‘‘ chai! ”’ 1s dis- 
tinctly heard in the bed of the river. 

The little barking-deer swings round sharply to- 
wards the peacock, who as suddenly closes his great 
gorgeous fan! Down falls his beautiful long tail, 
sweeping the ground as he and the little red deer, 
with their heads bent low, dart into cover. Their 
sudden rush into the undergrowth, making the high 
grass shake and rustle, flushes the black partridge, 
which, fluttering up with a crash through his cover, 
rises high and wings his way with speed across the 
left front of the camp and over the river. 
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But your impatience, good reader ! 

Your desire to gag all ‘‘ mahouts’’ in those gorge- 
ous Himalayan wilds, passes as instantaneously as the 
flutter—suggesting lightning—in a distant opalescent 
cloud, which flees abashed, high up, over glittering 
mountains and a beautiful valley that, now unveiled 
before your eyes, rises up In gorgeous perspective in 
the full bloom of spring and unparalleled in the 
magnificence of scenery. 

The river flowing at your feet bifurcates at a bend 
to your left front. The main stream to your direct 
left, marked by its dancing sunbeams, and the inton- 
ing of its joyous euphony over rocks and stones of 
multi-coloured hue, seems to emerge from an inter- 
minable purple gorge, tunnelled through a stretch of 
rolling canopy, whose emerald waves, streaked with 
ray-gilt, rise higher and higher, till the furthest 
brows of the low hills of the valley are lost against the 
dark wide background of a domineering range of 
mountains beyond. And, still beyond, blue-tinted 
pinnacles ghnt, high over the crimson-splashed sum- 
mits of the smaller giants. 

But now your eyes sweep over the view in front 
of you, and your gaze is riveted! 

Down by the side of a resplendent mountain, 
bathed in a glow of golden and purple rays—down a 
rugged, scintillating water-course—pours a radiant 
stream of crystal waters. 

From pool to pool, now hugging in silvery streaks 
the smooth face of boulders, glistening between each 
sheltered nook, now gushing out in spraying ribbons 
of crimson, the miniature cascades—tempered to the 
melody of spring—come tumbling down into a glow- 
ing sheet of smooth water, which moves over a gentle 
slope. 
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Then lower down, through a steep avenue of 
straight, densely-packed timber, roofed with a canopy 
of vivid green, the waterfalls begin again. On each 
side of the descending water-course the brown and 
the grey-tinted boles of the stately trees are splashed 
at intervals with the scarlet bloom of the flame of the 
forest. As nearer come the cascades they flash and 
echo joyously. Now they scintillate in purple; now 
they are tinged with gold; now touched with the re- 
flection of deep red from the forest flame; as each 
tongue of silver is caught in turn by glancing beams 
from the peering mountain height of festooned rock 
and boulder. 

Jutting out to the bifurcation—to your left front— 
where the descending tributary splashes into the main 
river, a stretch of sand and verdant lawn, covered with 
graceful clumps of high grass, comes curving round 
to your direct front, where it crosses your vision in a 
convex semi-circular sweep, the foreground, where 
the peacock danced and the little barking-deer 
emerged ! 

Beyond the clumps of grass before you, laden with 
sparkling dewdrops, rises a riotous brushwood inter- 
woven with the wild jasmine and the wild honey- 
suckle, and in the background beyond this stretch of 
shrubbery, a forest of great brown timber deepens. 
The beautiful straight Sal trees (the shorea robusta), 
rising up like giants in close assemblage, are lashed 
together here and there by the great jungle creeper, 
the Bauhini Vahli. Interspersed through the canopy 
—of a diversity of green shades—massive, wide- 
spreading trees, with clusters of large red flowers, 
tower up like gorgeous giant umbrellas, and demand 
their space for picturesque adornment. In masses 
here and there, many of the red giants—the wild 
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cotton tree—cluster together, and, rising over the 
forest canopy, splash in a flood-tide of scarlet against 
the yellowing background of the hill-slopes beyond. 

To your right, dear reader, across the river at your 
feet, there is a small thorny wood of the Acacia 
Catechu in blossom, and the delicate fragrance 1s 
wafted to you. 

But you are only half-conscious of the sweet, in- 
toxicating perfumes floating in the air. It may be 
the scent of the rose, the carnation, the hyacinth, the 
narcissus and the violet, blended into one delirious 
fragrance. You are not sure whether you are dream- 
ing; but, in reality, you are suffering from a Hima- 
layan jungle complaint—the delirious confusion of 
the senses! The three senses particularly involved 
being—sight, hearing and smell. And as you sit in 
your chair near the Colonel, now sipping your tea 
mechanically—but simply eating the pale delicious 
smoke from your pipe, the fragrance of which has in- 
creased—your sense of sight, the paramount one—as 
we think it is—is your leading sense at the moment, 
for your eyes are still fixed upon the entrancing 
scenery that lies before you. 

But, of all the five or six senses, ts the sense of 
sight the cardinal one? Sound has lulled your senses 
—now it makes you jump up from your chair! 

Suddenly, from up the beautiful gorge, down 
which the waterfalls come tumbling, a deep, hoarse 
bellow rings out from a sambur stag! Another, 
shriller, startled bay; another, and yet another bay 
follows, till the valley resounds with the frightened 
chorus from a herd of these large, handsome deer ! 

Then, within a few fleeting moments of the first, 
sudden bellow, cutting sharply through the continu- 
ous baying—now ponderous, now short and jerky— 
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and striking a discord against the tinkling and inton- 
ing of the tuneful waters, come the flustered, agitated 
‘* me-oo, me-oos ’’ of disturbed peafowl, as a crowd 
of these big birds crash up from either side of the 
tributary avenue of trees, and come flighting down 
the valley, shrieking, ‘‘ me-oo, me-oo!’’ Some of 
them, with a noisy flapping, alight heavily on to the 
high trees in front of you, while a muster of beautiful 
peacocks, with long drooping tails, come sailing over 
your head, dear reader, and pass over the encamp- 
ment grove. 

‘* By Jove! ’’ ejaculates the Colonel. ‘‘ Sit down 
—sit down, my dear fellow,’’ he says breathlessly to 
you, seizing the sleeve of your dressing-gown. 
‘* There’s something on the move up that valley! 
Take care—take care,’’ he exclaims, as in your excite- 
ment, dear reader, you nearly miss making a good 
shot on to the small camp chair behind you, and 
almost go flopping on to the ground ! 

Now a sweet little barking-deer adds his frightened 
call to the baying of the sambur, and he 1s barking 
himself hoarse! And now, a little lower down, 
‘*langoors’’ join the chorus. The snorting grunts 
of these black-faced priests of the sylvan tabernacles 
are more startling than the baying and the barking 
of all the deer put together, for the message of the 
sharp-eyed monkeys conveys not so much individual 
fear—for they are fairly safe on their trees—as a 
genuine warning that is intended to penetrate the 
jungle for the benefit of man and beast alike. 

All this commotion is taking place still on the left 
side of the sparkling waterfalls, which seem to carry 
all the animal cries down with a distinctness that 
accentuates every shade and tone of terror, distress 
and warning. 
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The camp elephants hear, for with trunks upraised 
they give vent to their excitement in rasping squeaks 
that, like the sharp sound of the sudden grating of 
iron Wheels on iron rails, cut through the camp grove. 
Have they interpreted the message conveyed in the 
single word ‘‘ goalmal ’’—danger threatening—broad- 
casted by the black-faced jungle priesthood? 

Suddenly, dear reader, beautiful steel-blue barrels 
are thrust between you and the Colonel. It is a 
double-barrel, high velocity, cordite rifle! Beside the 
Colonel stands Hook-nose, the buffalo-man, who has 
come quietly up behind you, with the rifle, for he 
knows the meaning of the hot jungle alarm cries. 

‘*'Your honour,’’ he whispers excitedly to the 
Colonel, ‘‘ may get a shot in a few moments at some- 
thing that will cross that beautiful river just above 
that cascade, where the water is shallow and there are 
stepping stones.”’ 

He points to the left front—about a hundred and 
thirty yards away—where a scarlet branchlet of the 
forest flame is shaking under the sparkling spray of 
a gold-tinted fall. ‘‘ It will be a test of marksman- 
ship,’’ whispers Hook-nose, as the monkeys just to 
the left of the waterfall are snorting a pandemonium 
worse than the tower of Babel. 

The Colonel hugs his beautiful diamond-sighted 
rifle—which was presented to him by an Indian 
Prince—more for the sake of hugging it, merely as a 
thing of beauty, for he seldom stains that particularly 
prized weapon with such an unclean thing as powder. 
Nevertheless, with a little clearing of the throat, in- 
dicative of determination, he inserts into the barrels 
two fearsome-looking cartridges ! 

Suddenly his right hand dives down into a capaci- 
ous pocket of his sweeping, priest-like dressing-gown, 
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and the next moment, dear reader, while you are 
gazing at that waterfall, dead to all the world but the 
jungle thrill, something collides against your nose. 
You start back with a shock, to find that such an 
extraordinarily objectionable thing as a leather case 
has been thrust unceremoniously into your face—for 
the Colonel, too, has caught the jungle fever of 
excitement ! 

But quickly you recognize that leather case, and 
you jump at the offer! Now you are opening the 
case, and with a beating heart you are pulling out 
something. Now it is up before your eyes, and with 
your elbows resting upon the camp table, you are 
hurriedly focussing the pair of field-glasses that the 
Colonel has handed to you, concentrating on the 
open space just above that beautiful waterfall, where 
the monkeys are calling. And you have got the exact 
spot, with a clear view of every blade of grass! 

Low down, on the left side of the mountain stream, 
scarcely appearing to move, something large and 
round, with a reddish tinge, is just visible. Then, 
slowly, from the green feathery cover of grass and 
bracken, edging the retreat of the shallow pool, it 
emerges, and gradually gliding—as it seems—into the 
open space, it begins to take shape. Against the sun- 
lit background of a smooth, upright boulder, white 
whiskers, rising contemptuously up a heavy, striped 
jowl, now gleam into prominence. Then another 
imperceptible glide forward, and an enormous cat’s 
head is slowly raised! And now, with a fierce expres- 
sion—as if in anger at the jungle disturbance, which 
discloses his movements—the great striped lord of 
those sylvan glades turns his huge, magnificent head 
to peer for a moment over the tumbling melodious 
cascades down into the valley ! 
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Now the fearsome head is lowered, as a great paw 
is lifted, high and daintily, over the water, and on 
to a dry flat stone. Another graceful stride forward, 
and enormous shoulders with coal-black stripes streak- 
ing down a gorgeous red background follow in the 
wake of a thick maned neck. Now his striped belly 
trails low over the shallow water, and his full length 
emerges, with a long, cherry-streaked tail curving 
downwards, with a trend of grievance. 

And now, the magnificent sub-Himalayan tiger— 
a beautiful male specimen—glides round to his right 
front and raises his head once again to look down the 
open view that lies below him. 

His posture, now showing his graceful proportions 
swerving in a slight curve in front of the open space, 
throws out his colossal right shoulder, his white ex- 
panse of chest, and the magnificence of his great erect 
head and fierce whiskered jowl. Like all members 
of the feline tribe, the great striped lord of the 
jungles must satisfy his curiosity. 

Gazing down at the hidden tents—into the lenses 
of the binocular—he stands, motionless, a picture of 
majestic splendour, blending with the background of 
boulders—festooned with the lace of green and russet 
creepers—yet vivid in the foreground with his gorge- 
ous livery, whose vertical] stripes of black and red run 
straight up and down above the fall, in dazzling con- 
trast to the white tongue of water! 

How exquisite the ease of his posture !—a demean- 
our suggestive of perfect ‘‘savoire faire,’’ yet in 
which hes hidden mighty courage, perseverance and 
skill. 

Echoing and re-echoing from valley to valley, the 
baying of the sambur and the choking snorts of the 
monkeys have reached a climax, for the great striped 
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lord can be seen clearly now from the tree tops! But 
the alarm cries seem suddenly to hold no further 
interest for him, for he is gazing down, wrapt in the 
view of the greyish white tents glistening in the 
grove, which look unusually strange! That valley— 
that grove with the main river flowing below—is his 
favourite hunting ground, to which he is on his way 
to stalk a fat ‘‘ cheetal,’’ for it is the time of the year 
when these herds of beautiful spotted deer begin to 
mate in the valleys and are not so alert in their 
vigilance. 

** Fire, Sahib, fire,’’ breathlessly whispers Hook- 
nose to the Colonel. ‘‘ There he stands, Sahib, a 
beautiful tiger—giving a perfect chest shot—a good 
test of marksmanship ! ’’ exclaims the buffalo-man, as 
he raises a finger slowly and points once again to the 
waterfall. 

But the Colonel hears not; he is too absorbed in 
the view, feeling somewhere deep down in his soul 
that he could not disturb the jungle in its most 
thrilling aspect by such an unholy sound as a rifle- 
shot, and stain the beautiful barrels of his rifle, over 
which, with a loving touch, a hand moves up and 
down mechanically. 

Suddenly loud sharp squeaks from the camp ele- 
phants ring out, with the climax of a trumpet blast 
that drowns the jungle alarm cries. ‘The monster 
tiger hears—his great head is immediately lowered— 
it disappears—then across the pool glides the striped 
flank—and the open space just above that beautiful 
cascade of water lies suddenly empty. 

With your binoculars, you scan, dear reader, 
despairingly, the forest to the right and to the left 
of that mountain stream, but the tiger is nowhere in 
evidence—he has gone! 
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But suddenly, from a direction up in the deep 
forest to the right of the tributary river—from an alti- 
tude above the pool—a sound, a faint ‘‘ me-au’’ 
soars, as it seems, high into the air. Then the sound 
grows sharper, deeper and louder ; and then an ‘“‘ ow- 
aungh ”’ thunders out in a volume of sound that fills 
the whole valley and makes the crowded camp 
tremble. 

And, as roar follows roar, each succeeding roll of 
thunder increasing in volume, and growling far away 
in the hills behind the Hookapur encampment, the 
intervals, with their sudden contrast of stillness, be- 
come appalling, for the deer and the black-faced 
jungle-priests forget they have throats and shudder 
in huddled silence when the striped lord of the forest 
gives tongue. 

With the faint ‘‘ mee-ous’”’ and low hums that 
gradually die away in the distant landscape, as the 
tiger moves further away from his hunting ground, 
that mute and mysterious spirit of silence falls over 
the jungle and over the camp, that almost deprives 
the soul of its sense of reality ; and in those moments 
of dazed wonderment, dear reader—if I have suc- 
eceded in giving you a fleeting thrill, for the pastime 
of a few moments—you find yourself back again in- 
doors at your comfortable, glowing fireside—from 
where you rise to draw aside a curtain, and to peep 
outside at the charm and loveliness of a twinkling 
moonlit night in beautiful England. 


CHAPTER IX 


TWO BIG-GAME TRAGEDIES—THE CHALLENGE ON THE 
ROCK——-AND AN AMUSING FISHING INCIDENT 


shoot a tiger, or even a panther for that 

matter, if he can help it,’’ whispered Bill, 
as he and Raja C. finally emerged from their tents to 
join the Colonel, after his thrilling experience while 
sipping his early-morning tea, as related in the pre- 
vious chapter. 

Bill and Raja had been awakened suddenly from 
their balmy sleep by their excited servants, who had 
rushed into their tents to tell their masters about the 
tiger that had crossed the mountain stream in front 
of the whole camp; and what Hook-nose had said, 
that the Colonel Sahib was too absorbed in the glories 
of the morning to fire. 

The Colonel was still seated at the camp table, but 
surrounded now by quite a party of people. 

Hook-nose was explaining to the father of the two 
children from the cattle station how it was that the 
‘* Sahibs ’’ had been unable to shoot the tiger that 
had been threatening his cattle, and from which his 
brave little son, the ‘‘ Ahir ’’ boy, had rescued them 
all, with only a stick in his hand! 

The old grazier had come to fetch his children, and 
had arrived in camp in time to hear the last roar of 
the tiger that had just been seen that morning. 

‘* Yes,’’ said Hook-nose, gesticulating with vio- 
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lent emphasis, his explanation to the old grazier, as 
to how it was that his tiger—of the cattle station— 
and the one they had just seen that morning, had not 
been shot, ‘‘ you see, my friend,’’ he concluded, ‘‘ this 
is Hookapur—the place of the peaceful pipe, and our 
masters—sitting here—being too disciplined in the 
propriety of things, and in correct conduct, have to 
don their ‘considering caps’ before they encroach 
unceremoniously upon the spirit of this place, by 
putting down their pipes and taking up their rifles.’’ 

** Didn’t know our buffalo-man was given to sar- 
casm and punning too,”’ said Raja, giggling, as Bill 
burst out laughing. 

‘‘What about the etiquette of this valley, 
Colonel,’’ asked Bill, ‘‘ as Hook-nose points out? ”’ 

** Yes—what about it? ’’ asked the Colonel. ‘‘ In 
the meantime I suggest that Mr. Hook-nose be fined 
five rupees for his presumptuous explanation. Look 
here,’’ he said, turning round to Bill and Raja C. 
with an indignant air, which however, with a broaden- 
ing of his eternal smile, had a touch of simulation. 
‘* It’s entirely the fault of you two full-blooded but 
lazy youths that up to date we have lost two big tigers 
and two panthers! The light, for instance, this 
morning was too bad for my sight, but with your 
effective eyes, had you two young men been sitting 
here with me instead of throwing the beautiful morn- 
ing away in unconscious slumber, we might have had 
the pleasure of seeing a big tiger being skinned in 
camp now.”’ 

The Colonel heaved a great sigh of regret. 

‘*T quite agree,’’ said Bill, glancing accusingly at 
Raja C. ‘‘ It won’t do to lose sight of the object of 
our present trip.’’ 

‘* Which means to say,’ 
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replied Raja, glancing 
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back at Bill, with as much insinuation in his look, 
‘* that we should try to shoot, at least, something— 
if it is only a squirrel! I quite agree with what the 
Colonel says. In fact, I am at a loss to know what 
the game is that we are after,’’ he concluded giggling. 

‘**So am I at a loss to know what is the game,”’’ 
snapped Bill. ‘‘ We are encamped here, in these 
beautiful jungles, and—er—er aes 

The two friends—each clearing his throat with 
aggrieved ‘* hems ’’—lit, with injured airs, their own 
cigarettes with their own matches, as they were wont 
to do on certain occasions! 

‘*What I want to know,’’ said the Colonel, 
addressing Hook-nose, ‘‘ is, how this old grazier knew 
that his two children were here—being kept by us, 
at Hookapur, for the night! ”’ 

‘* ‘Well,’’ said the grazier, ‘‘ when I got back 
through the thick jungle late last night, I searched 
for my two children, and seeing the tracks of your 
elephants all round my cattle station, my heart leapt 
with joy, for I guessed what had happened—that you 
had been there and had brought the children back 
with you, to keep them in safety for the night.’’ 

‘* But the tracks,’’ exclaimed the Colonel, ‘* might 
have been wild elephant tracks! ”’ 

‘* True,’’ said the grazier, ‘‘ but I have two old 
buffaloes that, in things occult, are as clever as 
‘sadhu’ priests. These creatures are devoted to my 
two children, whom I knew these animals would find 
by their intuitive sense. As soon as I unfastened the 
buffaloes, they smelt the air and smelt the ground, 
and led me here without any hesitation.”’ 

‘*T quite believe it,’’ said Bill. ‘*‘ These jungle 
buffaloes are devoted to their graziers and have a 
wonderful sense of locality ! ”’ 
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The Colonel desired to take the brave little 
‘* Ahir’? boy away, and made an offer to educate 
him, but the father would not hear of it. 

‘* It is this pernicious education,’ he said, ‘‘ that 
is ruining our pastoral and agricultural interests. 
Our children go to the ‘Sirkari’ (Government) 
schools, imbibe foreign ideas, and get a smattering 
of English, and, when they come back, they turn up 
their noses at cattle grazing and at the plough, and 
want to become Lord Sahibs (Governors). Then, 
in a discontented state of mind, they end up in join- 
ing some revolutionary society. No—no!”’ ex- 
claimed the old grazier, ‘‘ I thank you for so kind an 
offer, but I could not think of my son _ being 
educated.”’ 

The party then discussing hunting again, Hook- 
nose gave the information—which was conveyed to 
him by the grazier—that high up the main river on 
which they were encamped a pair of very bold 
panthers preyed habitually upon the poor otters that 
lived up that valley in some of the deep pools. 

As Hook-nose knew the place indicated by the 
grazier, it was decided to leave camp very early the 
following morning and to spend the whole of the 
next day fishing and shooting up that new inviting 
valley. 

The attempt of the party, however, to reach the 
place ended in another totally different adventure. 


It is about four o’clock in the morning, and the 
hunters have left their encampment about a mile 
distant, following a zig-zag woodcutter’s pathway 
along the high banks of the main river (the Lal- 
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ganga), under a waning moon that is about to dis- 
appear behind the towering brow of a dark mountain, 
which seems to rise higher and higher on the right of 
the marching elephants, who tread noiselessly as they 
come into its gigantic shadow. 

Beyond, to the left of the party, higher peaks with 
their sharp black outline touch the stars. From their 
summits to base, and over the distant width of the 
valley, the mountains are swept by a deep and dense 
canopy of untrodden forests, massive and unbroken 
in their pristine glory but for intruding gorges and 
streams. 

At the feet of the elephants, immediately below 
the silent hunters, flows the great mountain goddess 
—the picturesque Lalganga—over her rockbound bed 
of silvery grey, edged with dark recesses and traversed 
by black shadows. And she is melodious and osten- 
tatious : now chanting her proud virtues in soft dulcet 
tones, where the pleasures of smooth running awake 
her daintiest humour, now showing a wilful annoy- 
ance in some queenly demand for the immediate 
clearance of a passage; and now, in tumultuous 
wrath at some serious obstruction, calling upon her 
tall, silent watchers that line her wild and rugged 
banks with dark, outstretched boughs—as if in pro- 
test of some outrage—-to witness the iniquity of her 
forced withdrawal from the graceful curves of her in- 
tended course, and the compulsion of a leap into 
space, over some mighty boulders of rude and undis- 
ciplined upheaval! And, under the tired stars that 
have worn the night out with twinkling laughter, she 
flows on, ever on; and each soft accent is borne on 
the morning zephyrs, and each loud temper sent 
vibrating back from the mocking hills, till all nature 


dies into silence under each mountain spur, and 
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thrills again as suddenly as each bend is reached, and 
the serpentine goddess exposes her lively expanse 
once more, decked in her night necklace of glinting 
moonbeams. 

Woodcraft Bill—who is familiar with the ground 
—with Hook-nose, the buffalo-man, sitting behind 
him, is leading the way on the tusker—the bull ele- 
phant that was present at the tiger hunt at the cattle 
station the day previous, as described in Chapter VII. 
This tusker had been once severely mauled by a 
tigress with cubs, and it was a strange thing that the 
grudge he thereafter bore against tigers in general 
was much more marked in the case of a tigress than 
that of a tiger. <A tigress, particularly if she had 
a cub, this elephant would make a savage attempt to 
follow and would get almost completely out of control 
in his vindictive onslaught. 

Colonel P. and Raja C.—one munching flour-cakes 
and the other giggling softly—are following behind 
on a female elephant, which is the best shikarry- 
elephant in camp. 

The two elephants are stalking along silently in 
single file, and not a sound is made nor a word 
spoken, so profoundly impressing is the gorgeous 
view, and the spirit of all nature, at this enchanting 
hour of departing night. A fresh cold breeze, laden 
with the delicate perfume of the Terminalia Tomen- 
tosa in full bloom, greets the hunters with an ex- 
quisite thrill to the senses as they turn each bend on 
the high banks of the river, and rise higher and 
higher. Even the elephants appear to be senti- 
mentally impressed, as they tread noiselessly and re- 
luctantly, and try to stop where the breath of the 
delicate spring morning catches them full in the face, 
turning and twisting their trunks to enjoy the scent 
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of every blossom, the music of the waters and the 
fairy-like scene stretching below. 

But now the sportsmen come to a point where the 
river divides. A tributary comes down round a very 
sharp bend to their right front, while the main stream 
continues straight up to their left, curving between 
low hillocks densely covered with vegetation, where 
the wild plantain and the citron grow in picturesque 
profusion, with steep mountains rising in the back- 
ground. 

The leading elephant suddenly pulls up quickly 
and waits for the other elephant, the Colonel and 
Raja C. having dallied behind. 

‘© We have to find a way down this steep bank,’’ 
said Bill in a whisper, ‘‘ and across this tributary to 
the other side. ‘The ‘ Bara Soote’ (large water 
channel) branches off the main stream, which we 
have to follow up for about a mile and a half. Our 
machans up the ‘ Bara Soote’ for those panthers that 
are shikaring the otters are about two miles from 
here.”’ 

It is impossible to attempt the crossing at the spot 
where the elephants are standing, as the bank goes 
straight down like a steep cliff, and it is necessary to 
turn the bend of the tributary river and look about 
for a negotiable place. 

The hunters move forward a short distance, taking 
the wide bend, which brings the two rivers into mag- 
nificent view, but some high jungle overhanging the 
cliff just hides the expansive bed where the division 
of the waters takes place. Woodcraft Bill suddenly 
brings his tusker to an abrupt halt, and points down 
the valley and then to the front of him. A dry, steep 
water-course, covered with boulders and loose stones, 
lies almost at the trunk of his elephant. The rough 
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roadway across this channel narrows down to almost 
a foot wide, and there appears to be no continuation 
of the road on the opposite side, as the mountain, 
under whose brow the elephants are standing, 
descends almost perpendicularly to the bed of the 
tributary down in the deep gorge which on the left 
side of the road yawns almost at the feet of the 
hunters. 

Bill sees at a glance that he and his companions 
cannot proceed further along the side of the moun- 
tain, and that they must make up their minds either 
to abandon that route and go back a long way round 
to get to the other side of the main river, or to risk 
their necks scrambling down the steep water-course 
to the bed of the tributary. ‘Their faithful buffalo- 
man tells them that when he prospected that very 
valley on one occasion, and tied up a machan at the 
place for which they were now bound, he travelled 
up the bank of the main river, but found it very long 
and tedious. He declares that the dangerous scramble 
down the mountain cleft or water-course would be 
the shortest route! 

The hunters agree with him, and now send him 
without delay to examine the water-course on foot, a 
short distance down, to see if the elephants could 
manage to scramble down the steep incline. 

Hook-nose soon returns to report wild elephants’ 
tracks leading down the water-course, but how fresh 
he cannot say, as he states that the light was too bad 
to distinguish whether the tracks were old or new. 
He thinks, however, that they must be fairly fresh, 
as many big stones looked as if they had been recently 
dislodged. 

The hunters treat this information as disquieting, 
and as another objection to the water-course route, 
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as they do not relish the idea of meeting wild ele- 
phants. They light cigarettes and rest awhile, to 
briefly discuss the situation. If, however—they think 
—a herd of wild elephants can scramble down the 
awful-looking water-course, their trained elephants 
could certainly do the trick as well, if not better, con- 
trolled at every step by their clever drivers. It meant 
saving a lot of time, and the Colonel and Raja C. 
eventually allowed Bill to persuade them to take the 
double risk—the dangerous climb down to the tribu- 
tary stream, and the chance of coming up against a 
wild tusker or two somewhere along that route. 

They decide, however, to wait until daybreak, in 
order to give their elephants a better chance of 
scrambling down the difficult place, and now dis- 
mount to stretch their legs. 

And glad they were that they did call time, for 
the rarest experience followed which would have been 
worth a fortune to the film producer. 

Searcely have the first crimson rays darted across 
the river, three hundred feet below them, when they 
are suddenly startled by an unearthly scream—as if 
from a child—which comes from the direction of the 
road that they have just followed from camp. The 
awful scream is followed by a loud crash through the 
undergrowth of the hillside, and fierce growls, which 
accompany the disturbance, of an apparent charge 
made by some animal. Then comes the scrambling 
sound of a mad scrimmage, drowned at short intervals 
by growls, screams, and violent hissing. 

The hunters rise to their feet excitedly, and quickly 
decide to stalk along the hillside on foot, keeping 
twenty or thirty feet above the path along which their 
elephants had walked an hour previously, to investi- 
gate, at close quarters if possible, this sudden rumpus. 
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Bill thinks it is a fight between two bears. ‘‘ Some- 
thing to see,’’ he whispers, as he orders the ‘‘ ma- 
houts ’’ and Hook-nose to keep the elephants care- 
fully in hand. The hunters now proceed to take off 
their boots, as they can stalk more conveniently and 
quietly in their thick socks. 

Up the hillside they scramble with their rifles 
loaded, until on a parallel with the jungle pathway 
below them, which runs along the edge of the cliff 
overhanging the river. The going is mostly all rock, 
steeply sloped, and the trio have great difficulty in 
keeping their feet. There is now just a bend between 
them and the scene of blood and thunder, the deafen- 
ing noise of which never ceases for a moment. The 
hunters move like grey ghosts against the dark back- 
ground of the mountain side. ‘*‘ My God,’’ sud- 
denly whispers Bill, as he raises a hand behind his 
back to steady the Colonel and Raja C. Bill takes a 
step forward, then dives silently behind an up-stand- 
ing rock, his companions following his example in 
single file. And now the hunters are huddled up to- 
gether behind the cover of the welcome rock, staring 
at the startling sight just below them, in the middle 
of the road upon which they had so recently travelled. 

An enormous python is roped round a baby bear, 
and the mother bear, in her frenzy, is tearing at the 
python and lacerating her miserable cub. The three 
men cannot fire at the python without killing the 
cub, and there is a good chance, too, of their hitting 
the poor mother should they attempt to shoot. They 
watch and wait in the greatest anxiety to save the 
mother bear and her cub, and they find they can talk 
almost audibly in the terrible din of the struggle! 

On each onslaught of the mother’s, the python 
hisses like a steam-pump and shelters his head behind 
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the cub. Nearer and nearer the edge of the cliff they 
roll ; and it is for a few moments only that the hunters 
see the raging battle between the great snake and 
the mother bear. Then there comes a sudden crash, 
as the python and the cub fall over the cliff. The 
poor mother! Standing up on her hind-legs, she 
staggers on the brink of the yawning precipice and 
gives tongue to a most heart-rending howl! Then 
she hurls herself into space after the python and her 
cub—hoping perhaps to see or to meet her young one 
again—somewhere! Somewhere, perhaps, in jungles 
of some other sphere for the lower creatures. Far 
down the hunters hear the crashing of the animals, 
followed by the rolling and rattling of loose stones 
and earth. 

The hunters rush to the edge of the cliff and try 
to peer down, but about half way down the cliff juts 
outward and the distressed men can see nothing. 

They are determined, however, to get down to the 
valley, and to see the end of the dreadful jungle 
tragedy. They give up their original plans for that 
morning, and, calling up their elephants, the hunters 
follow their way back to camp, until a negotiable 
place is reached where they can descend to the river 
bed. 

Mounted on their elephants, the hunters reach the 
river bed, and immediately travel up-stream, hugging 
the cliffs as closely as possible, in order to find the 
place where the tragedy had been played to its finish. 

Then, following the hideous yells of the bear, the 
hunters found the spot, half a mile up. The poor 
mother was lying with her back broken, and they put 
her out of her pain. They searched for the cub, and 
found him too, stone dead. But there were no signs 
of the python. The hunters gave up the whole fore- 
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noon searching for him, but he seemed to vanish com- 
pletely. Bill thought that the snake must have been 
hurt, too, by the fall, and that, letting go the cub, 
he had escaped underneath some of the loose rocks. 

The party returned to camp with the bear and her 
cub and examined the young one carefully. The hair 
was covered with a thick glutinous secretion, and 
most of the bones seemed to be crushed to a pulp. 
Woodcraft Bill came to the conclusion that the 
python must have been entwined round the branch 
of a tree drooping over the road, and that the cub 
was seized when the two bears were passing under the 
branch on to the middle of the road. 


The following morning, after the adventure related 
above, Woodcraft Bill and his two companions made 
another attempt to reach the place where the pan- 
thers were preying upon the otters, and they started 
again long before dawn. But again a thrilling inci- 
dent drew them away from their objective. 

Hugging the mountam side, along the pathway of 
the previous morning, they reach the spot where the 
path ends, where for the second time they call a halt. 
Again they examine the terrible steep water-course, 
or nullah, down which they had decided to force their 
elephants, in order to reach the river-bed below, and 
cross over to the opposite valley. 

Risks have to be taken in the jungles, and, with- 
out any arguments this time, they begin to negotiate 
the water-course, though fresh wild elephant tracks 
are again apparent down the terrible place. Wood- 
craft Bill and Hook-nose, the buffalo-man, lead the 
way on their elephant. 
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The tusker begins to feel his way down into the 
steep nullah, which is just dimly lit by patches of 
moonlight. He puts his front legs together, and 
allows them to slip down by degrees, until he gets a 
firm hold against a rock. Then he sits on his hind- 
quarters and slithers down to the first support secured 
by his front legs. The angle of the incline is steep, 
and Bill and the buffalo-man have to lie well back on 
the pad. Hook-nose is in the best position behind 
his master, and helps to support Bill, whilst Bill, in 
his turn, helps to support the poor ‘‘ mahout,’’ who 
looks as if he must slip over the big head in front of 
him. It is not a matter of a stride or two, but the 
unpleasant position must be maintained before the 
bed of the river is reached, a distance down of about 
three hundred feet. 

The Colonel and Raja C. allow the tusker to get 
down about three elephants’ lengths, before they 
begin the dangerous descent on their elephant. 

‘Ye gods,’’ whispers the Colonel to Raja C., 
** this is what Bill calls training! We have got to 
do the trick somehow, I suppose, or be left behind,”’ 
he grunts, enjoying at the same time a hard piece 
of unleavened bread. ‘‘ TI hope to goodness that rock 
below, against which the tusker put his front legs, 
is going to hold again, or the Lord help us, Mr. Raja 
C.—and our ‘ mahout’ too! ”’ 

The Colonel’s elephant now begins the process of 
slipping, and he and Raja C. follow the example of 
the others in leaning well back. In their awkward 
predicament, the riders find it difficult to hold their 
rifles, and have to keep the weapons squeezed under 
their legs. Lower and lower, at a creeping pace, 
their elephant slips down the almost perpendicular 
water-course, which is only about twelve feet wide. 
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The Colonel, supporting the ‘‘ mahout’’ in front of 
him, can manage just to keep in view Bill’s elephant, 
whose big round hind-part, uplifted in the air, as it 
seems, looks like a great boulder that has just begun 
to roll! 

In the narrow parts, the pad of the Colonel’s and 
Raja C.’s elephant brushes against the high, soft sides 
of the water-course, and brings down lumps of earth 
and big stones, whose noisy rattle over the rocky bed 
clashes with the jubilant notes of the rushing water 
down in the valley. 

Now the tusker ahead has reached the sands of the 
river-bed. Suddenly it swerves swiftly to the right, 
and disappears under the cliff of the mountain side. 
The sands are stretching below the Colonel and Raja 
C. A few paces more of slipping, and they too will 
have dropped on to the river-bed, but, at that very 
instant, they are suddenly arrested by a whisper that 
comes from an overhanging bank near the end of the 
water-course. 

It is the voice of Hook-nose, addressing Colonel 
P.’s and Raja’s ‘‘ mahout ’’ in Hindustani. ‘‘ Turn,’’ 
whispers the voice, ‘‘ quickly to your right the 
moment you reach the river below and follow the 
leading elephant into the shadow of the cliff. As you 
are passing,’’ he adds to the riders, ‘‘ look to your left 
front, sahiblog! (gentlemen).”’ 

Then, inmediately as the rear elephant slides down 
the remaining distance, the Colonel and Raja C. 
glance to their left front—horrors! They lose no 
time in following the whispered instructions, and in- 
stantly understand why Bill had placed Hook-nose at 
that particular spot to warn them. After conveying 
the warning, the buffalo-man drops down into the 
jungle to stalk back to Bill’s elephant. 
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There, facing the Colonel and Raja C.—about 
sixty paces to their left front—on an island where 
the rivers meet, stands an enormous wild bull ele- 
phant! His front legs are raised on the top of a big 
boulder as if pedestalled and his huge tusks, tapering 
to dagger points, between which the burly trunk is 
curled like the letter S, are uplifted skywards, gleam- 
ing and flashing in the moonlight, like stupendous 
leviathan swords. Poised, as if for a striking paint- 
ing, he looms up motionless and calm—so stil] that 
he might be a magnificent statue. Under the deep 
shadow of the cliff, the two shikarry-elephants are 
huddled together, with the riders on their backs 
sitting motionless—spellbound with awe and wonder ; 
and but for occasional tremors that pass through the 
two elephants, they might be lifeless too—so still are 
they standing ! 

Behind the superb picture of colossal grandeur— 
the mighty mammoth in front absorbed in meditation 
upon the rock—the big dark forms of some female 
elephants are visible—huddled together as if in fear. 
The gleaming waters of the two rivers encircle them, 
with soft flowing murmurs; and, borne on the moun- 
tain breeze, there comes spasmodically the crash of a 
waterfall from far up the main river, while over from 
the mountain cliff above, ‘‘ honk! ’’ the monotonous 
** honk, honk,’’ of Franklin’s night-jar, that desolate 
jungle bird—comes beating upon the ear drum. 

The lord of the forest is dreaming—listening to 
that ever-hammering ‘‘ honk, honk, honk.’’ Sud- 
denly, there comes the stirring song of the beautiful 
‘* Bhimraj,”’ the true Indian nightingale—the voice 
that wakes the early jungle-cock. The breeze carries 
the song to the tusker, and he lowers his great head, 
his huge ivory tusks flashing with the movement. Is 
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he listening? Is he thinking of the Persian address 
to this sweet songster, known to all his jungle sub- 
jects, and is his heart touched—thrilled to the charm 
of melodious enchantment and to gentle submissive- 
ness? 


** Oh! nightingale, bring the glad tidings of spring, 
And leave the bad news to the owl! ”’ 


But—what now! The great elephant suddenly 
shakes his huge tusks, and without any further warn- 
ing dislodges himself from off the big boulder, and 
seemingly rushes straight at the intruding elephants 
and their riders. But, no! the wild elephant swerves 
to his right, and the hunters bring down their levelled 
rifles with unutterable relief. But a sudden reaction 
springing into their limbs, makes the men tremble, 
and presently their teeth begin to chatter, as if an 
attack of jungle fever and ague had caught them all 
simultaneously and suddenly. 

The very next instant there comes like thunder a 
deafening trumpet, and to the gasping horror and un- 
speakable astonishment of the hunters, another enor- 
mous tusker suddenly emerges from the deep shadows 
of a cliff that projects down the river to the left of 
the intruders, a secluded retreat in which, apparently, 
the second wild elephant has been hiding. 

It is a staggering blow, as Bill and his companions 
had all instinctively hoped that the unpleasant situa- 
tion had come to an end. Even their elephants are 
now much more visibly awestruck. If they were 
standing still before, they are now frozen—moulded 
into shapeless masses of some earthly matter, in 
obedience to the great law of the jungles! 

And now—what a sight! The two monsters sud- 
denly meet, head to head, in a deadly encounter, the 
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crash of which echoes far through the jungles. Like 
two giant prize-fighters, they are testing their 
strength against each other—now the one, and now 
the other is pushed back! Presently elephants seem 
to be emerging from all sides; and now, at a safe dis- 
tance, the enormous new forms surround the savage 
combatants. The sudden transformation of the scene 
makes the onlookers tremble. A few moments ago, 
a sublime, magnificent picture tinged with pale, 
silvery gleams! Now a pandemonium of screaming 
and trumpeting, as if all the elephants of the jungle 
were being driven into a stockade. 

How the monsters retreat and rush at one another 
again! How they dodge each other’s deadly tusks, 
as their heads meet in resounding crashes! How each 
lowers his head, and levels his great gleaming tusks, 
and the next second how each avoids the ghastly 
flank charge to ram the other through one side or the 
other, like ramming battle-cruisers. The sand flies 
up and drifts past the dazzled onlookers in clouds, 
which shimmer in the dying light of the moon, while 
at momentary intervals again the pathetic ‘‘ honk, 
honk,’’ of the night-jar falls on the ear—as if that 
desolate bird were bemoaning the glint of the bayonet 
and the drawing of blood. 

Suddenly the moonlight has gone, disappeared like 
a silent ghost, like a breath of wind. There is a 
streak of faint yellow in the east, and the jungle- 
cock is crowing. And now, from the depths of the 
forest all round, the peafowl are velling out the ter- 
rible news that the lords of the forest have met in 
deadly combat, to settle their royal dispute, as to 
who should be monarch, the leader and favourite of 
the elephant herd! From up the tributary to the 
right of the hunters the hoarse bark of a Kakar comes 
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vibrating on the breeze. A tiger, perhaps, hurrying 
down to be a spectator to the royal combat, has 
crossed the path of the little red barking-deer. 

Crash! crash!! The excitement of the elephants 
and the trumpeting is awful. Suddenly one of the 
monsters carries home a terrific flank charge. His 
combatant swerves—but too late! For a moment the 
two great elephants seem transfixed, held in a terrible 
vice, ’twixt life and death. 

And then, suddenly, the monster in front moves 
back, with an awful shake of the lowered head, as 
if he were trying to wrench his tusks free, with a des- 
perate effort. The other great form stands un- 
steadily—it staggers ; and now it sinks to the ground 
in the dim light, with a loud sickening thud, followed 
by a roar that groans in agony through the valley 
and moans through the cliffs. 

There is immediately a wild stampede of elephants. 
Many dash into the forest, trumpeting in terror and 
dashing away through the dense, crumpling under- 
growth. The triumphant monster is quickly sur- 
rounded by the rest of the herd, the bolder members 
and the peacemakers. They are standing between 
him and their fallen comrade. ‘‘ Mercy, mercy! ”’ 
they are almost visibly and audibly pleading with him, 
beseeching of him to spare the life of his vanquished 
adversary, and to restrain his bloodthirsty savagery. 
Now the monster attempts to rush at his fallen foe, 
but his seconds and their supporters hem him in, yell- 
ing at him in shrieks and trumpet commands. At last 
they succeed, and the great elephant is calmed! 

And then, in full view, as the conqueror turns and 
stands, seemingly appeased—his tusks looking black, 
and dripping with the gore of his foe—the hunters 
immediately recognize the pedestalled monarch of the 
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rock. Grandly, triumphantly, with uplifted trunk, 
he marches away in the centre of the herd into the 
vast depths of the forest beyond. 

**Zounds!’’ exclaims the Colonel, under his 
breath, as Bill’s elephant sidles up quietly to his, 
‘*can such things be? I understand now that moon- 
lit picture—the challenge on the rock! ”’ 

A crimson splash is on the waters. The defeated 
wild elephant rises unsteadily on to his great legs, 
and, in the opposite direction to the herd, slowly he 
comes up the tributary towards the hunters, who are 
compelled to fire over his big, drooping head. The 
shots ring out, and the nerve-racked peafowl shriek 
louder than ever. The great, pitiable monster sees 
the party under the shelter of the cliff, and makes a 
desperate attempt to shake his tusks, but a heart- 
rending groan escapes him instead! He turns, 
wavers, and then staggers through the water and 
over the rocks of the tributary in broad daylight be- 
fore the hunters, his right flank showing a great gap- 
ing wound and pouring with blood. Le staggers on, 
struggles up the opposite high bank, and disappears 
slowly into the lofty, dripping grass to bathe his 
mortal wound in the early morning dew. 

Poor brute, like others of his tribe he has gone too 
—gone to find a grave in some deep recess, deserted, 
alone. To his slow staggering steps the jungle dead 
march beats, hammers its ever-mournful dirge— 
‘* honk, honk.’’ And only the great jungle ow! will 
groan out in sympathy with his last trumpet call and 
in sorrow for his loss. 

The three hunters, after being witnesses to this 
terrible jungle tragedy, felt they could not continue 
to hunt that day and returned to camp. 
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The next morning, however, they made a third 
attempt to reach the place where the two panthers 
were supposed to be exterminating the otters. The 
mahseer (Indian salmon) being plentiful in these 
beautiful mountain streams and pools, they went out 
prepared for the whole day, armed with their fishing 
tackle and lunch baskets. 

After a thrilling journey of nearly four hours on 
their elephants, following the main river and rising 
another two thousand feet above their camp at Hook- 
apur, they arrived at last at a point where the moun- 
tain streams joined, making up the main river that 
they had been following. The party then divided up ; 
and it fell to Bull’s lot to fish alone up a separate 
stream. Raja C. and the Colonel, at Bill’s sugges- 
tion, took the stream up which the pair of panthers 
were supposed to be living upon the otters. 

Raja C., a keen fisherman, was delighted with the 
stream up which he and the Colonel were stalking— 
the banks being wild and rugged! They soon came 
to a large fascinating pool, where the fishing appeared 
to be excellent. The spot too seemed ideal for pan- 
thers, and Raja C. and the Colonel drew lots as to 
which of them should fish and which look out for the 
panthers from some advantageous position. Raja C. 
won the toss and elected to fish, while the Colonel 
climbed up a wide-spreading accessible tree close by, 
keeping a look out for the panthers, with his rifle in 
readiness. 

Raja was soon absorbed in the delightful sport of 
fly-fishing, and had so amusing an adventure that the 
Colonel, from on top of his tree, watching the fisher- 
man, was thrilled to the core, and lost an opportunity 
of bagging a huge male panther ! 

It being a cloudy day, Raja C. selected the red- 
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Zulu fly as the most conspicuous one for the peculiar 
grey haze on the surface of the pool, this fly being a 
very handsome one, black hackled, with a soft grey 
body and a bright red tail. 

The pool was surrounded with high rocks which 
were very slippery, and Raja found it most difficult 
to secure a good foothold, in order to throw the fly 
effectively. Eventually he managed to get a position 
behind one of the rocks and accomplished his first 
cast into the dark waters, the main flow of water 
running down the centre of the pool. 

Scarcely had the red-zulu alighted on the water 
when there was a splash and a big otter jumped upon 
a flat rock, just above the fly in the water, and 
crouched! Raja C. was astonished. He thought the 
otter must have been in the habit of doing this in 
the case of real flies, and that the little amphibian 
was awaiting the rush of a mahseer. Raja was deter- 
mined not to lose the grand opportunity that was pre- 
sented of a most unique study of the otter’s life and 
habits, and he (Raja) took careful cover behind his 
rock. 

The angler’s sola-topee, fortunately, had a grey 
covering which matched the colour of the rocks, so 
that Raja could raise his head gradually and peep 
over to see what happened after each throw, without 
much fear of being spotted. 

The slightest noise on his part would have spelt 
disaster to the thrill of a most interesting study, and 
Raja, consequently, was confronted with the most 
delicate bit of manoeuvring and camouflaging that— 
either fishing or shooting—had ever fallen to his lot 
in the jungles. He was afraid that the rod, which he 
had to use, would be seen; but the otter seemed to 


have his eyes closed—which was again another piece 
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of great cunning, and helped Raja C. to carry out 
his tactics. 

Now, the moment Raja withdrew the fly, another 
otter—a smaller one—jumped out of the water on to 
another rock, and likewise crouched. The angler was 
on the point of throwing the fly again, when a baby 
otter scrambled out and crouched by the side of the 
first large one. There were now three otters out on 
the rocks in front of the angler, and all three seemed 
to have their eyes tightly closed ! 

Looking down into the water, the glare of the 
eyes would naturally be seen by a fish rising up to a 
fly, and this seemed to be apparently the object of 
the otters’ closing their eyes. So agreed Bill and Raja 
C. afterwards, when they discussed the matter. ‘‘ Ex- 
perience, the great-grandmother of all animal life,”’ 
said the Colonel, ‘‘ must be the source of instructing 
these jungle otters in their little artifices.”’ 

Raja had to measure his throw, so as not to over- 
reach on the top of the otters, which would have 
brought the exciting little scene to an abrupt end. 
This was not among the least of the fisherman’s 
difficulties. He accomplished it, however, success- 
fully. 

Raja cast. The fly just flicked the surface of the 
water, under the very noses of the otter family, and 
Raja was on the point of making the fly whiz off 
again when there was a flash and a silvery gleam! 
The next moment all three otters silently slipped into 
the water and the angler’s rod was bent. He could 
tell from the weight that the catch was a small mah- 
seer, about a two-pounder! 

A most exciting chase then began. Now and again 
the heads of the otters would rise to the surface as 
they followed up the hooked mahseer, and there 
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would be a grab. Every time Raja felt a tug, he 
pulled the mahseer away. It was no use his trying 
to play the fish, as the otters would have seized it. 
He took the risk of snapping his line, and suddenly 
jerked the fish out of the water, on to the top of a 
smooth boulder sloping up in his direction; at the 
same instant he hastily put the rod down and seized 
the line with his hand, glancing over from behind 
his cover. All three otters immediately scrambled 
up on to the slippery boulder; and the Colonel from 
the ambush of his tree was thrilled to see them 
struggling and falling back into the water. 

Then Raja pulled his mahseer a little higher up on 
the rock, where, however, the fish flapped about so 
violently that the angler was afraid his line would 
snap—but it held, while the otters struggled madly 
to get at the tantalizing bait! Raja was beginning 
to think that he had out-manceuvred the otters— 
particularly on the inclined, slippery surface of the 
rock—when the big fellow managed to scramble up 
near enough and, with a desperate stretch, got the 
mahseer between his front paws. 

The otter hung on to the fish and a most comical 
tug-of-war ensued! Raja pulled and the otter 
pulled and the poor fish had a very bad time of it in 
between the combatants. The angler, however, had 
to play the otter with a delicate touch, so as not to 
snap the line. Then the mother otter (apparently) 
and the baby, taking advantage of the situation, 
scrambled over the big one; and the mother, seizing 
the fish between her sharp teeth, cut it off close to 
the head, with a vicious growl. The two big otters 
immediately slipped back into the pond. 

But, before Raja could realize exactly what had 
happened, he saw that one of the paws of the baby 
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otter had been caught on the hook. Apparently, as 
the mother cut the fish off, the young one had 
grabbed instantly at the dangling head. It was a 
stroke so dazzlingly swift that it was scarcely per- 
ceptible. The young otter now began to squeal like a 
little pig, for the more it pulled the deeper the hook 
penetrated. 

Presently up came the mother scrambling on to 
the rock again. She knew there was danger some- 
where, for she came up showing her teeth savagely, 
though she had not spotted the enemy. She was 
determined to find out the cause of her young one’s 
suffering, and, regardless of its discomfort, she practi- 
cally sat down on the top of it, and began to look 
around her, with her sharp white teeth gleaming like 
a row of miniature daggers. Suddenly she bent her 
head down, and it seemed as if she were about to lick 
the young one’s paw, when, apparently for the first 
time, she noticed the angler’s line. She touched it 
with her paw and then seized it sharply in a most 
savage manner, growling like an angry cobra. 

Raja now had another game of tug-of-war. The 
mother otter shook her head viciously from side to 
side, and the angler knew it would only be a second 
or two before she cut the line, although he had it 
as loose as possible, in order to relieve the baby otter. 

But the evil, jungle spirits, apparently, wanted a 
little joke out of the tragic incident, regardless of the 
poor little baby otter’s paw; for a sudden frolicsome 
wind swept down the valley and, lifting Raja’s sola- 
topee, dropped it as a final climax right on the top 
of the two otters on the rock. 

Never in their lives had the Colonel and Raja C. 
seen such a comical leap up in the air! But the jungle 
fiends had decided, apparently, that the angler would 
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have to pay a penalty for his little pastime of tug-of- 
war. 

In her terrorized jump, the mother otter swished 
the line out of Raja’s hand with such force, before 
she cut it, that it gave him a nasty gash on the finger 
that nearly sawed down to the bone. Then she went 
head over heels into the pool with her precious baby, 
carrying away the angler’s red-zulu and a few feet of 
his best line. The Colonel came down off his tree 
and helped Raja to retrieve his sola-topee, and to 
wash and dress his finger, which Raja said was very 
painful. 

‘* A most rare and interesting experience,’’ said 
the Colonel, as the two men sat down for a chat. ‘* It 
required some handling of the line in your hand to 
have brought about that tug-of-war,’’ he added in a 
sympathetic tone, as he produced his unleavened 
bread for an appetizer, in which Raja joined, giggling 
in his usual highly-infectious manner—which, in spite 
of its annovance, never failed to touch the chord of 
joviality and bring good humour. 

Then Bill joined them. He had had bad luck up 
his stream, and declared that it was no fun fishing 
alone. 

‘* The otter is a very shy animal,’’ said Bill, when 
he was told about the fishing incident, ‘‘ and, like 
the peacock, he is particularly hard to deceive. I 
have often scen otters lving still on rocks, and put it 
down to a habit of basking in the sun, but this occur- 
rence you mention,’’ he said, addressing Raja, ‘‘ dis- 
closes the true reason! From these hunting tactics 
of the otter one can always ascertain whether the 
more gorgeous flies are flitting about in any numbers, 
which, during some seasons, happen to be scarce, 
when the fish are not in such good condition.”’ 
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‘* In these hill streams,’’ said Bill, ‘‘ otters are also 
in the habit of driving fish to one another. The one 
lying in wait is usually crouched near a narrow in the 
stream, where it is generally shallow, and through 
which the fish must pass down, when one or two 
out of a shoal are scooped out of the water.’’ 


CHAPTER X 


WILD ELEPHANTS HOLD UP THE POST. A FISHING-ROD : 
BIRDS, BEES, AND AN UNLUCKY ‘‘ FLY ”’ 


experience with the otters, as described in 
the last chapter, it was late in the evening 
when, under a big full moon that had risen in splen- 
dour over the valley, the party of three hunters 
arrived back at their encampment at Hookapur. 
That night before dinner—the camp, bathed in 
patches of silvery light that shone through the grove 
of trees—the three hunters sat outside their tents 
round a sparkling log fire, smoking and chatting, and 
awaiting in high spirits their two runners from the 
distant plains ; who, every two or three days, brought 
necessary supplies into camp, as well as the post-bag ! 
Under instructions that the Colonel had left be- 
hind, Oostaad, the wise one—Colonel P.’s chauffeur 
and general factotum—had taken the old car down 
the road leading to the plains, to pick up the post- 
bag, and to bring it into camp with all due speed. 
Presently the three hunters heard some distant 
gun-shots, which made them feel anxious; for they 
knew that the wise one, who had been entrusted 
with a gun for the purpose of protection only—of 
himself and those accompanying him in the car— 
would, on no account, disobey orders by trying to 
shoot game of any kind. When, however, the shots 
continued, and sounded nearer, the hunters concluded 
415 
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that the party in the car was merely firing in the air 
to frighten wild elephants off the road. Satisfying 
themselves that all was well, the three friends sat 
down comfortably again round their camp fire. 

In a short time there came a noisy tooting into the 
encampment; and presently up to the camp fire 
came the Colonel’s factotum, to deliver the post-bag 
in person and to report a unique instance of elephant 
sagacity that he and his companions had just wit- 
nessed. A ‘* mahout ’’ and a peon, who had accom- 
panied the chauffeur, stood by to confirm the inci- 
dent and all that the factotum said. 

It seemed that two wild female elephants held the 
party up on the road and threatened to charge the 
car each time that the driver tried to blow the horn. 
In fear and trembling the occupants stopped the 
engine and sat perfectly still inside the old hurdy- 
gurdy. 

Then, suddenly, the scared car-occupants began to 
hear squeaks and shrill cries down the road in front 
of them, where the elephants had shifted; and, to 
their surprise—in the bright moonlight—they saw 
a tiny baby elephant standing on the top of a steep 
wall on the hillside of the road. The baby, appa- 
rently, had no idea of how to come down from off the 
dizzy height on which it seemed stranded, and it 
stood there waving its little trunk and squealing in the 
greatest distress. 

The mother elephant—presumably—and her com- 
panion, by certain movements on the road below, 
had been engaged upon the task of trying to show the 
young one an easy descent ; but the baby, apparently, 
was too frightened to move from its position. 

Suddenly one of the elephants stood upon her huge 
hind-legs, and placed her fore-feet on to the perpen- 
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dicular wall of the roadside. Then raising her trunk 
high up, she reached the squealing baby and lifted it 
down carefully on to the road. The other elephant, 
with its trunk also raised, stood close by the mother, 
ready to support the young onc should it be in any 
danger of falling. 

** Yes,’’ corroborated the ‘‘ mahout,’’ ‘‘ the ele- 
phants held us up while they were engaged in rescu- 
ing their young. Having completed this, they 
seemed in no hurry to go, and we fired shots in the 
air to frighten them away. ‘This gave them a scare ; 
and,’’ said the ‘‘ mahout,’’ ‘‘ in a flash one of the ele- 
phants picked the baby up in its trunk. It was amus- 
ing,’’ he said, ‘‘ to see the huge creatures scooting 
down the road, carrying the young one between 
them. 

‘** Before cranking up the car,’’ concluded the 
** mahout,’’ ‘‘ we waited till we heard the elephants 
going down into the valley. ‘Then we came on, firing 
shots at intervals.”’ 

‘* T certainly believe the report,’’ said Bill. ‘* Ele- 
phants, of course, help their young a great deal with 
their trunks. The main roads in these forests are, 1n 
truth—for those who move along quictly looking out 
for opportunities to see and to learn—nothing short 
of nature-study institutions.’’ 

Lanterns had now been brought outside by the 
thoughtful servants and placed around the log fire. 
The smart Indian servant takes a keen delight in the 
post; for, with the help of a remark or two—or even 
a grunt from the reader—he can read the latest news 
on his master’s face. The three friends were soon 
busy tearing open their travel-stained envelopes. 

‘* Gosh! ’’ suddenly exclaimed Raja C., giggling 
exasperatingly with an open letter before him, just 
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as the Colonel, who had opened his newspaper, had 
reached that blissful state of absorption that brooks 
no distraction. 

‘* My scot! ! ’’ exclaimed the Colonel rattily, put- 
ting down his paper in despair and frowning over his 
pince-nez, *‘ look here, Raja—if—if n 

‘* A woman is coming,’’ squeezed in Raja, going 
into hysterics. 

** What! ’’ roared the Colonel, jumping up from 
his chair. ‘*‘ Who—what—here—in our bachelor 
camp—our happy camp—-our valley of the peaceful 
pipe? What the devil do you mean! ”’ 

Bill, to signify a sympathetic touch of—duty- 
bound—indignation, stood up with stern abruptness, 
with both his hands in his trouser pockets. 

‘*She says,’’ gasped out Raja, bursting with 
giggles, and rolling in his cane chair, ‘‘ that it is posi- 
tively wicked for three bachelors to go off quietly to 
the jungles—on the pretence of a bachelor shoot—to 
have a good time splitting their sides with laughter 
over scandal; that, without a woman’s presence 
for combative purposes, it is a base plot against 
humanity.”’ 

‘* What! ’’ trumpeted the Colonel. 

‘* Besides,’’ screamed Raja, ‘‘ she adds that it is 
wrong at this time of the year when cholera germs 
are prevalent for any man or men to risk their lives 
by too much reliance upon the catering of Indian 
servants.”’ 

‘* Now look here, Raja,’’ said the Colonel, trying 
to be calm, ‘‘ this is no laughing matter. You are 
not playing the game. If it’s the lady who broke my 
fishing-rod—a memento of my boyhood days—a most 
prized possession that all the world’s wealth couldn’t 
replace—if it’s Amy—your—your sister ’* burst 
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out the Colonel, working himself up to a pitch of 
great wrath. 

‘* The same—the same,’’ spluttered out Raja, his 
eyes streaming with suppressed laughter. He was 
one of those people whose sub-consciousness put so 
high a value on merriment—as a thing to be treasured 
in this life—that it was bottled up, and allowed to 
escape—in fizzes—only when economy could no 
longer be exercised. 

‘* That’s all right! ’’ exclaimed Bill, sitting down 
again comfortably in his chair. 

** What is all right? ’? questioned the Colonel with 
an explosive snort. 

‘* Well, it is Amy that is coming—a sport and all 
that—loves the jungles as much as we men do.’’ 

** Now look here, Bill,’’ continued the Colonel 
huffily, ‘‘ that’s all very well, but she believes in 
Fate, while I am a staunch advocate of ‘ free-will,’ 
and we are daggers a 

‘* She sends her kind regards to you, Colonel,”’’ 
chipped in Raja, still convulsed with giggles. ‘‘ She 
says to tell you that since her return from Calcutta 
—where she has been visiting—she has embraced the 
doctrine of ‘ free-will,’ and now agrees with you that 
it is ever so much more attractive than the theory of 
‘ Fate.’ ”’ 

‘* Now look here, Raja,’’ said the Colonel, in a 
voice suggestive of mollification, ‘‘ you may tell her 
—no,’’ he said, switching off abruptly—** Ill meet 
her myself to-morrow in the car. Anyway,’’ he con- 
tinued, ‘‘ I am having none of that. One can’t throw 
one’s religion off as one does a coat. She is a fatalist 
—all women are. My mother was one. She broke 
my dad’s fishing ’’ The Colonel stopped abruptly, 
but too late to check his impetuosity. 
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** Rod,”’ filled in Bill with a chuckle. ‘‘ Was that 


before or after your governor’s marriage, Colonel? ”’ 
inquired Bill, exploding with laughter, while Raja 
rolled again in his cane chair, with his suppressed 
merriment. 

‘* You deserve—the two of you—something worse 
than euphemistic superlatives; but I’ll double the 
dose,’’ snorted the Colonel: ‘‘ you are two of the 
most blinkitty blankest, rudest fellows I’ve ever met 
in my life, and I have a good mind to have a separate 
encampment. Anyway,”’ said the Colonel, lighting 
his pipe, ‘* we’ll move camp to-morrow to the foot- 
hills, to meet Miss Amy C. There’s that tiger there 
too—‘ Sabre-tooth.’ ”’ 

‘* And a monster,”’ said Bill, ‘* living on the banks 
of that river-swamp. ‘The forest guards call him 
‘ churi-danth ’ (‘ Sabre-tooth ’), and he has the reputa- 
tion of having a charmed life.”’ 

‘* Now none of that! ’’ exclaimed the Colonel. 
‘* Remember,’’ he said, puffing furiously at his pipe, 
‘*T am not going to return to cantonments to be 
laughed at. We’ve got to bag something; and you 
two young bloods have got to rid the neighbourhood 
of ‘ Sabre-tooth,’ whatever may be his life—charmed 
or otherwise ! ”’ 

Raja C.’s sister, a charming woman, well in the 
prime of life, was most popular in all fields of sport. 
She was a celebrated lawn-tennis player, shot well 
with both the gun and the rifle, and excelled in horse- 
manship. She rode fearlessly to hounds, or with the 
‘* bobbery-pack ”’ : (every kind and condition of dog ; 
a truculent and fearsome assemblage of same that 
frustrates description ; so denominated ‘‘ dog ’’ as to 
encourage sport, and make up a field of enterprising, 
jackal-pursuing starters, each hopeful of a run !) 
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Miss Amy C., too, would carry the spare spear for 
the men on the pig-sticking field. She had come out 
from fair England to keep house for her lonely 
brother, and could count her sixth year in India. 

The young English woman who goes out to India 
for the first time, to join her parents, her husband or 
a brother, we’ll say—in private employ, or in one of 
the Services—in a small station in Northern India, 
quickly adapts herself, in the majority of cases, to the 
novel—and weird—inost weird to her for some time 
to come—experiences of practically a jungle life. 

The strange jabbering and chattering of the many 
Indian servants sounds as much Greek to her, as the 
yells of the jackal pack that terrorize her nightly for 
many months. She shudders for wecks at the creepy 
lizards—like baby crocodiles—on the towering white 
walls of her huge rooms; creatures that often fall to 
the ground—and sometimes straight down from the 
ceiling on to the top of one’s head, or on to one’s lap ! 

But, gradually, with her husband’s, or her brother’s 
aid, she settles down and gets used to it all—even to 
the snakes and to the scorpions; which latter she even 
learns to kill herself—and perhaps with the high, deh- 
cate heel of her pretty Parisienne shoe! 

Then comes the day when, into the real big jungles 
she goes—which she usually hkes to do—camping out 
with her brother; and she hears, for the first time— 
shuddering with abated breath—the blood-curdling, 
long-drawn ‘‘ me-au-oungh ”’ of the striped monster 
in his natural habitat! 

And then, one day, she sits up with her brother 
over a tiger’s kill; and—panting—with trembling 
lips apart, and with her eyes opening wider and wider 
—staring in wonderment lke big pansies—she sees, 
in his wild magnificence, a majestic tiger stalking out, 
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before whose gigantic form the poor prisoner of the 
London Zoo pales in comparison ! 

Many a white woman in the dense primeval forests 
of the lower Himalayas has come into dangerous con- 
tact with wild animals. 

In the very valley here described, of Hookapur, 
Miss Amy C., in company with a lady friend of hers, 
had a hair-breadth escape on one occasion. 

The men in camp were away shooting. Owing to 
certain dangers they were going into that day they 
had refused to take the two ladies out with them. 

In the afternoon, the ladies went out for a stroll 
on the back of a quiet female elephant that had been 
left in camp for their use. With the intention of 
shooting peafowl for the larder they took with them 
a small .22 rifle—a boy’s gun—and were passing 
through some jungle, quite close to camp, when they 
heard a movement in the grass. 

Though the elephant gave indication of the 
proximity of some dangerous carnivore, by kicking 
up dust with her great front feet, and raising her 
trunk, the ‘‘ mahout ’’—apparently not realizing the 
danger, or being under some mistake—persuaded the 
ladies that it was only a long-tailed peacock in the 
grass, and the very thing that they had come out to 
shoot ! 

Miss Amy C. put the little .22 rifle up to her 
shoulder and cracked it off at the dense cover. There 
came immediately, astonishing and terrifying the 
ladies, a mighty, ear-splitting roar, and an enormously 
big tiger, rearing up from the cover, sprang forward ; 
but most fortunately for the ladies the tiger, for some 
extraordinary reason, did not carry home his charge. 
He could not have been hit; otherwise, as the men 
agreed in camp, the adventure would have resulted 
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in a most serious affair. As it was, it was fortunate 
for the two ladies that the tiger rushed off roaring in 
the opposite direction. 

A march back to the foot-hills the following morn- 
ing having been decided upon, Colonel P. called up 
Oostaad, the wise one, and instructed him to make 
known the order. 

Now this indefatigable, high factotum was a won- 
derful man of parts. When acting as a chauffeur he 
was quiet and humble; but—when off that duty— 
when, in a couple of strides as it were, he would step 
into the capacity of butler and valet, he became an 
inexorable ‘* chargé d’affaires.’”’ 

So, receiving the marching order, the wise one 
immediately announced ‘‘ dinner,’’? much to the in- 
dignation of his master, the Colonel, who had picked 
up his newspaper again, hoping for a few undisturbed 
moments of respite. But this was denied to the 
Colonel. 

The party was obliged to meet the factotum’s 
‘** bundobust ’’ (arrangements)—with all its perplex- 
ing inconsistencies—in order to allow sufficient time 
for the night carts to reach the next encampment be- 
fore sunrise, which would give the factotum’s friend, 
the cook, all the forenoon in which to settle down and 
get lunch ready, before the arrival of the hunters. 

Whispered news had already spread that a lady was 
expected in camp the next day, and after the three 
friends had dined, the portly Mohammedan cook, 
feeling the responsibility of preparing—at the next 
camp—a special dinner in honour of the lady’s arrival, 
came to consult his master, the Colonel, who was 
himself an expert ‘* chef.”’ 

‘* You leave that to me, Mr. Jan Mohammed,’’ 
said the Colonel, addressing his cook. ‘‘ We intend 
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to fish on the march to-morrow, and I have in view 
—for the dinner to-morrow night—a fish banquet of 
the daintiest finned morsels from these mountain 
waters that ever touched the palate of man.”’ 

The following morning, the three hunters were 
about to mount their elephants, when Oostaad, the 
wise one, came up and requested the Colonel to allow 
him (Oostaad) to accompany the hunters on their 
fishing excursion, and to allow him to join them in 
their sport, as he, too, was a keen fisherman. The 
factotum duly reminded his master that he—the 
Colonel—had once given him—the wise one—permis- 
sion to teach a camp shikarry how to drive the 
car—in order to have on hand a spare chauffeur—and 
that he, the wise one, had duly taught Hook-nose, 
the buffalo-man, how to drive. 

Now, though the Colonel on hearing this felt in- 
dignant, his spirit of sport prevailed over his objec- 
tions—to the old hurdy-gurdy being driven by any- 
one but his trusted chauffeur—-and he agreed to put 
Hook-nose to the test. The buffalo-man, then, giv- 
ing complete satisfaction as being proficient at the 
wheel, the wise one won the contest in connection 
with his request, and was duly granted permission to 
accompany the hunters and to vie with them in the 
quality of their angling performance. 

Treading heavily and noiselessly along the road 
that followed the main river down through the lower 
hills, the elephants on which the hunters were 
mounted seemed as much enraptured with the glories 
of the morning as their riders were, who, with their 
legs dangling down from the elephants’ pads, were 
scanning the rushing waters two hundred feet below 
them for the most likely looking pools. 

The party stopped the elephants to see a flock of 
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lovely little sun-birds, or the Indian humming-birds 
—the true humming-bird being the native of America 
—sucking honey from clusters of blossoms which hung 
gracefully over the hillside of the road. Smaller than 
sparrows, these tiny birds—of a blue-black, inky 
sheen, with a narrow crescent of yellow under the 
neck—were hovering over the flowering shrubs, their 
wings quivering with such wonderful rapidity that, in 
their suspension in the air, the little birds seemed to 
be almost stationary. 

Suddenly, several golden orioles darted close over 
the heads of the hunters, and alighted on small trees 
just above the scented blossoms, on which the hum- 
ming-birds were hanging. These golden orioles—the 
black-headed variety, plumaged in laburnum yellow, 
save for black streaks on the wings—seemed to be 
considerably agitated; enriching the chorus of the 
valley with their melodious cries of inquiry, ‘‘ cheonk, 
cheonk?’’ ‘Then a flock of mynas—a variety of star- 
ling—alighted close by, on the hillside. 

‘* By Jove!’ exclaimed Bill, ‘‘ here is something 
interesting. I am going to show you how, in all 
forms of life, one creature is dependent on another 
for its livelihood. ‘These beautiful golden orioles and 
those mynas are following bees for a certain purpose. 
Listen! ’’ he said. 

The elephants were made to stand steady—quietly 
at attention—when the silent party of hunters began 
to hear a low, humming sound, to which Woodcraft 
Bill drew their close attention. The sound came from 
a short distance away, just up a gentle slope of the 
hill spur, below which lay the road. 

‘*Come,”’’ said Bill, ‘‘ we’ll investigate on foot the 
object of these birds in following that humming 


sound, for a little peep behind the great screen that 
15 
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hides the secrets of the jungle—secrets that few have 
either the knowledge, the inclination or the patience 
to discover.”’ 

The three friends dismounted, leaving their ele- 
phants on the road, and followed Woodcraft Bill in 
single file, with Oostaad, the wise one, bringing up 
the rear. 

‘* What a dreadful smell! ’’ exclaimed the Colonel 
as the party drew near the spot where the bees were 
humming, while yellow darts from bough to bough 
of the trees, followed by the cries of ‘‘ cheonk, 
cheonk,’’ showed the investigators how closely they 
were being followed by the golden orioles. 

Soon, at a safe distance from a huge swarm of 
bees, the party came to a standstill. The bees were 
circulating low on the ground, which seemed to be 
vibrating with the bombilation of humming and 
buzzing ; and the hunters saw at once that an old, 
deserted panther’s—or perhaps a tiger’s—kill was the 
cause of all the excitement among these small variety 
of honey manufacturers, who turn out a jungle brand 
of honey much more delicately flavoured than the 
larger variety of bees can make. 

‘*'This small variety of bee,’’ said Bill, ‘‘is the 
cleverest of its kindred races. It is a variety that 
plays a great part in the guidance of bird and animal 
life in respect of indicating food and weather con- 
ditions. 

‘* These small bees,’’ continued Bill, ‘‘ have a won- 
derful sense of smell, and, like the vulture, wonderful 
sight as well. They are in the habit of tracing the 
‘kills’ of wild animals, in order to mark the spot 
where a carcass, in a state of putrefaction, can be 
alighted upon at any time of requirement, for a cer- 
tain defensive purpose ! 
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‘* These small bees have to safeguard their hives,’’ 
explained Bill, ‘‘ from the ravages of the larger varie- 
ties of honey bee, which often appropriate the hives 
of the lesser ones, and so save themselves the trouble 
of making their own hives. As these small bees know 
that in open battle they have little or no chance 
against the superior size and strength of their 
enemies, they resort to the artful practice of convey- 
ing to their hives the obnoxious smell of a putrid 
‘kill’ or carcass. This keeps away their enemies, the 
larger bees, who are particularly sensitive to anything 
in the nature of an unpleasant odour! ‘Tigers and 
panthers have sometimes been shot,’’ said Bill, 
‘* through the agency of these wonderful little bees. 

‘* Most carnivorous birds,’’ continued Bill, ‘‘ such 
as crows, Starlings and others, follow these ingenious 
little bees in order to discover a hidden ‘ kill,’ which, 
when deserted, swarms with flies and other vermin on 
which, as well as on any remaining mutton, these 
carnivorous birds feed. The golden oriole—usually a 
fruit eater—has a special penchant for a small jungle 
fly that inhabits the trees in the immediate vicinity of 
a ‘ kall,’ and as this beautiful bird is the first to locate 
these small bees, it is a guide, with its bright colour, 
to the other birds which immediately follow in its 
wake.”’ 

Down in the valley, the pools were sparkling with 
dancing sunbeams, as Oostaad, the wise one, helped 
the three hunters to open out their fishing tackle. 
Each of the fishermen contributed his stock of flies, 
till a gorgeous array of these imitation wonders of 
British ingenuity evoked exclamations of delightful 
surprise from the lips of the factotum. 

Among the flies exhibited, however, there hap- 
pened to be but one ‘* Cock-of-the-Walk ”’ and one 
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** Jock Scott,’’ and these were in the Colonel’s case. 

‘*Now then, Mr. Oostaad,’’ said the Colonel, 
addressing his factotum, ‘‘ let us see what you know 
about flies. You may select any one you like best 
out of our total collection.”’ 

The wise one made a careful survey of the flies 
before him. He picked up many in turn; the 
‘* White Moth,’’ the ‘‘ Yellow Spider,’’ the ‘‘ Red- 
Zulu,’’ the *‘ Grey Lag’’ and the ‘‘ Cock-of-the- 
Walk.’’ The last-named, set in reddish gold—a 
gorgeous fly—he examined very carefully. 

** Hazoor,’’ he said, addressing the Colonel, ‘‘ had 
I known that you had this fly in your collection, I 
should have stolen it and committed it to the flames. 
It is one of the unluckiest things that a man could 
have in his possession, Sahib,’’ he said, as he held up 
the ‘‘ Cock-of-the-Walk ’’ between his thumb and 
forefinger, while the three friends stared dumb- 
founded. ‘‘ Among us,’’ continued the factotum, 
‘*no man or woman would dare wear a gold orna- 
ment made in the imitation of a fly of any kind; and 
no Indian goldsmith would ever manufacture such a 
thing. The ill-luck is proverbial. The owner of such 
an ornament in any form not only loses all his earthly 
possessions, but meets with disaster in love affairs. It 
sweeps his courtship with a blizzard of petnfying 
cold; and the affections of wife or sweetheart freeze 
against him, as life-giving water hardens to ice. The 
ill-luck,’’ concluded the wise one, ‘‘ can be exter- 
minated only by fire. Let me burn it at once, 
hazoor,’’ he solicited the Colonel, ‘* or we’ll certainly 
—whatever ill-luck may cross your path in the future 
—catch no fish to-day.’’ 

‘** Lord bless my soul! ’? exclaimed the Colonel in- 
dignantly, as Bill burst out laughing, and Raja, in 
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the act of selecting the Colonel’s ‘* Jock Scott,’’ sank 
down on the ground, giggling. 

‘* Not that fly ! ’’ exclaimed the Colonel agitatedly, 
turning upon Raja. ‘‘ The ‘ Jock Scott’ is my 
favourite—my old Scottish friend—a killer there— 
take any other one. It’s bad luck for two people to 
use the same individual fly ! ”’ 

Raja collapsed altogether, asking permission to use 
the ‘** Cock-of-the-Walk,’’ in defiance of the super- 
stition. 

‘* No, no,’’ said the Colonel, ‘‘ not that I am in 
the least superstitious—but we’ll put that fly aside 
for the present and see how our luck goes. 

‘So you,”’ said the Colonel, turning round to 
address his factotum reprovingly, ‘* predict no catch 
to-day, and bad luck for me in the future? A nice 
way to repay my consideration in allowing you a day 
off to fish with us! We'll see about the superstition 
attached to that fly; in the meantime we'll fish: 
select your fly! ”’ 

The wise one saluted his master with a solemn ex- 
pression on his face, and, examining the flies carefully 
again, selected—to the surprise of the fishermen—the 
‘© Alexandria,’’ a deadly fly, as a rule, in the Hima- 
layan streams, between the hours of sunrise and sun- 
set, a fly so deadly in Australia that a £5 fine to use 
it at all used to be levied. 

The curiosity of the party was immediately 
aroused. 

‘*'What has made you select that fly? ’’ Bill asked 
the factotum, pointing to the ‘‘ Alexandria ’’ in his 
hand. 

‘* Well, you see,’’ said the wise one, ‘‘ there is no 
colour so dazzling as the peacock blending of blue 
and green. When the lightning is most deadly it 
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takes that shade, and dressed as this fly is, with red 
hackle—red being the spirit of fire that strikes awe 
—the combination makes a scheme of the most poig- 
nant magnetism that colours can produce. The idea 
of this colour scheme in nature 1s not only to fascinate 
but to play a part as a charm that can counteract evil 
influences, provided there is faith in it and an effort 
is made to oppose any evil influence that has estab- 
lished itself in one’s life. 

‘*In the case before us, my master,’’ continued 
the factotum, saluting the Colonel, ‘‘ has made an 
effort to fight against the evil influence of that 
golden-red fly, which he wishes to put aside. It is, 
however, very doubtful—unless that evil fly be 
burnt,’’ concluded the factotum, ‘‘ whether we shall 
have any luck in our fishing to-day. But to use these 
peacock flies is our best chance.”’ 

** ‘What about it? ’’ queried Raja, giggling. 

‘* You must all fish with the ‘ Alexandria,’ ’’ said 
the Colonel quite seriously, ‘‘ as my faithful servant 
suggests. Not, mark you,’’ he emphasized, ‘‘ that I 
am at all superstitious, but we know the ‘ Alexan- 
dria’ is an excellent fly for the general light in these 
Himalayan valleys. I'll use my good old ‘ Jock 
Scott.’ ”’ 

And so it was arranged. The four fishermen 
divided up, two of them going up-stream, and two 
down ; and they were soon, each with a pool to him- 
self, casting their flies and vying with each other for 
the first catch of a mahseer (the Indian salmon) or a 
spotted trout. 

The pools seemed well-stocked with fish. Shoals 
of mahseer and trout passed on their way down the 
river, through the pools of the anglers; but beyond a 
splash or two where a big mahseer would come to the 
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surface as an ‘‘ Alexandria ’’ fly would flick the water, 
then dart away—or skim the cold, crystal surface for 
a second or two in the most inviting manner—no grab 
came to cheer the heart of the anglers. They tried 
the other flies; they tried the light fly-spoon which, 
among the rocks of those splashing waters, is often 
most effective. Then, in the currents of greater 
volume and width, they tried the heavier tackle and 
spoon, but for some unknown reason the sporting 
mahseer that morning appeared to be far from enter- 
prising. 

Time was passing, and the Colonel began to get 
fidgety and then impatient. He had planned to leave 
the encampment at the foot-hills, for which the party 
was bound, at a certain hour, in order to arrive in his 
car in good time to meet Miss C. at a small narrow- 
gauge railway station down in the plains. The dis- 
tance the car had to go was over twenty miles. The 
party could not therefore spend much more time at 
the pools, and the Colonel’s dreams of giving a fish 
banquet that night were fast disappearing. He was 
beginning to look most unusually worried, a fact that 
was quickly taken note of by his faithful factotum, 
who studied his master’s face and then scratched his 
head! Even Raja stopped giggling, and the fisher- 
men began to pull long faces, as they were all lugu- 
briously disappointed. 

Bill, frowning quite savagely, pointed to a batch 
of white-headed, laughing thrushes; brown birds, 
with white top-knots, that keep in flocks of seven or 
eight, hke seven-sisters, and make the valleys ring 
with their constant quarrels, which each batch of the 
birds expresses in a screeching chorus. 

‘* It’s those disorderly birds!’’ exclaimed Bill. 
‘‘ They make the fish shy—make enough noise to 
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drive them away, altogether, out of these waters— 
and even the tiger, who becomes extra cautious when 
within range of the chorus of these birds.’’ 

The wise one, on the spur of the occasion, asked to 
see all the flies again. He picked up Colonel P.’s 
case, examined the collection for a moment or two, 
and then addressed the party. 

‘* I was going to suggest bottom fishing with dead 
bait, which,’’ said the factotum, ‘‘ as you ‘ Sahibs’ 
know, is very often effective in these rivers, but, on 
second thoughts,”’ said he, ‘‘ let us try grasshoppers ! 
We must hunt for these creatures—green ones if 
possible—independently of one another, for, if each 
fisherman catches his own, it will bring the best luck 
possible this, apparently, bad day.”’ 

Raja C. exclaimed that it was a good idea. Bill 
echoed the proposal, while the Colonel, who showed 
the acutest disappointment, was prepared to give 
anything a trial—even torn ends of cloth off his 
factotum’s turban. 

The party immediately disintegrated, each com- 
ponent part or fisherman hurrying off in the direction 
that invited him most, to catch his own green grass- 
hoppers. Raja C. was the luckiest, and got back to 
his pool first, with a few of the precious bait in his 
pocket. 

He cast once—he cast twice; no result. Then, 
suddenly, up above the river to his left front—some 
distance down the road on which the elephants were 
standing—Rayja saw a narrow ribbon of blue smoke 
curling up into the jungle like an unwinding serpent. 
The ‘* mahouts,’”’ he thought, were there, roasting, 
perhaps, some monkey-nuts, or preparing some fire 
to smoke their ‘‘ hookas ’’—the Indian substitute for 


a pipe! 
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Raja C. cast again with a grasshopper, and sud- 
denly there came a slight swirl of water—there was 
a crisp splash, and the next instant the angler felt a 
weight on his line and his rod was bent! The Colonel 
was down-stream; he saw the bent rod—saw Raja’s 
left arm for a second doing a flourish up in the air 
in token of cheers! With extra-long strides—each 
of which could have measured three of an average 
man’s ordinary paces—the Colonel was beside his 
smiling friend, and the first mahseer—a three and a 
half pound morsel, fit for the table of a king—was 
quickly grassed and ‘‘ cached.”’ 

Then up came Bill, with the Colonel’s factotum 
hurrying behind him. 

‘** Godfathers—a fire! ’’ exclaimed Bill excitedly, 
pointing up on the road, in great consternation, to 
the smoke that Raja had noticed. 

‘* No—no! ’’ exclaimed the wise one, with extra- 
ordinary ‘‘sangfroid.’’ ‘‘ It is only the ‘ mahouts ’ 
that have burnt a few leaves to smoke the peaceful 
pipe. But I know our luck has changed! ”’ he ex- 
claimed. 

A shout or two up to the ‘‘ mahouts ’”’ on the road 
settled the question. 

Then Raja began to giggle; while the Colonel, 
with the inscrutability of his eternal smile—which 
seemed to emphasize the transport of joy that ever 
twinkled in his eyes when he was in the jungles— 
looked at his old faithful factotum, trying to in- 
terpret the beautiful smile—gleaming with white 
rows of teeth—unstained even by cigarettes—that 
stretched across the countenance of that humble per- 
sonage. 

But the meaning of that servant’s beautiful smile 
also lay hidden in the depths of inscrutability, and 
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silence reigned, broken only by Bill’s discreet pleas- 
antries and Raja’s giggles, while the Colonel filled his 
pipe, lit it, and puffed out volumes of smoke in that 
wonderful contentment that precludes anything so 
querulously drab as the putting of a question. 

And never before had Colonel P. and his two 
friends enjoyed such exciting fishing, for now, for 
some mysterious reason—whatever might have been 
the beliefs or disbeliefs of the fishermen—they could 
not make a mistake. When their grasshoppers were 
exhausted, the ‘‘ Alexandria’’ fly was wonderful ; 
and no less wonderful was the Colonel’s ‘‘ Jock 
Scott ’’; these two flies always having had—with few 
exceptions—a reputation in the Himalayan waters, 
including Cashmere. 


CHAPTER XI 


ON THE MARCH : A DIGRESSION : AND A ‘* FISHING-ROD ”’ 
ROMANCE 


r ] “AO divert for a moment or two: How wonder- 
ful are the rivers of Northern India—sweep- 
ing from the east to the west of the Himalayas 

with their wild lowlands teeming with land and water 

game—for the keen British fisherman who has money 
and leisure for a holiday trip in his thrilling Eastern 

Empire! 

A holiday trip from November to the end of April, 
to trail the spoon and flick the fly, in the heart of 
the world’s grandest scenery ; where the fresh waters 
leap and bound like liquid crystal through wondrous 
heaving forest country of every shade of foliage; 
where rocks and festooned boulders surrounding the 
fisherman, catch the flashing rays from mountain 
giants, far and high above him, as the first morning 
rays tinge with rose-stained fingers, mighty range 
after mighty range, from snowcaps downwards, to 
shaven heads of emerald green or glinting rock ; where 
in the cold, transparent pools of the inspiring valleys, 
the grey salmon and spotted trout move slowly and 
gleam in their sunbeam baths. 

The Mahananda river that comes down in the 
Eastern Himalayas, with a course between the 
boundary of Western Sikkim and the Sanitarium of 
Darjeeling, is the furthest east of Northern India 
which, within British territory, brings angling within 
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accessible range of a visiting sportsman. Lower 
down, on the banks of this river—in the vicinity of 
a remote Indian village called ‘* Titalya ’’—there is 
a little British Rest-House, a link still remaining in 
Northern Bengal with the adventurous days of the 
East India Company. ‘“‘ Titalya’’ was a far-flung 
outpost for British troops, and the little God’s Acre, 
with its many nameless graves, is still maintained 
there—the sacred rendezvous of the spirit for every 
occasional Britisher that passes through. 

Then further west there is the wild Teesta river 
that thunders down to the forest-clad lowlands be- 
tween Nepal and British and Independent Sikkim. 
This grand river—a mighty spur to the less keen 
fisherman—is fed by the great glaciers that issue 
from the bosom of the second greatest mountain of 
the world—Kinchinjunga! This river flows south as 
it emerges into the plains and joins the sacred Ganges 
far down in Bengal. 

Then, still further west, in the United Provinces, 
comes down the beautiful Rapti, the boundary be- 
tween two districts, Gonda and Bahraich. The real 
Indian mullet, the most delectable fish for breakfast 
—with the single bone, the spinal cord—that the 
waters down in the plains can produce, can be had 
in this river. This fish, the grey mullet, is an in- 
habitant of both sea and fresh water, but for flavour 
fresh water produces far the better variety. They 
come to the surface in shoals and are usually netted. 
being obtained sometimes with the gun and small 
No. 8 or No. 9 shot, when men and boys are paid tc 
go into the water to retrieve them. 

Between this river, the Rapti and the Jumna (one 
of the three great rivers of Northern India) the 
western boundary of the United Provinces, where 1 
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enters the plains in Western Dehra-Dun, come 
several choice rivers for angling, all of which are fed 
by the eternal snows. The Girwa, in the district of 
Bahraich ; the Sarda that divides the districts of Lak- 
himpur and Philibet ; the Kossi that comes down be- 
tween the mountain districts of Kumaon and Garwal, 
leaving on its eastern side the beautiful Himalayan 
station of Naini-Tal, with its lake two and a half 
miles in circumference and a mile in length. This 
immense reservoir of water, at such a high altitude as 
7,000 feet approximately, is remarkable, and a sur- 
prise even to the geologist that sees it for the first 
time. 

Here—in Naini-T'al—is the fisherman’s Elysium, 
with an excellently equipped boat club at his com- 
mand ; where almost every kind of boat, from a racing 
‘* four ’’ to a single scull, from a flat-bottomed punt, 
from a Canadian canoe, from a yacht, to a family tub, 
is available. Here, too, other boats can be had on 
hire; and the fly-fishing is excellent! 

In this district of Naini-Tal there are other smaller 
lakes, in smaller towns, such as Bhim-Tal and Sat- 
Tal, all of which are equally fascinating holiday re- 
sorts for the fisherman, as well as for the sightseer 
and general holiday-maker who wishes to see the most 
charming spots in the whole of his vast Empire, 
places that make a white man’s country a thousand 
times personified ! 

From the Kossi river west of Naini-Tal comes the 
gorgeous Ramganga, separating the forest divisions 
of Garwal and the Ganges divisions ; and then, trium- 
phantly emerging into the plains at Hardwar, a great 
place of pilgrimage, comes down the most sacred 
river of India, the Holy Ganges. In the upper 
reaches of this great river, as well as in the valleys of 
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the Jumna, on the western side of Dehra-Dun, the 
fishing too is first-rate. 

But we must get back to the story. 

In the space of an hour Colonel P., Woodcraft 
Bill, Raja C. and the wise one had caught enough 
fish to give the whole of the camp-staff a treat of 
mahseer and fresh-water trout; and it was in the 
highest of spirits that the huntsmen and fishermen 
started off again, hurrying the pace of their elephants 
to reach their next encampment at the foot-hills, in 
accordance with the Colonel’s time-table. 

The encampment of Latapur—where, in their 
transport down to the plains, logs are collected by 
timber merchants—is another Golconda of entranc- 
ing delight for the sportsman and the naturalist, o1 
for the two combined in one. Facing west, on the 
top of a well-timbered plateau—with an open view 
on the south side—stands a small, double-storiec 
bungalow of solid masonry, overlooking an undulat 
ing country of deep forests and vast swamps, ove) 
which, of a morning, till late into the hot weather 
hang low malaria-sodden mists. 

And from far and wide, as if yelling in eternal com 
plaint of the rheumatic dampness down in the depth 
of tiger-grass—the white-plumaged reeds massing 
high, hke snowdrifts, above and below the down} 
bands of mist—comes the day-and-night chorus 
‘‘cha cha, cha, chi, chi chi,’’ of the francolin, th 
beautiful black partridge; and at intervals throug! 
this chorus comes a weird sound, lke the grating o 
two robust tree branches. It is the deep hoarse bay 
ing of the magnificent swamp-deer stag, whose whit 
antlers branch into many points, varying in numbe 
from twelve to sixteen, with sometimes more for 
record. The roars of an angry tiger that has misse: 
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his early breakfast in some near swamp, follows fre- 
quently in the wake of the baying, to awaken the 
hunter with a start in his bed. 

It will be remembered that Hook-nose, the buffalo- 
man, had been entrusted to drive the old car in from 
Hookapur, the last encampment. He had, of course, 
been also entrusted with a gun—with ball ammuni- 
tion as well as shot—to frighten wild elephants off 
the road by firing in the air. 

The car had arrived at Latapur, and many odds 
and ends had been taken out of it before it drew up 
under the shade of some trees, to one side of the 
forest bungalow, for the purpose of being cleaned. 
The bottom of the car, both in front and at the back, 
was stained with blood, and beside Hook-nose, in- 
quiring of him as to the game that had been shot, 
stood a bright and charming British woman. 

At that time the feminine fashionable world of 
India was rejoicing in the delightful freedom of the 
casually bobbed hair and the short skirt that was 
raging in London. 

Miss Amy C., was smartly attired in grey, looking 
more girlish than womanly in her short skirts and 
stockings to match. Her drab-coloured helmet hung 
by its chin-strap from her elbow. <A breeze played 
through her soft, dishevelled brown hair ; and her fair, 
winsome face—dyed with flushes of sunburn—was 
thrown back in harmony with the tilt of her pert nose, 
as she questioned the driver, with quizzing blue eyes, 
about the bloodstains in the car. 

Hook-nose, the officiating chauffeur, had thought 
he had plenty of time before the ‘‘ Sahibs’’ (the 
masters) arrived in camp on their slow elephants, to 
clean up the mess in the car made by a “‘ cheetal ”’ 
stag, a cheetal hind—the killing of which had been a 
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genuine mistake—and a couple of peafowl, all of 
which had been shot! The occupants of the car, the 
servants, had run entirely short of meat, and as—they 
argued—the Sahibs would not, for some reason, shoot 
anything for them, they had decided to get some 
venison and risk the wrath of their masters if it should 
be discovered : but they little expected, when they 
arrived, to be accosted by the ‘‘ memsahib’’ (lady) 
whose arrival had been announced for a much later 
hour. 

Suddenly the elephants arrived on the scene. 

** My gosh! ”’ exclaimed Raja, ‘‘ my sister has fore- 
stalled us. You are too late, Colonel,’’ he said, 
giggling. 

** Hurrah,’’ shouted Bill and Raja, as the elephants 
sat down to deposit their riders on the ground. 

‘*'You must ask no questions,’’ said Miss Amy C. 
as the Colonel, with his smile accentuated, hurried 
up to meet her. ‘‘ I made Raja’s Estate manager— 
his old, trustworthy head-Baboo,’’ she said, ‘* send 
out a relay of ponies a week ago. I sent him a tele- 
gram from Calcutta, and here I am, after a most 
enjoyable twenty-mile ride in from Loolabag, the 
nearest railway station, where I arrived early this 
morning. JI didn’t bother about riding togs,’’ she 
said, as she saw Colonel P. glancing down curiously 
at her attire. ‘‘ I rode into camp side-saddle, just as 
I am,”’ she laughed, smoothing down her skirt, and 
sweeping her hands over a pair of pretty, high-heeled 
shoes. 

‘¢ Humph,”’ grunted the Colonel. ‘* Lord bless my 
soul,’’ he said, ‘‘ this is about the fiftieth disappoint- 
ment you have given me since I first made your 
acquaintance. I hope you know we’ve just thrown 
away wonderful luck at fishing, so that I might get 
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here in time to run the twenty miles in my car to 
meet you. You had no business to take the risk of 
riding through the jungle alone—you should have— 
er—waited for—for eg 

‘* Ah,’’ said Miss C, smiling mischievously—a very 
pretty smile—with her head thrown back. ‘‘ You see, 
Colonel, I wanted to give you men a surprise, now 
that,’’ she added archly—the soft rotundity of her 
raised chin expressive of strength of purpose—‘‘ my 
belief in ‘ free-will’ has made me feel so comfortably 
independent.’’ 

The Colonel’s face grew dark, and at that moment 
the unfortunate Hook-nose, happening to glance up, 
caught such a glowering look from the Colonel that 
he dropped his tools hastily and hid at the back of the 
car, where in thoughtful mood he scratched his head 
under his small white cap and disappeared. 

‘* Now look here, Amy,’’ said the Colonel in a 
huffy tone—while Raja, with Bill in his company, had 
gone off to the stable quarters, to attend to his 
favourite polo pony, on which his sister had ridden 
into camp—“‘‘ you always swore by ‘ fate.” You broke 
my favourite fishing-rod, which was two years ago, 
and it is only fair that you should be true to your sex 
and—and—stick to the idea of—of—‘ fate.’ It would 
be more interesting—more,’’ here the Colonel 
coughed to clear his throat, ‘‘ more hke my dear old 
‘mater.’ ’’ The Colonel’s voice actually softened, 
and he became quite shy. 

Amy C. looked up at the tall figure standing beside 
her with a sensation of sudden surprise that dimmed 
almost as quickly to a blue haze; then her eyes sud- 
denly intensified in violet rays, which gathered to 
something akin to a tearful splash. It was so sudden 
—the thought that flashed through her and that 
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almost shook her whole being! She had often won- 
dered whether, under his good-old, gruff-old, bluff- 
old cloak, the Colonel had really cared for her, during 
his past three or four years of friendship with her 
brother—cared for her as much as she liked him! 
Now her sympathy for him, in his lonely, restless 
bachelorhood, in his pet beliefs, in his little eccen- 
tricities and in his humorous oppositeness, warmed to 
the transporting temperature of the spring sunshine 
that poured down upon them. He sidled, shyly, 
towards the empty car; but she alleviated his embar- 
rassment with a generous lead—typical of her sweet 
nature—and got into the old hurdy-gurdy. He sat 
down beside her. 

‘* 'Well,’’ she gasped, ‘‘ and it has taken you al 
this time since we have known one another—perhap: 
the whole of your life—to get interested in you 
mother’s belief ! ’’ 

‘* Now look here,”’’ said the Colonel earnestly, as he 
took her hands in his big palms, ‘‘ you won’t under 
stand until I have explained to you our family tradi 
tion and my own approach to it. I come, you know 
Amy, from an old superstitious Scottish family. 

‘* In the selection of their brides,’’ he said, ‘* m 
father and his forbears have been entirely guided b: 
certain very strange incidents. Three things happen 
and all in the middle age of a male heir, which mean 
to say that we do not marry early in life. As an im 
portant thing to bear in mind, we are supposed to b 
great fishermen—an inheritance, I suppose, that ha 
been handed down. 

‘* Firstly,’? said the Colonel, ‘‘ by some pre 
ordained accident, a favourite fishing-rod is broke 
by some young lady of the representative member 
acquaintance, which makes that young lady the bride 
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prospective : but the prospective bridegroom, on the 
penalty of some dreadful disaster, must await the 
second incident before he declares himself to his pros- 
pective bride. The period he has to wait is from two 
to three years; and the second incident occurring is 
the condemning—by an old friend—of a certain 
‘ fly,’ out of that male member’s collection of artificial 
flies, as very unlucky for that member, either to use, 
or to have at all in his possession. The fly condemned 
out of a collection is not the same kind for every 
successive heir. The particular variety may or may 
not vary. In my father’s case it was the ‘ white- 
moth.’ 

‘* The friend,’’ continued the Colonel, ‘‘ now does 
that heir a good turn by burning the condemned fly, 
which act comes about—in the course of events—un- 
expectedly to the heir and owner of the fly. The time 
then becomes propitious for the heir to declare him- 
self to the lady friend that broke his fishing-rod. 

‘* Now,”’ said the Colonel, ‘‘ always having had an 
independent turn of mind, I made light of this tradi- 
tion as ridiculous superstition, until I met you. Then 
when by accident you broke my fishing-rod, I was 
completely convinced of the truth of such things as 
inherited coincidences that have a distinct purpose. 
It made me realize my great attachment to you. 

** But now here comes an important point,’’ said 
the Colonel. ‘‘ Becoming—from the moment that 
you broke my fishing-rod—deeply impressed with the 
family tradition, or fate, whichever you may choose 
to call it, I felt myself compelled—as I am sure you 
will quite understand—to await the second incident ; 
and that, Amy, actually occurred this morning—so 
unexpectedly, and after so long a time! ”’ exclaimed 
the Colonel fervently. ‘‘ I shall give you no particu- 
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lars of this second incident,’’ he said, ‘‘ beyond 
these.”’ And then the Colonel slipped an arm round 
her waist and kissed her passionately. 

Miss Amy C.’s sunburn flushes deepened. 

‘** How interesting—how wonderful, it all seems 
she exclaimed. ‘‘ I quite understand your having felt 
obliged to wait for so long—you dear old thing,”’ she 
said, as she patted the Colonel’s cheeks. 

‘*T felt so sorry,’’ continued Amy C., ‘‘ when I 
broke your fishing-rod ; it must have been your fate 
working in me—or perhaps our joint fate! But,’’ she 
questioned suddenly, ‘‘ what is the third incident? 
You haven’t told me that yet.”’ 

The Colonel hesitated. 

‘* Perhaps,’’ he said, ‘‘ I ought to tell you, to warn 
you, and give you the option of not continuing with 
—with our engagement,’’ he said in a husky voice, 
‘© in case you should be nervous about this last super- 
stition, or feel that the mental suspension involved 
would be too much of a strain.”’ 

** Henry,’’ she exclaimed, ‘° how dare you suggest 
such a thing! Of course you must tell me. We are 
going to live our lives together, and nothing could 
possibly make the slightest difference to us.’’ 

Then the Colonel told her. 

‘* The tradition is,’’ he said, ‘‘ that, finally, before 
the engaged couple are married, some ‘ narrow 
escape ’—within twenty-one days of their engage- 
ment—befalls them unexpectedly when in each 
other’s company. But, Amy my dear, I don’t be- 
lieve this last superstition,’? emphasized the Colonel 
in a voice of strong confidence. ‘‘ In my father’s 
case,’’ he said, ‘‘ I think my dear old ‘ mater’ made 
too much of a small incident that did occur. It ts 
nothing, in my opinion, even worth mentioning! ”’ 
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‘*T am just yours—all yours—let come what 
may! ’’ exclaimed Amy C., sotto voce, as, on hearing 
footsteps approaching, she slipped out of the car on 
the far side, while the Colonel struggled out clumsily 
on his side. 

‘“Two ‘cheetal’ have been shot, Colonel, and 
brought to camp in the car,”’ said Bill, as he and Raja 
C. came up and inspected the hurdy-gurdy, peeping 
inside. 

** Oh! I quite forgot to tell you—er—er—Colonel, 
that something had been shot,’’ exclaimed Amy C., 
as she looked down at her pretty shoes! 

Bill glanced up. 

** Hulloo, Colonel,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ look at your 
boots and gaiters !—looks as if you had been stepping 
on a tiger’s kill,’’ he said with a roar of laughter. 

Miss C. fled into the bungalow, while her brother, 
Raja, held his sides and fizzed with merriment—like 
the opening of half a dozen soda-water bottles at the 
same moment. 

‘* Dem—dem-—you are two demmed rude fel- 
lows! ’’ exclaimed the Colonel, but with such a good- 
natured outburst that Bill and Raja C. looked sus- 
piciously at one another, and then shook again with 
merriment ! 

In due course, however, the Colonel’s factotum 
and Hook-nose—and those that had ridden in the car 
with the latter—were duly summoned, to explain the 
tell-tale stains in the hurdy-gurdy. 

The wise one first had a private interview with each 
of the culprits in turn, and finally, before addressing 
the Colonel on their behalf, he thumped Hook-nose 
on the back, to the great amusement of his masters; 
the Colonel, with merry twinkles in his eye, puffing 
volumes of smoke out of his pipe. 
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‘* These ungrateful rascals,’? said the wise one, 
‘*have apparently had a good time together, on a 
little shoot on their own account.’’ 

After enumerating what the culprits had shot, the 
factotum turned in horror and in disgust upon them, 
hurling appropriate abuse on their individual] heads. 
The abuse was then levelled on their mothers and 
fathers, and incidentally on all their relations and 
ancestors ! 

They were duly reminded that they were brutes to 
shoot a hind—even though meat was necessary in 
camp—and still greater brutes to make matters worse 
by trying to deceive the gallant ‘‘ Hazoors,’’ who 
were the kindest of all masters in the whole world ; 
the great factotum himself, of course, having had a 
good share of the total bag ; and, if the truth had been 
known, the principal culprit under whose instructions 
the humble officiating chauffeur and his mate had 
duly acted! But, in the wise one’s moral estimation 
of the situation, all that was a mere trifle. He was in 
duty bound to support the ‘* Hazoors ”’ whose salt he 
ate, when anything was found out, and to condemn 
the wrongdoers. The ‘‘ wrongdoers’’ having thus 
been sufficiently chastised, the factotum duly begged 
for their forgiveness, stating emphatically that they 
were fools! 

The jungle court thus terminating, the wise one 
inspected the car, put all hands on to give it a good 
cleaning, and announced to the ‘‘ Hazoors ’’ (masters) 
that lunch was duly ready to be served. 

Now, the Indian servant has an original method of 
his own to keep one’s beer and soda-water coo|—in 
fact, very often cold—in the absence of ice. A large- 
size basket is filled with wet straw, and the bottles are 
placed inside, covered up with more straw. The 
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loaded basket is then swung by a rope from the 
branch of a tree, or a corner of the verandah, where 
the hot wind during the day can blow against it. At 
short intervals cool water is splashed on the basket, 
the result being most successful. This method is 
usually practised in camp in the months of hot 
weather, when ice cannot be procured. But many a 
shooting party makes arrangements for the transport 
of ice out to the jungles from the nearest railway 
station, a sufficient quantity coming up twice a week 
to allow for losses—such as melting and pilfering— 
‘fen route ’’ by bullock-cart, or by motor car, if one 
is available, and the road good enough. 

Now, it may be all very well in a crowded circle of 
friends and acquaintances in a large city to keep such 
a thing as an engagement hidden for some little time ; 
but in the jungles, where two or three are gathered 
together, such a thing as secrecy—however much for 
bashful reasons, it may be desired by the couple con- 
cerned—is impossible. In the jungle encampment of 
Latapur, with its small community—including the 
servants—the air, for no apparent rhyme or reason, 
became impregnated with a kind of insuperable sus- 
picion that, right or wrong, had to have an outlet in 
some form or another. 

As the four—now a lady in the party—sat down 
to lunch in the most cosy and chatty fashion—as if 
the engagement had been announced and had already 
had its camp topic—they were surprised to see cham- 
pagne glasses placed round the table. 

‘* Lord bless my soul! ’’ exclaimed the Colonel, as 
laughter from the party rang out. ‘‘ My factotum’s 
senses have either forsaken him or they have received 
a mysterious brain-wave.’’ 

‘* Neither,’’ chuckled Raja, as at that moment in 
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came Qostaad, the wise one, grinning a_ broad 
white-teethed grin, with a cold bottle of champagne, 
duly wrapped round with a spotless white napkin! 
‘* Your factotum, Colonel,’’ spluttered Raja, ‘“‘ is 
quite ‘a la mode ’—just ‘ apropos ’—like the excess 
generosity of the sun on Amy’s cheeks! ’”’ he ex- 
claimed, as he pointed gracelessly to his sister and 
fizzed off again. 

The factotum explained that that bottle was the 
only bottle of champagne the Colonel had in his 
cellar, which had been packed up and brought out 
to the jungles by some providential mistake! 

Then, with the wise one standing respectfully be- 
hind Miss Amy C.’s chair, and with the camp ser- 
vants and ‘‘ mahouts’”’ hidden against the walls of 
the verandah, outside the dining-room, Bill and Raja, 
each acting in turn as toastmaster, drank to the health 
and good fortune of the happy couple, with musical 
honours. 

The car was ordered to be in readiness to take the 
couple away after lunch, to do an afternoon shoot 
together, in accordance with the custom of the old 
‘** Koi-hai’’ shooting-party, when an engagement 
takes place in the jungles. The idea is that good 
hunting will result, if the happy event is crowned by 
the shooting of a stag, by either the one or the other 
of the engaged couple, it being most propitious 
should the ‘‘ fiancé ’’ and ‘‘ fiancée ’’ shoot the stag 
together. It must be either a sambur or a cheetal 
stag, and must be shot before sunset of the day on 
which the engagement takes place. 

** Now, remember,’’ said Bill, as the couple started 
off after lunch in the old hurdy-gurdy, ‘‘ it’s up to you 
two to save our luck, as so far we’ve shot nothing! ”’ 

‘* Yes—yes,’’ said the Colone] with grim concern, 
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**never known such bad luck—it’s a little short of 
extraordinary! ’’ he exclaimed, as the car, after a 
mighty back-fire, shot off, leaving Bill and Raja 
behind shaking with merriment. 

In the back seat of the car sat Hook-nose, the 
faithful buffalo-man. The Colonel and Miss C. had 
motored about a mile into the jungle, below the camp 
plateau, when, on a sudden, turning a corner, they 
came upon a huge bull elephant standing behind a 
bamboo clump, at the opening of a small ravine on 
their righthand side of the road. 

It being too dangerous to pass the elephant at such 
close quarters, the Colonel immediately backed the 
car. Then out into the middle of the road came the 
great elephant, and stood there in a threatening atti- 
tude, swaying his big ears above his terrorizing white 
tusks that protruded many feet beyond his great trunk. 

Amy C. clutched the Colonel’s arm in a panic, for 
at that moment the fated third incident that was to 
occur in the course of their engagement flashed like 
a nightmare through her thoughts. 

But nothing more alarming occurred than the 
threatening attitude taken up by the tusker, and, 
when the Colonel sounded his ‘* hooter,’’ and Hook- 
nose, clapping his hands, shouted from the back seat 
of the car, it was with feelings of immense relief that 
the couple saw the huge elephant stride forward and 
scoot down into the valley to their left. 

‘*Thank God that’s all over! ’’ exclaimed the 
Colonel. ‘‘ The third incident—the ‘ narrow escape,’ 
I mean,’’ he said, to his ‘* fiancée,’’ as the car moved 
forward again. ‘*‘ We now have nothing to fear! I 
told you,”’ he said, as Amy C. pressed his arm in re- 
sponse to his expression of thankful relief, ‘‘ that this 
third incident would be a mere nothing, as it was in 
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the case of my ‘ mater ’ and ‘ pater ’"—nothing worth 
mentioning ! ”’ 

Here—in that wondrous country—the keen sports- 
man, interested more in the study of wild animal life 
than in shooting, can sit, camouflaged, all day below 
a family of black-face langoors—a variety of grey 
monkey with long, snake-like tails—and watch a 
whole menagerie of animals coming out on all sides 
of him; to graze on the tender young shoots and 
leaves, and on the ripening fruit, all of which are con- 
stantly dropped by the fastidious occupants of the 
giant tree tops: and in such situations the hunter will 
invariably be an eye-witness to some thrilling jungle 
tragedy, when the striped lord of the forest, or a 
panther—or even some lesser carnivore—visits that 
particular spot, attracted by the shaking of branches 
that can be heard long distances in the usually quiet 
forests, where silence always reigns, for ‘‘ mum”? is 
the word for all forms of life that tread the ground, 
for fear of giving their position away ! 

‘* We'll sit up under monkeys,”’ said the Colonel 
to his ‘‘ fiancée,’’ as below the foot-hills the car 
pulled up near some picturesque woods in fairly flat 
country. ‘* There is nothing so interesting,”’ he said, 
‘* as spending a few quiet hours waiting and watching 
under monkeys.”’ 

‘* Are we to shoot, should we get an opportunity 
at a stag? ’’ she asked as she stepped out of the car 
with a light double-barrel rifle—a .860—in her hands. 
‘* The boys,’’ she added, ‘‘ are sure to be dreadfully 
disappointed if we return to camp without a stag, to 
clinch the luck for good hunting,’’ she laughed. 

‘* Humph,”’ grunted the Colonel in reply, ‘* not so 
sure, my dear, between you and me and the gate- 
post, whether the boys would be too dreadfully dis- 
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appointed, if we failed to clinch their luck. They are 
a bit tender-hearted, my dear, and sly with it,’’ he 
added with another grunt, as the nimrods suddenly 
heard the shaking of branches in the forest to their 
left. ‘‘ Come along, Amy,”’ he said, ‘‘ there are the 
monkeys! And—er—about the shooting; I think, 
my dear,’’ he said, as he examined and loaded her 
rifle for her, ‘‘ on second thoughts—on such a special 
occasion as this one—we must make a point of —er— 
really—shooting a stag. You must—er—take the 
first shot, my dear,’’ he added, with a speculative 
cough. ‘It will bring us all good luck! ”’ 

** Henry, poor stag! ’’ exclaimed Amy C. in an 
expostulatory tone. ‘‘ I couldn’t—supposing I only 
wound the poor thing—I should—er - 

‘* Now, my dear,’’ said the Colonel, with a very 
formal cough, intended to be the precursor of 
severity. ‘* You must not be tender-hearted in the 
jungles ! ”’ 

Then, handing a spare gun to Hook-nose for his 
protection, the engaged couple left him in charge of 
the car, alone on the road, and stalked into the forest. 
They made a bee line for the shaking branches, and 
soon got under the troop of monkeys. Then they 
marked a tree easy to climb; and the Colonel, helping 
his ‘* fiancée ’’ up, and making her comfortable on a 
thick bough, seven or eight feet above the ground, 
sat opposite to her on an equally comfortable branch. 

Camouflaged behind overhanging branchlets, the 
couple sat perfectly still, absorbed in the silent spirit 
of the deep jungles, save for the movements above 
their heads of those lovable attendants and guardians 
of deer life, who not only drop food for the beautiful 
deer, but warn them by a peculiar cry should a tiger 
or a panther try to take them by surprise. 
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Presently three beautiful stags, one behind another, 
come stalking out of some dense cover. They are the 
cheetal, the graceful spotted deer! Suddenly, down 
drop their big antlers as they begin to snuffle about 
for some tit-bits dropped by the monkeys. Then 
some tiny birds twitter up from the dry leaves on the 
ground, and the stags, with a start, raise their heavily- 
laden heads. 

But it is only a false alarm! Grazing, and at in- 
tervals raising their heads suspiciously, and snorting 
—as if conscious of some hidden danger—nearer and 
nearer to the death-trap ambush of tree and branch- 
lets come the lovely timid creatures. Being a still 
afternoon, the poor animals get no indication of the 
presence of human beings. 

Suddenly, one of the stags—the biggest of the 
three—not more than about twenty paces away from 
Miss C.’s left-front, stands broadside-on, with its 
stately head erect. What a target—a shot that can- 
not be missed ! 

Amy C. glances at her “ fiancé,’’ giving him a 
desperately pleading look. How could she take that 
hfer ‘*Oh!’’ the look is pleading—pleading that 
she simply couldn’t—not in cold blood like that! 

But on the Colonel’s face the eternal grim smile 
has set hard. She cannot understand it—it seems so 
unlike him !—but how could she offend him? Per- 
haps he is thinking of the expectations of the boys! 
Then her upper lip quivers, as complying with a 
frowning sign from her “‘ fiancé’’—as if he were 
angry at her delay—slowly she raises her rifle to her 
shoulder—the hammers are upright—on full cock— 
and she takes careful aim! She presses the trigger— 
but—good gracious !—nothing happens! 

She looks at her companion in distress, but receiv- 
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ing only a black look in return, she presents her ter- 
rible weapon again; but again her rifle refuses to dis- 
charge! It seems most uncanny. What can be the 
matter? She thinks of some other dreadful kind of 
fate awaiting them. She almost believes the jungle- 
gods are real, and are obstructing her cruel intention 
to take the life of a harmless creature ! 

Then, for the third time, in desperate embarrass- 
ment, she glances almost pitifully at her ‘‘ fiancé,’’ 
fearing another black look from him, but her heart 
leaps with sudden joy! The Colonel is looking his 
own self again, and is actually smiling; she can see it 
—little ripples all round the grim-set smile! Then, 
suddenly, she moves in the reaction of high spirits, 
and the stags see and hear her! The next instant, a 
big herd of spotted deer stampedes under the trees 
of the monkeys, who dance about, wondering what 
the danger can be; for these tree inhabitants have 
learned to trust the white human being, however 
fantastic his costume ! 

Then the Colonel slipped off the tree and helped 
his ‘‘ fiancée ’’ down with tender care. 

‘* Let me see that rifle of yours, my dear girl,’’ he 
said, with his eyes twinkling. ‘‘ Look at that, 
Amy! ’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ I wish I could giggle like 
your brother! I slipped on the safety bolts of your 
rifle, and in the excitement of climbing up the tree, 
neither of us thought of slipping the bolts back. The 
rifle, of course, couldn’t go off. I am afraid you are 
putting your trust in a very absent-minded man,’’ he 
exclaimed with a chuckle! 

‘¢ Henry!’ she exclaimed, with a dawning smile, 
as she looked closely into her ‘‘ fiancé’s ’’ eyes, ‘‘ you’ve 
been making an April fool of me! You sly, wicked 
man ; and you looked so cross, seated opposite to me 
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on that tree! But I’ll forgive you,’’ she said sweetly, 
as they moved to return to the road, ‘‘ since your little 
bit of roguery saved the life of that lovely stag! ”’ 

‘*Roguery, you call it,’’ said the Colonel in his 
deep bass voice. ‘‘ I was teaching you how to aim, my 
dear ; not as the Sergeant-Instructor teaches the raw 
recruit, with a rifle pillowed on a stand, but in the 
midst of excitement! ”’ 

** What,”’ asked his “‘ fiancée,’ laughing, ‘‘ are we 
to tell the boys? ”’ 

‘*Now, Amy,” said the Colonel, introducing his 
reply with a cough, ‘‘ as many fibs as you like, for 
it’s not likely they’ll believe any of them—nobody, 
for that matter, ever believes anything that ever hap- 
pens in the jungles! Talk about bad luck,’’ groused 
the Colonel, giving a cough or two again—as was his 
wont—to command extra-essential credibility, ‘‘ ours 
is extraordinary,’’ he grunted, as the couple reached 
the waiting car. 

** Henry! ’’ expostulated Amy C., with laughing 
lips and sparkling eyes, as she helped him to light 
his pipe, while Hook-nose started up the car. 

‘* Now, look here, Amy,’’ said the Colonel—his 
cough this time being of the order that introduces a 
matter of paramount importance—‘‘ you, Bill, and 
that vicious brother of yours—giggling Raja—are all 
of the same tender-hearted kidney. Mark you, my 
dear ’’—here he coughed again—‘‘ tender-hearted ! 
I—er—intend to shoot; and—er—if ever you ’’— 
here he shook a finger at her—‘“‘ persuade me at any 
psychological moment of overwhelming thrill, not to 
put up my rifle and—and—fire, we’ll quarrel; like 
this,’’ he said, in a softer tone, as he suddenly stopped 
the car—to the astonishment of Hook-nose—and 
kissed his ‘‘ fiancée ”’ ! 
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CHAPTER XII 


CAMP LATAPUR. A FATED BETROTIIAL. SABRE-TOOTII 
A TIGER, AND A NARROW ESCAPE 


On EL P. being—among many other artis- 


tic accomplishments—a graduate with honours 

in the science of gastrology, and a connoisseur 
in everything pertaining to the table, the party sat 
down to a sumptuous dinner that evening, unsur- 
passed by even that reputed hotel at Mount Lavinia, 
in Colombo, that serves its twenty-one courses of fish 
only. 

Even in the far jungles the Colonel’s ‘‘ batterie de 
cuisine ’’ was in picturesque evidence. On the spot- 
less Irish-linen tablecloth—glistening with its pattern 
of rose and maidenhair—the centre-piece in geranium 
red, arranged in wavy, silken ruffles by Miss C.’s fair 
hands, glowed above, as well as below, with the flame 
of the forest. And, around the silken centre-piece 
gleaming silver vases, intermixed artistically with 
sprays of cream-white blossoms, stood adorned in 
wistful consciousness of graceful conceit, at the 
envied value attached to them in memory of prizes 
won by the Colonel at racquets and lawn-tennis 
tournaments, in happy by-gone days. 

In each glass the cool pale ale of Tennent’s brand 
sparkled in the lamplighbt, as the soft crust of froth 
on top—like accumulated sugar at the bottom of a 
jar of honey—sank lower and lower! How the pulse 
beat, and the cockles of the heart jumped from their 
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sleepy dens and teased the blood corpuscles to sweet 
agitation, as the dry lips of each diner parted, to slake 
the craving thirst that the jungles had brought; and, 
with the relish of delectable turtle soup, pungently 
flavoured with old sherry, such a desire to quench 
thirst did the first draught of that russet-amber liquid 
—of the Englishman’s delight—give to the merry 
diners, that a wholesale disappearance of the Colonel’s 
precious camp-stock of beer was threatened at 
a sitting; while the fair stars, with wide-open, 
astonished glances, tried to race the performance by 
accomplishing a record number of winks within the 
given space of infinitesimal time, adding to the scin- 
tillating glory of the night, as the rising moon lit up 
the surrounding sombre forests with a silvery haze! 

And then, O Apicius !—thou Epicure !—thou rosy 
bon-vivant! Thou happy favourite of the suspicious 
stars of the seventh Heavens! In rapturous expec- 
tancy, art thou in truth restraining vulgar impatience 
for the timely appearance of the first course(?)—those 
delicate, ambrosial slices of young mahseer, caught in 
the cool, riotous spray of the bounding mountain river 
-—all served up, safely ensconced in the midst of fra- 
grant cucumber and crisp lettuce salad, the dish 
sprayed, lavishly, with scrumptious mayonnaise 
sauce! How inspiring was that sauce, that delicious 
condiment that—ere the pale ale had tickled the nim- 
rods’ lips—was made on the spot, and flavoured by 
the Colonel’s own ‘‘ magic ’’ hands! 

With such an entrancing, culinary odour tickling 
the senses, in the face of an overwhelming appetite 
—by no means uncommon in the jungles—knocking 
at the door, who would pretend to be indignant at the 
tasteful appellation of Gourmand? Who would not 
turn up his eyes and revel in that divine sensation, 
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which ecstatic consciousness, in sudden conflict with 
fair virtue—startled at the prick of conscience after 
the first blissful shock of voluptuous liquids, and ready 
to be indulgent—brings instantly into being, a sub- 
dued but beautiful thrill! The voracious appetite 
waiting below is rebuked, but with the creeping blush 
of joyous formality. Revelling in delight, and bidding 
himself be calm for the sake of aristocratic decency, 
the impatient diner is persuaded, by the deep plead- 
ings of his lingering conscience, to take a firmer stand. 
He draws himself up finally with an air of determined 
rectitude, and looks disdainfully at the ravishing dish, 
until his distracted subterfuge melts into absent- 
mindedness ! 

But oh, Banquet! spread with a lavish hand—ye 
food for the gods! Where are the charms that thou 
deemest infallible, when woman, fair woman, decked 
in Fashion’s loveliest daintiness, sits defiantly at thy 
resplendent table, to scorn all that thou canst give, in 
her dominating ever-constant respect; not for that 
worldly idol, appearances, but for something higher 
—nobler—virtuous abstinence! She helps herself 
sparingly with graceful bearing, never so gay in clever 
repartee and delightful laughter! Oh, thou fairest 
of creation—fair woman! Thou God’s artistic mas- 
terpiece of discrimination and guardian of Earth’s 
dignity ! 

The first course was served round, followed imme- 
diately by that immaculate coughing that introduces 
the supreme moment of some great and important 
function, and is a signal for close attention, which 
brooks neither delay nor disturbance! ‘The infection 
seemed to pass formally round the table, beginning 
with Woodcraft Bill—even Miss C. echoing a dainty 


‘* hem ’’—and concluding with the Colonel; as if it 
17 
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were the bounden duty of each to warn the other 
against any intrusion into the sanctity of self-absorp- 
tion! And then, deep silence prevailed, broken only 
by a gentle clicking, as the quick play of knife and 
fork titillated the first relish of food fit for the gods, 
and aided desire a step further toward that goal of 
sublime after-dinner contentment that every man 
who has lived has experienced. 

**Gentlemen,’’ said the Colonel, ‘‘I hope my 
‘fiancée’ and I have done justice to the inventor of 
mayonnaise sauce. I have been awaiting the oppor- 
tunity of a good ‘ catch,’ to arrange a banquet of fish 
only, and it has come to-night! ”’ 

** Bene principu finis bonus! Continue,’’ said 
Woodcraft Bill with half-closed cyes, before any of 
the other diners could speak, ‘‘ continue even to the 
extent of satiety—anything you like, sir, so long as 
the courses to follow are within an ace of this be- 
witching sample of your and Miss C.’s culinary art— 
or magic—what is it? ”’ 

And the party continued ; and Colonel P.’s chargé 
d’affaires passed in and out, until he began to slacken 
his speed, and to glance anxiously at his watch. All 
the camp servants were beginning to tire, and soon 
the merry diners caught snatches of the wise one’s 
Irish whispers in the pantry to the effect that it was 
decidedly time to serve the port, coffee and liqueurs! 

Then, in the Colonel’s best port, came—again—the 
principal toast of the evening ; then toasts all round, 
to the accompaniment of Raja’s giggles; then 
speeches, laughter and clapping ; then cigarettes and 
pipes, and merry chatting, and the sipping of coffee. 

Suddenly, followed by Hook-nose (the buffalo- 
man), in came the wise one, the chargé d’affaires, to 
inform the party excitedly that a forest guard with 
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two fire-conservancy watchers (village coolies em- 
ployed temporarily to keep a lookout for fires) had 
arrived with thrilling news of a big tiger. They had 
come from an adjoining forest range that lay in the 
*‘terai’’ jungles down below the fovt-hills, on the 
left of the plateau on which the hunters were 
encamped. 

‘* It must be ‘ Sabre-tooth,’ the tiger who hunts as 
a rule on the banks of the dangerous river ‘ chur,’ ”’ 
said Woodcraft Bill. ‘* This small river,’’ he said, 
‘‘is notorious for perilous quicksands. It comes 
down into the plains about ten miles from our posi- 
tion here,’’ he continued, ‘‘ then it turns to the west 
and flows in our direction through deadly swamps 
and forests. At a point about two miles from here, 
the river turns again south ; and it is there,”’ said Bill, 
‘*in the proximity of some jungle villages—which lie 
across the river, further down in the plains—that this 
big tiger is a terror to the village people and their 
cattle, though I believe,’’ Bill concluded, ‘°‘ that 
‘ Sabre-tooth ’ lives chiefly on the deer there, helping 
himself to village beef occasionally, when the ‘ forest 
beef,’ in the shape of ‘ nilgai’ (a variety of large ante- 
lope—the kine tribe), are driven away, through fear 
of his depredations, to other grazing grounds.”’ 

‘* We'll have these jungle spies up, at once,’’ said 
the Colonel, elated at the news. He ordered his 
factotum to fetch the men, as the party rose in high 
glee from their dinner table, and proceeded outside 
to sit round the camp fire and enjoy the beautiful 
moonlit night. 

‘‘ Hence, loathed melancholy! ’’ exclaimed Raja 
giggling, as he placed so many logs on the fire that 
the party had to shift their chairs back in order to get 
away from the flames. But the warmth was appre- 
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ciated, for cold is an April night in the sub-Hima- 
layan country ! 

The forest guard, with two bare-headed and 
sparely-clad villagers standing on either side of him, 
said that it was ‘‘ Sabre-tooth,’’ the monster tiger 
—and no other—that had evaded the guns of so many 
huntsmen in the past, and had taken complete pos- 
session of the only ford, or crossing place at the river, 
much to the consternation of the village people, who 
could not—owing to terrible quicksand—cross at any 
other place. The ford itself was dangerous—consist- 
ing of only a narrow strip of fairly hard sand, from 
two to three feet wide—but it had to be used by the 
poor cattle graziers and woodcutters, as they had no 
boat: that even a ‘‘ dug-out”’ (a log-launch) would 
be too dangerous to use, owing to the density of the 
reeds, and the nature of the quicksand. He said that 
the river, where it passed through the swampy coun- 
try, was such a seething mass of liquid mud and sand 
that even crocodiles evaded that particular extent of 
water. 

‘*** Murdah-ghat ’ is the name of the ford,’’ said 
Bill. ‘‘ I know the place—it is where the jungle tribe 
here cremate their dead.”’ 

** How awful! ’’ exclaimed Amy C. 

‘* IT don’t suppose ‘ Sabre-tooth ’ will let the village 
people go near the place at the present time, while 
he is hunting,’’ said the Colonel, addressing the forest 
guard. ‘* But,’’ inquired the Colonel, ‘‘ what is the 
tiger’s particular attraction at this ford? ”’ 

‘*'You see,’’ explained one of the village men, 
‘*the gram and the wheat round the villages, within 
two miles of the ‘ ghat ’ (ford) are ripening, and there 
are other crops like sugar-cane and ‘ lussan ’ (a lesser 
cereal) that are sprouting up; and the deer—chiefly 
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“cheetal’ and ‘ sambur ’—and the blue bull or wild 
cattle (‘nilgai’), and wild pig, are making consider- 
able raids on these crops at the present time. Many 
of these herds come down from the dense forests 
across the river—and even from the low hills here— 
and the ‘ ghat,’ for their raiding purposes, is the only 
crossing place for them. 

** This huge tiger is very acute,’’ continued the 
man. ‘* He marks this particular season—which at 
this ‘ ghat’ gives him a great selection in the matter 
of his food—and he has taken up his watch at this 
ferry-way on our village-side of the river. It is 
usually in the early morning, just as the sun throws 
its first rays over the river and the open forest on our 
side, that he awaits the herds returning from the 
crops, and has the time of his life in seizing what he 
wants, as the poor animals collect together at the 
ford to cross over to their daytime retreat.”’ 

‘* Yes,’’ corroborated the forest guard, ‘* this bold 
tiger, who doesn’t care a damn (* Kutch parwa nai’), 
is having such a good time that I can even hear him 
in his roars laughing at us all—even the great ‘ Sirkar 
Bahadur,’ the British Government! ”’ 

‘* What do you mean? ”’ asked Bill, addressing the 
forest guard, while the circle of friends listened atten- 
tively, highly amused. 

‘* Well, you see,”’ said that turbaned official, ‘‘ it’s 
like this. This autocratic tiger is holding up forest 
work. At this time of the year, when the forests 
are dry and inflammable as matchwood, we require 
constant relays of watchers from the jungle villagers 
to maintain an efficient fire-conservancy staff. The 
administration is suffcring, for although ‘ Sabre- 
tooth’ is not a man-eater, yet the people have natur- 
ally been intimidated, and we cannot get them to 
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cross at the ford and come to work; nor can the few 
watchers we have on hand,’’ he said, as he pointed 
to the two men on either side of him, standing with 
bowed heads and hands clasped in the attitude of 
prayer, *‘ go to their homes, at intervals as they do, 
to fetch food supplies. ‘The matter has become very 
serious ; and this striped rascal sneers and laughs at 
us in every high-toned ‘mea-ou’ he emits and in 
every roar—of a laughter-splitting variety—that fol- 
lows. Our request is,’’ he concluded, ‘‘ that your 
honours should shoot this four-legged producer of 
disorder without delay ! ”’ 

‘¢ Splendid—hurrah! ’’ exclaimed the Colonel. 
‘* Now then, you two young bloods, it is distinctly 
up to you to go out first thing to-morrow morning 
and shoot this disorganizer of law and order, for he is 
holding up His Majesty’s highway and interfering 
with the good work being done by His Majesty’s 
Government in the jungles.”’ 

‘*T propose,’’ said Bill, giggling, ‘‘ that we should 
first pursue a lenient policy, by all four of us going 
out to-morrow morning—very early, in order to catch 
the first rays of the sun on this river of quicksand— 
and fire a volley over ‘Sabre-tooth’s’ head. He 
would get the shock of his life, and would, probably, 
never come near the place again. If we could reach 
the place early enough to tie up a comfortable 
‘machan ’” (wooden platform, or cot swung on a tree) 
that would bear our sum-total weight, so much the 
better ; otherwise we could each climb up a tree. It 
would be a grand adventure.”’ 

‘*T second that proposal,’ clapped Amy C. ‘‘ As 
this tiger, apparently a fine fellow, is not a man- 
eater, it presents a wonderful opportunity for some 
thrilling nature studies. There will be all the deer 
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coming out before us, and then we shall see the tiger 
stalking them! ”’ 

** There you are! ’’ exclaimed the Colonel, with a 
grunt. ‘‘ You are all too tender-hearted for the 
jungles! ’’ 

** And our shooting expedition will end in a com- 
plete farce,’’ corroborated Bill, glancing accusingly 
at Raja. 

‘** And an excellent farce, too—to judge by the 
opening scenes,’’ replied Raja, glancing as equally 
accusingly at Bill. 

**Oh!”? exclaimed Miss C., ‘‘ but where’s the 
farce? The jungles are always so interesting! ”’ 

‘* Just where the farce lies,’’ said giggling Bill, ‘‘ in 
the fascination of the jungles, and one’s bad luck— 
the delightful comedy of it! A holiday would lose 
its charm if It could not excite laughter.’’ 

‘** Of course—of course—our bad luck! ’’ exclaimed 
the Colonel, ‘‘ it’s extraordinary,’’ he grunted con- 
tentedly. ‘‘ But this tiger must be shot—he’s obstruc- 
tive : he must simply be bagged without any qualms.”’ 

‘© It’s essential,’’ confirmed Bill. ‘‘ Now Raja is 
the best shot among us!’’ he explained, catching a 
giggle (in which he indulged) from his friend. 

‘* No—no! ”’’ exclaimed Raja, exploding again with 
merriment, ‘‘ we'll draw lots for the dishonour of 
sniping poor ‘ Sabre-tooth! ’ ”’ 

‘* What about the volley being fired over his im- 
perial lordship’s head? ’’ pressed Miss C. 

The Colonel put the suggestion to the forest guard. 

‘*No use whatever,’ said that worthy. ‘‘ That’s 
been tried by the village shikarries, armed with 
their ‘ Toradars’ (a pre-historic muzzle-loader, with 
a pinch of powder placed on the nipple of the gun- 
lock. A bit of live charcoal is pressed down on the 
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nipple, while the brave shooter waits patiently till the 
explosion comes! If by some lucky chance a tiger is 
hit, without the weapon damaging the shooter, he— 
the nimrod—has to be quick enough to climb up a 
tree, or he is neither seen nor heard of again). 

‘*The village shikarries,’’ continued the forest 
guard, ‘* have unanimously come to the conclusion 
that this tiger has a charmed life. ‘Three times have 
they fired at him and each time they have missed him 
—by the grace of providence! They now consider it 
would be unlucky to attempt his life again. As for 
the unholy noise of the explosion of the ‘ Toradar,’ ”’ 
said the forest guard, ‘‘ the tiger has accustomed his 
ears to it and cares no more for it than he does for a 
mere clap of thunder! ”’ 

‘* And what is the superstition of the shikarries 
and the village people,’’ inquired Bill, ‘‘ about 
attempting to take the tiger’s life now after missing 
him three times? ”’ 

“* They believe,’’ stated the forest guard, pointing 
again to his two companions, and speaking for them, 
** that, by the sacred laws of the jungle, ordained by 
‘Hanuman,’ the monkey-god, if an animal escapes 
three times, no further attempt must be made to slay 
him, whatsoever be the provocation! ‘ The breakers 
of this law and their whole brotherhood,’ said Hanu- 
man, ‘ shall be cursed, and terrible bad luck will pur- 
sue them for the rest of their life.’ ”’ 

** Which means to say—to get down to bed-rock,’’ 
grunted the Colonel, addressing the forest guard, 
‘* that all the village folk think that our shoulders are 
broad enough to bear all their bad luck, in addition 
to our own; and they have decided that the ‘ Sahibs ’ 
should shoot this tiger. D—n, dem—dem—dem! ”’ 
exclaimed the Colonel. 
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‘* Colonel Henry P. !’’ expostulated his ‘‘ fiancée, ’’ 
laughing, while her brother and Bill shook in their 
chairs. 

‘* Your honours,”’ said the forest guard, addressing 
the group round the fire, and putting his hands up in 
salute—while the two village men bowed their heads 
lower—‘‘ it is by its particular inherited beliefs that 
every race is separated one from another; and each 
race must, therefore, be uninfluenced by the other’s 
superstitions, since these bigotries are restricted 
within their own compass of inheritance. Your 
honours would be quite safe if you were to shoot this 
tiger, but that,’’ said the forest guard, ‘‘ remains to 
be seen, since this jungle lord’s life is a charmed 
one! ”’ 

These concluding words of the forest guard’s 
speech decided the hunters. The superstition, seri- 
ously stressed by an Indian, that there was a doubt 
about their being able to shoot ‘‘ Sabre-tooth,’’ owing 
to his charmed life, was quite enough to stir their 
blood into action. The drawing of lots was imme- 
diately commenced, it being decided that in order not 
to disturb the ground, a party of no more than two 
should go to open the right-of-way across the river 
by shooting the tiger. 

A hat containing many paper balls was brought 
round by Raja. Blanks were drawn the first round. 
In the second round Miss Amy C. drew a ball of 
paper inside of which was written “‘tiger.’’ Then 
blanks came again. In the fourth round Bill and 
Raja drew. There was one ball left! The Colonel 
put his hand inside the hat and took it—“‘ tiger! ”’ 

‘¢ Bless my soul! ’’ exclaimed the Colonel, puffing 
at his pipe. ‘*‘ When I do get a stroke of luck I’m 
up against a charmed life—never seen anything like 
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it,’’ he groused, as the party rose from the log fire to 
retire for the night, convulsed with laughter. 


It is early morning, and the outlook stretching 
below the camp plateau is damp and grey. Through 
a cold, downy mist, which seems to cling most to 
patches of high grass where the black partridge 
shrieks his complaint to the dawn, Colonel P. and his 
** fiancée,’’ wrapped in their big coats, are hurrying 
their elephant along, to reach the ford—‘‘ murdah- 
ghat ’’—of the dangerous river of quicksand, before 
the sun rises. 

Behind Miss Amy C., on the elephant’s back, sits 
Hook-nose, the faithful buffalo-man, armed with his 
favourite weapons—a kukri (short Gurkha-sword) and 
a hatchet—and holding a rifle. 

Owing to sudden attacks of malaria fever, the three 
news-bearers—the forest guard and the two forest 
watchers—who had come into camp the previous 
night to report about the tiger, have been left behind 
in camp; and the Colonel and Miss C. are dependent 
upon the ‘‘ mahout ’’ and Hook-nose to take them in 
the right direction of ‘‘ murdah-ghat,’’ the ford across 
the treacherous river, for which they are bound, to 
sit up for ‘* Sabre-tooth,’’ the tiger. 

The ‘‘ mahout ’’ and the buffalo-man are acquainted 
with the route, but as the party passes through the 
swamps and begins to approach the river, the mist 
becomes denser and the guides miss their way. The 
‘* mahout,’’ trying to get his bearings, and guiding 
the elephant accordingly, the party wander for some 
little time up and down the banks of the river, until the 
guides eventually strike the spot where the ford lies. 

Time having been lost, Colonel P. and Hook-nose 
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decide that it is much too late to make any attempt 
to construct a machan on a tree. The sun is already 
penetrating the mist, and the herds of deer will 
soon be returning from the distant village crops 
through the open jungle that lies before the party. 
** Sabre-tooth ’’ might arrive now at any time, to take 
up his watch at the ‘‘ ghat,”’ or crossing. 

Quickly the Colonel and his ‘‘ fiancée ’’ climb up 
a large, wide-spreading tree, which stands at the edge 
of patches of thick, rank grass and high reeds that 
indicate that siren river, with its melting glow, as the 
rays of the sun splash upon it. Over a clear patch of 
sunny water—black-looking underneath, as the party 
peers into its depth—sweeps a low, overhanging 
bough, appearing to be quite strong enough to bear 
the joint weight of the Colonel and his ‘‘ fiancée.’’ 
Reaching, as the bough does, to almost the centre of 
the narrow river, it presents a most inviting and com- 
manding site upon which to take up a position. With 
the aid of Hook-nose, the shikarry, the engaged 
couple crawl to a convenient cluster of dipping 
branches near the end of the parent bough, and, mak- 
ing themselves as comfortable as possible, with their 
rifles ready to hand—the Colonel’s firearm lying 
across his lap, and hers being placed on some con- 
venient branchlets—the excited hunters send the ele- 
phant and Hook-nose, the buffalo-man, or shikarry, 
some distance away in the direction the party have 
come, to await quietly the exciting moment of the 
rifle shot, and the jungle coo-ee, or owl’s hoot, which 
the Colonel is to emit. Thrilled to the core, with a 
confidence that the third event connected with their 
engagement (in accordance with the Colonel’s family 
superstition) had come to pass in the meeting of the 
bull elephant, their previous day’s experience, the 
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couple now sit quietly on their perilous perch and 
await events—free from any disturbing thoughts— 
with their legs dangling down, but a few feet above 
that death-trap of foul water and quicksand! 

The ford, a shallow passage of fairly hard sand— 
about the width of two men walking abreast—lies 
up the river, about ten paces to the right of the 
hunters’ overhanging perch. Woe to the poor animal 
or man that should slip, either to his right or to his 
left! Owing to the fierce suck—of an extraordinary 
under-current movement—of the seething quagmire, 
the quicksand on either side of the ford is the worst 
of its kind. The passage is lined on both its sides 
with a wall of broken reeds, over and through which 
the ambushed hunters can get a clear view of the 
narrow strip of open water. Up and down the river 
interminable masses of white fluffy reed-flowers 
stretch, in picturesque bloom over the waterway, like 
a floating roof of dissolving snowdrifts. 

The mist has risen over the fluffy roof of the river- 
bed, melting into the high-tree fohage of the sur- 
rounding forest, and tempting flights of quacking 
mallard and pintail duck rise and whirr, with a soft 
clicking sound of the wings, over the reed-tops, and 
now flap slowly and heavily over the heads of the 
waiting and watching hunters. These flights of the 
true duck are on their way north, over the Himalayas 
to their nesting grounds, for their migratory season 
in India has commenced. 

The river is alive with water-fowl, red-shanks, sand- 
pipers, moorhens and cootes with their butcher-blue 
plumage, their red legs and their red beaks. The 
larger kind of river bird, the crane and the stork, 
walk gracefully along the edge of the weeds, ready 
to grab a silvery minnow out of the shallows. 
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Suddenly, from the opposite bank, down the river 
to the right of the hunters, a wisp of fantail snipe 
is disturbed, and these dainty birds, with their 
pathetic cries and corkscrew flight, dive past the front 
of the hunters, who wait breathlessly! Can it be 
** Sabre-tooth ’’—the monster tiger with the charmed 
life that has evaded so many guns in the past and has 
now terrorized the jungle villagers—hugging the op- 
posite bank of the river, and coming up-stream, to 
take up a position at the river crossing, near the 
Colonel and his ‘‘ fiancée ’’P The snipe seem to have 
been suspiciously disturbed, and Miss C. in her ex- 
citement presses the Colonel’s arm. 

Just beyond the open water of the ford the high 
**nurkul ’’ (giant reeds) terminate abruptly. Inside 
the reeds some wild duck now rise suddenly with a 
frightened start, and the expectant watchers hear an 
ominous splash to their right front, just at the corner 
of the ford where the high reeds begin to shake! 
What isite The eyes of the hunters are glued to the 
spot, while a pause comes, long-drawn and still. Then 
suddenly the flowery heads of the reeds heave, the 
strong, thick stems crash, and next instant the reeds 
part, as easily as if they were green rolls of paper, 
and a great paw emerges! 

Below the perch of the hunters, where the branches 
sweep down low, some leaves rattle just over the 
water, as the Colonel and Miss C. try to stay their 
emotional breathing! 

Through a filmy shower of fine, cotton-like flakes 
—the flowery reed tops that have burst and scattered 
—a great suggestive jowl—now showing white, now 
faintly marked—appears, as it seems, in fanciful out- 
line. 

A myth?—no! for the huge head moves round 
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slowly, in the direction of the open scrub-jungle and 
the scattered trees that lead on to the distant plains 
and the crops, and the watchers on their perch can 
now distinguish—through the deceptive coloration 
—the black snout, the fierce white whiskers and the 
huge black-tipped ears of the cat tribe; those ears 
standing upright—cocked in the attitude of curiosity ! 
There seems hesitation, then comes a fearless stride 
forward, and the next instant great striped shoulders 
—higher than the withers of a big zebra—glisten 
dazzlingly in the now risen sun! 

And now, what a sight! Bang out into the open 
he stalks, this lovely monster, and then, suddenly, 
against the striped background of reeds, he stands, 
to show himself as a hallucination, a magic suggestion 
that would leave in doubt as to his reality even one of 
his own kind ! It must be ‘‘ Sabre-tooth,’’ the dreaded 
king, for there are no wild elephants in these particu- 
lar jungles to dispute his sovereignty. 

Broadside on—what a target! With a tremble of 
excitement—his ‘‘ fiancéc,’’ too, trembling by his 
side—-slowly the Colonel raises his beautiful double- 
barrel rifle, with its diamond foresight; a few leaves 
at the end of their water-swept bough again rattling 
—rattling just slightly by the tremor of the hunters’ 
suppressed excitement ! The Colonel’s sparkling bead 
covers the clump of down-trodden reeds—but the 
tiger! The shooter’s barrels swing round, but where 
are those gigantic striped shoulders?—gone! The 
Colonel’s heart sinks as he brings his rifle down again. 

Suddenly Miss C. touches his arm—she sees some- 
thing! Sixty or seventy paces away, still to their 
right front, it seems as if a huge round log, painted 
in freakish bands of red and black, were being pro- 
pelled by some unseen force—being made to glide 
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noiselessly, haltingly—almost imperceptibly—up, up 
a high mound standing like the mausoleum of some 
departed jungle saint, in the middle of a bare patch 
of ground. Now the great creature has reached the 
top of the mound. Now it shrinks—now it swells to 
greater dimensions; and now something rises up—a 
colossal head that scours all round the open scrub 
jungle! Now, how still! The eyes of the nimrods 
ache to try to see the huge mass of deception ; but it 
is there, delicately screened by some fine long grass 
that stands upright on the top of the mound, like 
streaks of rain. Only an occasional movement of the 
great cat’s head defines its reality. The Colonel 
raises his rifle again, and is taking careful aim— 
determined ! 

** Wait,’’ pleads his ‘‘ fiancée,’’ with a hand on his 
arm, ‘* don’t risk so long and uncertain a shot—oh! 
wait and see,’’ she exclaims sotto voce, with her heart 
in her mouth. 

The Colonel grunts softly, and brings down his 
rifle. 

And that wait !—but, yet—all that occurred was 
wonderful ! 

What a laird of the manor, this forest king! con- 
scious of his lordship over all he surveys. The jungle 
world is his—the densely-clad hills behind him, the 
open forest in front of him, and the river, which even 
the crocodiles, dreading the quicksands, fear to enter. 
All belong to him, inherited from time immemorial, 
by right of his mighty paw, his sinewy activity and 
his merciless fangs; and he views, majestic and fear- 
less, a crowded herd of sambur sauntering up, with 
the biggest-antlered stags dallying behind. On come 
these bulky deer, with their big trumpet ears in evi- 
dence. Then, suddenly, the hinds scent the air sus- 
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piciously, bellow out, and alarm the beautiful stags, 
some of whom have dropped their antlers. The herd 
dashes by ‘‘ Sabre-tooth.’’ But, for some reason, the 
tiger allows the deer to go by, and rushing with care 
across the narrow ford—knowing well where to 
plunge—the sambur scramble up the high river-bank 
that stretches away behind the perch of the hunters. 

Then, grunting, there emerges a big, surly boar, 
followed by several sows with tiny squeakers. The 
tiger moves—but no, he merely changes his position ! 
His taste is not for pork that morning; nor does he 
fancy a scramble with the whole sounder, and a play 
of that defiant boar’s gleaming tusks upon his royal 
stripes. 

But, suddenly, ‘‘ Sabre-tooth’’ moves again! A 
widespread herd of ‘‘ cheetal’’ (spotted deer) is 
approaching, and the tiger slips down the mound— 
down into invisibility. Behind this herd again shake 
big horns, as the scattered members of these graceful 
spotted deer come leisurely along, grazing almost up 
to the mound! 

What a delirious sight of wild animals! It might 
be the Stone Age, and the watchers just primitive 
human beings. A cheetal hind, unsuspectingly—for 
‘* Sabre-tooth ’’ is on the leeward—comes walking 
right up to the mound. Miss C. utters a gasp! What 
a game it is, of cat and mouse! 

But his majesty refuses the cheetal. The flesh 1s 
too saline for his breakfast, for cheetal love their 
jungle ‘‘ salt-licks.’”’ The hind suddenly leaps aside 
and shrieks in spasms of terror, and the whole herd 
moves. They dash to the right and left of the mound, 
while ‘‘ Sabre-tooth ’’—evidently for the sake of mis- 
chief and amusement—shows himself full length and 
size, swaying a gorgeous tail! 
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‘* My stars! ’’ exclaims the Colonel, in low excited 
tones. ‘* Now or never,’’ he whispers to his 
‘* flancée,”’ as he raises his rifle again, this time abso- 
lutely determined ! 

But, fair Eve! Her heart is touched with the mag- 
nificence of the great cat—what a head—what 
majesty—what beauty! She presses the Colonel’s 
raised arm; now she pinches him in her excitement. 
‘** Wait—oh, look at him! Oh! please, wait and 
see! ’’ she pleads. 

The Colonel glances down at her up-raised eyes— 
blue, like his—and slowly brings his rifle down again ! 

Suddenly, with a heavy crash of grass and thicket, 
up flaps, with agitated ‘* meohs,’’ a dazzling peacock, 
with magnificent star-bespangled plumage in full 
feather ! 

Sinking low down, as if in annoyance of the pea- 
cock’s clumsy disturbance, ‘‘ Sabre-tooth ’’ suddenly 
disappears. IIe has seen something—tempting— 
yes! A huge blue-bull—like a black pony—followed 
by smaller bovines behind, is walking up blindly, 
straight for the ford. Suddenly the herd of ‘‘ nilgai ”’ 
(the antelope-cattle) gallops, the animals scattering 
and dashing by ‘‘ Sabre-tooth ’’ in a panic. 

Is it beef for which the monarch has been waiting? 
Yes; a young, purple bull, fat and jwicy—bursting 
with the milk and honey of the land. The snorting 
bovine breaks in mortal terror, cut off from the herd, 
and immediately a huge phantom-like vision of 
striped magnificence races him, straight for the deadly 
black patch of shallow water that lies, with its ghastly 
adhesive grip below, at the feet of the fascinated 
watchers. The young bull is covering the tiger, and 
now the Colonel cannot fire. 

Approaching the hunters with lightning speed— 
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now near them—up to the river bank, now facing 
them, within a few strides of the deadly quagmire that 
is seething under the dangling legs of the Colonel 
and his ‘‘ fiancée,’’ come the monster tiger and his 
victim. The bull gives a pitiful bellow as his swerve 
to the precious ford is obstructed, and at that instant 
up flies a mighty paw in the neck-and-neck pursuit! 
Then, down it crashes—that dreaded, unerring paw 
—like a lightning bolt, straight upon the nape of the 
young bull’s neck ! 

Stumbling forward, blind, dazed, the bull is seized 
in an instant, in front of his white neck, but in his 
mad chase the tiger seems to have forgotten the 
danger that lies ahead of him and the impetus of the 
savage embrace is impossible to check. Onward the 
two big animals are hurled—ye gods! The monster 
tiger staggers—he suddenly realizes his danger; he 
attempts on the spur of the moment to check his 
lightning speed, but—too late! With a mighty lurch 
back, he is flung up—on to his hind-legs, and the next 
moment he is hurled, neck to neck with the ter- 
rorized, maddened bull, over the edge of the clotted- 
weed bank of the river. As the two huge animals 
fall into the deadly liquid, the thunderous plunge re- 
sounds instantly with an ear-splitting roar, and a 
mighty wave of slime and water drenches the startled 
and terrified hunters on their perch, just above the 
desperate splashing and struggling of the animals 
caught in a death-trap. 

So sudden—so unexpected has been the turn of 
events, that it has been impossible for the Colonel 
and Miss C. to decide upon a course of action. Be- 
wildered with the consciousness of their sudden, peri- 
lous position, they cling to their shaking perch, as 
each heave of quagmire sways the low, sweeping 
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branches. In such a situation, to try to bring a rifle 
up to the shoulder and let go their grip of the 
branches, would be madness! 

Whatever his bloodthirsty mistake, the monster 
tiger is struggling for dear life, spluttering, splashing 
and roaring in hideous terror—and now but a few 
feet in front of the perch, with its dumbfounded 
occupants. Then, suddenly, exerting his mighty 
strength on the top of the sinking bull, the tiger 
plunges forward. And now—merciful heaven !—the 
monster is spluttering like a steam engine, just below 
the Colonel’s and his “‘ fiancée’s ’’ dangling legs. Now 
the monster sinks, and now he comes heaving up to 
the surface, with a thunderous gasp that sends a fume 
of hot steam from his breath up to the terrified on- 
lookers. Another few seconds and the tiger will seize 
the low branches above his head and drag the hunters 
down. 

Seizing his ‘‘ fiancée ’’ desperately round the waist, 
Colonel P. is trying to pull her higher up, on to 
thicker branches above his head. The rifles are handi- 
capping their struggle to escape, and through the din 
of the tiger’s roars he shouts to his “‘ fiancée ’’ to drop 
her rifle into the quagmire below. 

Suddenly, at that instant, a dusky hand comes 
down from above the Colonel’s head and grasps Miss 
C.’s arm. It is Hook-nose, the plucky buffalo-man. 
The Colonel quickly hands him the two rifles, and 
then heaves his ‘‘ fiancée ’’ up on to safer, thicker 
branches, and follows her. But, on a sudden, on the 
bough of that tree, there comes a terrific jerk which 
all but dislodges the desperately clinging occupants. 
The roaring tiger has at last seized those lower 
branches, and now his mighty weight may break that 
bow-bent bough ! 
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Aware of this great danger, slowly the hunters 
struggle forward on that shaking and creaking bough, 
grasping overhanging branches here and there and 
supporting one another, when on a sudden, again, 
there comes another terrific jerk, for the tiger’s hold 
below has slipped, and the bough this time heaves up, 
with its branches now suddenly relieved of that awful 
weight. Choking, heart-rending roars follow, as the 
tiger splashes back into that awful death-trap ! 

The hunters are half way across that bough, on to 
an easier tree-route. ‘‘ Save him—save that poor 
brute! ’’ almost shrieks Miss C. to her “ fiancé,’’ as 
the three hunters scramble down off that tree, and 
stand trembling on the ground—helpless spectators 
of that tiger in his death struggle. 

Almost frenzied with pity, Miss C. clutches her 
‘* fiancé’s’’ arm. ‘‘ Save the poor brute—oh! save 
him—somehow!’’ she pleads desperately. ‘* You 
must—you must! ”’ 

The Colonel glances about him in blank despon- 
dency, when suddenly his eye falls on the shikarry’s 
axe, dangling at his side hke a sword. Hook-nose 
immediately unsheathes the axe, forestalling the con- 
ception that has flashed through his master’s 
thoughts, for he has already interpreted the pleading 
of the Colonel’s ‘°‘ fiancée.’’ 

Branches as large as can be handled are quickly 
hacked off adjoining shrubs and thrown to the tiger, 
who with desperate roars seizes each branch and 
presses it down instinctively below him to give him- 
self support. But these small branches are intended 
only to give the poor brute temporary relief and some 
hope. Then in turn, the sturdy buffalo-man and the 
Colonel hack at that respectable bough that hangs 
over the quicksand, and over the tiger’s head—the 
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bough on which the hunters’ lives had been so re- 
cently jeopardized. They hack and hack, incited by 
the tiger’s ghastly struggles and roars of agony, and 
Miss C.’s desperate encouragement. And the two 
men hack and hack, until suddenly down crashes that 
hefty bough by the side of the striped monarch of 
the jungles, struggling for his life. Then the hunters 
run. 

A short distance away from the spot—while Hook- 
nose trekked off to fetch the elephant—the Colonel 
and his ‘‘ fiancée ’’ sat down to rest. They heard the 
tiger struggling out of that terrible river, with no 
doubt the aid of the felled bough. Then, on the high- 
and-dry bank they heard the tiger’s ‘* me-a-oughs ”’ 
of satisfaction, intended perhaps as graceful thanks 
to his fair deliverer. Then some cheetal called as he 
moved away. 

The buffalo-man, true to his faithful character, 
decided not to go away with the elephant as the 
Colonel had instructed him to do. He had been hid- 
ing on the same tree, behind the Colonel and his 
‘* fiancée ’’ all through their dreadful ordeal, and was 
able to go at once to their rescue, a confession that he 
made to the Colonel, who had been gratefully sur- 
prised at the sudden appearance of the faithful shi- 
karry at a moment when help was most needed. 

‘¢ What shall we tell the boys, Henry? ’’ asked 
Miss C. with a smile on her face, as, on the elephant’s 
back—on their return journey to camp—she leaned 
her head against the Colonel’s broad shoulders. 

‘‘ Now, look here, Amy,”’ said her ‘‘ fiancé,’’ in 
the simulated gruff tone of voice that she adored, “* as 
sure as God made little apples, if you put any further 
problems before me we shall quarrel.’’ 

Rightly or wrongly, the hunters had saved “‘ Sabre- 
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tooth.’’ Intuition, compassion, fortitude and chivalry 
are the mighty weapons by which man, from his 
cradle up—whether he admits it or refuses to acknow- 
ledge it—is ruled by woman, whether she be mother, 
wife, sister, sweetheart or friend; and a fair nimrod 
in the jungles has as much right as any of her sex to 
wield her four great weapons of government. 

‘** Sabre-tooth,’’ however—to the satisfaction of all 
concerned in his jungles—relinquished that hunting 
ground, and three weeks later wedding bells rang out 
to consummate a marriage, carried by general 
acclamation as the most popular that ever thrilled the 
atmosphere of a large cantonment station. 


CHAPTER XIII 
AN OLD INDIGO FACTORY: AND A MAN-EATING TIGER 


FEW years previous to the Great War, I was 
A\ tnsnscing a very large extent of landed pro- 

perty—over 600 square miles in area—which 
I shall allude to as the B.B. Estate. This property 
is situated in the wild hills of the province known in 
those days as Chota Nagpur, whose northern boun- 
dary lies to the south-east of Bengal. On its eastern 
side, the province is bordered by ancient feudatory 
states, the proprietors of which are Indian chieftains 
whose forbears were the vassal-lords of the great 
Moghul Kimperors, and great and glorious are the 
traditions of war services that from the remotest 
periods on record have been handed down to the 
noble barons of the present generation. These grand 
feudatory states extend to the Bay of Bengal, and in 
the splendid efficiency of their administration are a 
protection to British Chota Nagpur against the sedi- 
tion-mongers that swoop down the sea coast from 
Bengal hike evil birds of prey. 

The B.B. Estate lies twenty-five miles to the south 
of the main town of the district, from which the 
British civil and judicial administration is exercised. 
Once upon a time—even further back than the year 
18G0—my zamindary, or estate headquarters, was the 
centre of a large indigo factory, when that great in- 
dustry, in the hands of enterprising British com- 
panies, flourished in its world-famous production of 
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the natural indigo dye—days that saw the flickering 
grandeur of the ancient retired Anglo-Indian, whose 
self-esteem and purse-proud arrogance in his own 
country of sober thought and influence exposed him 
to odium and stigmatized him with the ugly nick- 
name of Nabob. 

At my headquarters, the old indigo vats, covered 
with grass and jungle that sprang up from the splits 
in the old masonry work, lay behind my office, whose 
spacious rooms were used for the drying and the stor- 
ing of the valuable indigo cakes. In those flourishing 
vet adventurous days of lawless opposition to British 
enterprise, each cake of indigo, with its six-inch 
cubical solidity, sold for approximately £25 to £30. 
The cost, however, of production was comparatively 
high, owing to the generous treatment the wild 
aboriginal tribes—who, along with their crops, culti- 
vated the indigo plant—received at the hands of the 
British planters. 

Then there suddenly came the synthetic German 
invention, which with its advantages of cheaper pro- 
duction was quickly pushed into the world markets. 
Never since the days of the Indian Mutiny, or the 
Sepoy Rebellion of 1857, has there been anything so 
tragic in India as the ruination of the British indigo 
factories and the disaster that befell the many British 
families, a number of whom, with their sons and their 
daughters undergoing expensive education in Eng- 
land, were suddenly deprived of their means of a live- 
lihood, and lost all they possessed. Money, to make 
living in a hot climate as safe and as comfortable as 
possible, had been lavished by indigo planters upon 
their dwelling-houses, and these were great mansions 
that in the wildest places rose in dignity and grandeur 
over the jungle, flying the Union Jack. 
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On one occasion, when I was in charge of a landed 
estate in Bihar—where indigo had also flourished in 
the past—I had to pass through a long-since aban- 
doned factory. The park surrounding the planter’s 
private residence must have been at one time mag- 
nificently laid out, grounds that, even with their faded 
glory in landscape gardening, would have been beauti- 
ful enough to become the envy of a Moghul Emperor. 
Hidden away beneath a grove of stately eucalyptus 
trees—where below that feathery canopy the breeze 
sighed mournfully through the sombre foliage of a 
cluster of cypresses—lay a little plot of God’s acre. 
The plot, with its tombstones overgrown with flower- 
ing shrubs and jungle, bore sad testimony to the 
members of a once influential and wealthy British 
family, who had found their earthly rest in a corner 
of their empire that was destined to return to the 
embrace of its ever-jealous guardian, the great 
jungles, and to become once again the haunts of the 
howling jackal and the laughing hyena. 

The vast mansion that belonged to this family of 
indigo planters showed a plan containing six suites of 
sleeping apartments; each suite complete with its 
own dressing-room and bathroom. In a large, pala- 
tial reception-room, with a diversity of marks on the 
time-worn walls, indicating that once down below 
they had been decorated with a high, wooden dado, 
there lay the scattered remains of a grand piano, 
which appeared to be a source of constant attraction 
to the rising generation of village graziers. I found a 
crowd of little Indian boys and girls who, while their 
cattle grazed all over the park—sheltering in the 
rooms of the mansion during rain—were picking up 
and examining with awe and respect what metal parts 
there remained of that once beautiful piano, which 
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to the forbears of these young people—with their 
superstitious dread of the unknown—was undoubtedly 
the handiwork of the white man’s black magic, 
nothing short of a grandiose packing-case, containing 
in a state of preservation the original voices of the 
British people’s gods and goddesses, who bore some 
kind of relationship to their own deities. 

Suddenly, disturbing hundreds of bats, the sepul- 
chral, asthmatic coughing of an old man echoed 
through those empty dismal halls. The village 
(grazier) boys and girls scattered in a panic and rushed 
outside, trying to dodge the bats that dived through 
the open doorways into the sunlight and then back 
again. These louse-laden vermin of the air seemed 
to bring with them from the interior of the mansion 
a musty hurricane that choked the nostrils with loath- 
some grit. 

The withered, bent-up old man, who with a bald 
head and a scraggy snow-white beard suddenly crept 
into the hall where I was standing—announcing him- 
self for a second time with a ghastly death-rattle— 
might have been a ghost trying to usher itself again 
into material form. I felt reassured when the poor 
old fellow tried to speak. In his eyes the British were 
saints, and in this fast ebbing unit of humanity 
another generous deed of a son of Great Britain was 
soon—in the shape of grateful tears—to be laid at the 
feet of his gods, for he said that he would plead for 
the prosperity of the British ‘‘ Raj’’! He was an old 
pensioner, who had given the last proprietor long and 
faithful service, though the concern had long since 
disappeared, and even the heirs and representatives 
had passed away. His pension consisted of paddy 
fields that had been purchased for him, of a sufficient 
acreage to allow of a comfortable living for him- 
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self and his family for all time to come, provided that 
any of the future heirs did not fritter away the pro- 
perty. He still carried on his duties of watch and 
ward. 

He said that the only wreckage he had been able to 
preserve was the pianoforte remnants, which, owing 
to the superstition attached to them, had not been 
stolen. He said that every day he drove out of those 
empty halls the children of the village and their 
cattle, and that his sons and grandsons would con- 
tinue to do the same, until, with the crumbling of 
those strongly built walls, the earth itself should pass 
away—swallowed up by mighty, inscrutable Time! 


But I have been digressing. Over the ancient 
mansion of my headquarters of the B.B. Estate, in 
the wilds of Chota Nagpur, there flew the flag of St. 
George, which, as my predecessor when retiring to 
England impressed upon me, was to continue to fly 
as it had flown for half a century! My back garden 
and the grounds of the mansion extended to two 
square miles, and it was common enough for a 
panther or a hyzena to invade the servants’ quarters at 
night. 

But a strong guard consisting of eight ‘‘ lathials ”’ 
—men of the good ‘‘ chatri’’ caste of Hindu that 
wield the iron-bound eight-foot staff or pole—had 
always been maintained by the English company that 
owned this immense landed estate. Owing to the un- 
certain temper of an aboriginal tribe, the Bumij 
—an exceedingly black race, with long matted hair 
—and to the raids of bandits, who sheltered in the 
tiger haunts of the wild countryside, the manager’s 
life and the lives of his staff had to be carefully 
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guarded. I found the ‘“‘ lathial’’ peons most sport- 
ing men, and faithful, too. The head of the guard, 
one Mough Sing, had some years previously saved 
the lives of a manager and two assistants who were 
entrapped one morning in a Bum village. 

In this tribal village a number of maleontents—who 
had refused to acknowledge the company’s proprie- 
tary rights—had disaffected the entire village com- 
munity, and with the good intention of putting for- 
ward peace proposals, the manager and his two 
assistants decided one morning—quietly among them- 
selves—to ride out to the village unarmed, and un- 
accompanied by either a guard or by any of their 
Baboo staff. Mough Sing, however, the head or cap- 
tain of the guard, obtaining certain information from 
a passer-by, suspected where his masters had gone, 
and disguising himself and the men of his guard as 
travellers, the much-concerned ‘‘ jamadar ”’ (captain) 
—for he knew the village to be a turbulent one—fol- 
lowed his masters up on the sly, tracking them by 
their horses’ hoof-marks. 

As the three Englishmen stood in the centre of the 
rough thoroughfare that passed through the length 
of the tribal village, a veil of impenetrable silence fell 
over the high-walled courtyards that on each side of 
the road contained the thatched mud-houses of the 
tribe. Neither man, woman nor child appeared to 
be in evidence, and it seemed as if the village were 
completely deserted. It was well known that these 
aborigines lived—to a great extent—on the produce 
of the jungle and the proceeds of the chase, and that 
their cattle were taken out by the village herdsmen 
in the very early hours of the morning to graze in the 
jungle, so that—thought the Englishmen—it was 
quite possible that they had struck a day of hunting, 
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but the women and children should have been at 
home! The silence was a puzzle, and the white 
bearers of peace offerings—in the shape of the grant 
of concessions—felt haunted by the spectre of ill- 
omen, as they walked their horses up and down the 
one inhospitable-looking road of the village debating 
what to do, for in the normal custom and behaviour 
of these semi-barbarous people, strange and perplex- 
ing inconsistencies met the three Englishmen at every 
turn. 

The manager thought that, their horses having 
been seen in the distance approaching the village, it 
was quite possible that the inhabitants (being in doubt 
as to the motive of the visit) had in fear locked them- 
selves up quietly inside their houses. ‘To find out 
whether this was the case was a simple matter, as the 
party of Englishmen had merely to knock at one of 
the courtyard doors and shout out reassuringly to the 
occupants within. Being broad daylight, it was not 
likely that the knockers would be mistaken for 
‘** dacoits’’ (jungle bandits). This the Englishmen 
decided to do, and looked about for the most pre- 
tentious-looking courtyard, the etiquette of an Indian 
tribal village being that strangers, whatever their pur- 
pose, had first to call upon and interview the head- 
man of the village, called the ** mustagir.’’ 

The door of the largest-looking courtyard (the 
‘* mustagir’s ’’) being close at hand, the three riders 
dismounted, and, leading their horses up to the heavy 
wooden iron-plated door they began to knock and 
shout out greetings. But nothing happened ; silence 
as of desertion reigning as before over the village. 
The knockers at the door were surprised at the un- 
usual height of the walls surrounding the village head- 
man’s courtyard. 
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The three Englishmen were all facing that court- 
yard door, and had just decided upon leaving the 
village, with the intention of paying a visit on another 
day, when, suddenly, their horses started forward in 
a fright; then the horses snorted, and lashed out 
furiously! A young Mr. W.—one of the assistants 
and a big, powerful Irishman—glanced round quickly, 
just in time to see a long broom of thorns being drawn 
—quick as lightning—up the wall of a courtyard that 
loomed up at the backs of the Englishmen just across 
the village thoroughfare. A black, tousled head of 
hair appeared for a moment over the wall, and then 
disappeared with the broom of prickles. ‘The three 
Englishmen stood aghast at the barbarity of the 
practical joke—the deliberate pricking of their inno- 
cent horses on the buttocks, obviously to give them 
(the white men) offence ! 

Forgetting their peace mission, the nettled Eng- 
lishmen—who might have forgiven the joke had it 
been played on them, instead of upon their horses— 
shouted out in threatening terms to the culprit or cul- 
prits hiding behind the wall; but the only response 
returned—to the great astonishment of the horsemen 
—was a roar of rude laughter, followed by loud, in- 
solent mimicking of the wrathful voices of the Eng- 
lishmen ! 

The ribald laughter, the visitors knew, was a signal 
to the entire village that they (the Englishmen) were 
unarmed. While the visitors also knew that, in the 
mimicking of their angry threats, there lay an in- 
flammatory message to the rest of the hidden warriors, 
a message to the effect that they (the tribesmen) had 
been treated with such utter contempt that their 
village had been boldly entered, without the display 
of a single revolver, or even such a thing between the 
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three Englishmen as a cane or a riding-whip—an un- 
forgivable insult ! 

Suddenly, the large door of the village headman’s 
courtyard opened, but just sufficiently to allow of a 
momentary appearance of another tousled head of 
black hair, and the next instant a volley of the vilest 
abuse conceivable was hurled at the heads of the three 
Englishmen. 

This was too much for British blood to stand! 
Letting go their restless horses—that careered wildly 
down the village thoroughfare—the manager and his 
two young assistants sprang forward at the abusive 
tribesman. The door being left ajar, the three men 
—hblind to the obvious trap laid for them—rushed in- 
side the courtyard! The first to enter was Mr. W., 
the big Irishman, who instantly received a sword-cut 
across his right shoulder ; but, swinging round, he re- 
taliated with a mighty punch, saving for a moment 
his two friends behind him, and his black assailant lay 
howling on his back. The next instant the door be- 
hind the party of Englishmen was closed and barred 
up, three burly Bumijas leaping in front of it, to 
guard—with naked swords in their hands—that only 
way of escape! 

Then the three helpless white men—helpless but 
for their fists—found themselves quickly surrounded 
by a yelling horde of half-naked black savages, armed 
to the teeth with short curved swords resembling the 
scimitar. Fighting desperately for their lives, the 
Englishmen stood back to back, trying to dodge and 
to ward off as best they could the fiercely-dealt sword- 
cuts that rained down upon them on all sides, fanati- 
cal howls arising each time that a sword was fleshed ! 

Although many a black Bumij sprawling on the 
ground, hors de combat, made this hostile tribe see 
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for the first time in its life the grand British Public 
School boy in his veiled capacity of fearless hero and 
skilful pugilist, yet in numbers the merciless attackers 
grew overwhelming, and the three gallant defenders 
felt themselves becoming exhausted with loss of blood 
from their terrible gaping wounds. 

Suddenly, a sword in the hands of a huge burly 
Bumij swung high, glittering for a moment over 
the head of the manager, but over that greying head 
the Irishman’s lacerated arm shot out. Down came 
the sword, severing that heroic arm at the wrist, but 
the timely obstruction to that merciless sword-blade 
saved the manager’s life, who, however, collapsed on 
the ground, with a terrible gash down the centre of 
his head. 

It was a matter of another few moments, for the 
two remaining Englishmen were on the point of col- 
lapsing, when suddenly—startling the blood-thirsty 
Bumyas and throwing them off their guard—a war- 
ery resounded through the village. Rushing foot- 
steps outside were heard coming down the thorough- 
fare, and in a few moments there came violent knock- 
ing and shouting at the door of that courtyard. Poor 
Mr. W.., the desperately wounded Irishman, and his 
two companions in a state of collapse, with their 
wounds almost as ugly, recognized the voice of 
Mough Sing, the jamadar of their guard. This re- 
vived them, and they were able just to shout back 
and no more. 

The cowardly tribesmen dispersed in a panic, 
putting up ladders to get over the courtyard walls. 
The guard outside bashed in the front door, the 
jamadar, having grabbed a ladder from an adjoining 
courtyard, being the first to enter, and to rescue the 
three Englishmen—and just in the nick of time! It 
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took the manager and his two assistants three months 
to recover in the hospital of the civil town of the dis- 
trict, and, in due course, the tribal leaders of that 
lawless onslaught were brought to justice. 


I was a married man when I was appointed to the 
office of agent or manager of this wild B.B. Estate, 
and my wife and I were sometimes paid surprise visits 
by friends and by the Government officials of the dis- 
trict, who would come out from the civil town, 
twenty-five miles away, and stop with us for two or 
three days in the old indigo factory mansion at our 
zamindary or estate headquarters. 

On one occasion, on an official tour through the 
district, the Deputy-Commissioner, Mr. H., came to 
stop with us. He was a keen, all-round sportsman, 
and a marvel at the billiard game of snooker, for a 
ball anywhere within the vicinity of a pocket he never 
missed! It means being the lucky possessor of won- 
derful judgment as well as an unerring eye. [le be- 
lieved, too, in the mental process of aim, the con- 
centration of the physical sight upon the cue ball, the 
exact spot to be struck on the contact ball, and the 
direction of the pocket—in fact, the he of the whole 
table—being photographed in the mind’s eye—and 
kept there, until the apparent guesswork stroke 1s 
made. But, in reality, the stroke is not guesswork, 
for the direction visualized by the mind—which the 
arm automatically follows—is very definitely fixed. 

One night after dinner, and a game of three-handed 
bridge—the old, non-auction bridge of those pre-war 
days, in which the dealer alone made a declaration, 


and the other players had to abide by his suit—we 
19 
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were discussing the boldness that man-eating tigers 
develop and their uncanny habit of stealing unawares 
upon mankind. 

In forest areas where deer are scarce, the ordinary 
tiger turns his attention to villages and tea gardens. 
Cattle he lifts, until he finds that the herds, through 
sheer necessity, awake to a sense of self-protection on 
their grazing grounds, and mass in strength against 
him. Special precautions are also taken at night by 
the cattle owners, until ‘‘ stripes’’ realizes that 
domesticated animals are not available to him. 

He must, however, find his food, and begins his 
man-eating career by venturing to lift a child or a 
woman. Even though in a forest, deer may be in 
abundance, the tiger falls back upon the human 
race, should old age or some other infirmity of wind 
or of limb put him at a disadvantage ; and very often, 
though he may be in the pink of condition, an acci- 
dent is the cause of his dreadful pursuit after man- 
kind. A tigress that becomes a man-eater for any of 
the causes mentioned brings up her young—as a rule 
—on lines of her newly-acquired taste, and all her 
cubs grow up to be inveterate man-slayers. These 
are the worst kind of man-eating tigers. 

Mr. H., who had been up in Assam, gave my wife 
and myself an account of an awful experience that 
befell two managers of adjoining tea gardens, along 
with a young assistant. 

In a certain district of Assam, a famous man-eating 
tiger that had grown into a huge beast, had a singular 
history that was known at the time, as his apparent 
bringing up from cub-hood, and his later movements, 
had been regularly followed. 

At an Assam funeral pyre, on the banks of a small 
river in some jungle, a tigress with a small cub sud- 
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denly made an accidental appearance. Among the 
braves present, who were armed with bows and 
arrows, was the husband of the deceased woman. 
Being suspicious that the tigress had come to try to 
get his wife’s corpse—though at the time no man- 
eater was known in that locality—the angry husband 
loosed off an arrow at the animal. Receiving but a 
flesh wound, the tigress charged. The funeral party 
dispersed, and the widower, in trying to get away, 
tripped and fell. Seizing the poor man, the infuriated 
tigress mauled him severely; but not being a man- 
eater, she was driven off and the Assamese lived to 
tell the tale. 

The taste, however, of human blood, and the sim- 
plicity of her catch, had been made known to the 
tigress, and she soon became a dangerous man-eater, 
teaching her cub to enter a village at night, and even 
to burst open the unpretentious barred-door of a 
thatched mud-hut. Matters became so bad, even in 
broad daylight, that a hunt had to be specially 
organized which put an end to the tigress, but the 
cub, who had by this time developed formidable 
cunning, escaped all the guns. He evaded subsequent 
shooting parties, and grew to be an enormous tiger, 
terrorizing not one but several tea districts in turn. 
No one, European or Indian, seemed to be safe from 
the brute, either in or out of doors. 

A small garden, a few miles away from one of the 
main factories, was closed down temporarily, Within 
three consecutive days a man and a woman had been 
earried off (!) and the labour had fled. A brave 
Gurkha watchman or ‘* chowkidar,’’ who had refused 
to leave his post, was the next victim. Two others 
of his caste brotherhood, determined to avenge his 
death, went out to the deserted garden on their own 
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initiative, unknown to their manager. But only one 
man returned, with the simple story that his com- 
panion had mysteriously disappeared. 

In the front verandah of the out-factory bungalow 
the two Gurkhas had taken it turn about at night to 
keep watch with cocked rifle while the other slept, 
** but,’’ said the Gurkha who had returned, ‘‘ it was 
about three o’clock in the morning, with the full 
moon blazing down, when I finished my watch and 
awoke my companion. He sat down next to me, 
alert, with his rifle ready, and I went off to sleep in 
complete confidence. When I opened my eyes at 
sunrise, My companion was gone! All that was there 
was his rifle, lying by my side. I hunted for him, 
and called to him, but the silence mocked me, and 
seemed to direct my attention to the garden path. 
There I saw the dreaded pug-marks, quite fresh, and 
as large as a man’s head. How that murderer could 
have—so noiselessly—lifted my friend, sitting touch- 
ing me, without his being able to utter a single sound, 
beats my humble understanding! But,’’ said the 
Gurkha, ‘‘ on some occasions, this demon tiger has 
snarled and roared to terrify his victim. This is often 
a common practice among man-eating tigers,’’ said 
the Gurkha. 

On receiving this news in the afternoon, two senior 
managers, Mr. A. and Mr. F., rode out to the garden 
at once, accompanied by a young assistant, who was 
very keen, and by a little terrier belonging to Mr. F. 
Carrying their rifles on horseback, the three men 
made a point of going alone—unaccompanied by any 
of their Indian staff—leaving even their ‘‘ syces’’ or 
grooms behind. 

The buildings at the garden having thatched roofs, 
it was not possible to take advantage of any such safe 
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position as the roof-top of a house, and, to make 
matters worse, there were no trees close by. The 
three garden officials had, therefore, decided to carry 
out a night watch in the verandah of the empty 
bungalow, such as the two Gurkhas had attempted. 

Mr. H., the Deputy-Commissioner, then gave my 
wife and myself an account of what followed, as 
described to him some time afterwards by the two 
managers themselves. 

The deserted garden lay about five miles south of 
one of the main factories, in an isolated locality. The 
rough road led through grass and dense scrub jungle. 
Walking their horses and talking, with the small 
terrier nosing the ground ahead of them, the riders 
came to an abrupt turn in the road, about half way 
to the bungalow. Just below this turn the little 
terrier became excited and began to yelp with its hair 
standing up. There were enormous fresh tiger tracks 
on the road. It looked as if the man-eater had quite 
recently crossed below the turning. While the three 
men were examining the tracks, the terrier suddenly 
darted off into the forest, and appeared in no hurry 
to return. 

Far in the depths of the jungle they heard the 
dog yelping, till silence fell on the waiting and watch- 
ing party, like a dark, ominous shroud. The Eng- 
lishmen could hardly credit the little terrier with such 
pluck as to follow the man-eating tiger, but, in the 
face of the dog’s behaviour, and the fresh pug-marks, 
it appeared to be the case. The men with their horses 
dared not separate, nor could they attempt anything 
so suicidal as to ride—even together, in the closest 
order—through the dense jungle in search of the dog. 
Nevertheless, the little fellow being a general 
favourite, the men kept on waiting, calling to him, 
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till the sun began to set; then, further delay being 
inadvisable, with heavy hearts they moved on with- 
out the dog. 

Under the dazzling sheen of a full moon that rose 
majestically over the dark jungles, the solitary, 
thatched bungalow with its glistening white walls, 
stood in the centre of neatly-cropped tea bushes, laid 
out in picturesque squares. The moonlight flooded 
the front verandah, where the three men, after 
attending to their horses, pulled out long arm-chairs 
and made themselves comfortable. 

There, in front of them, from the steps of the 
verandah, through the tea bushes, a broad path led 
straight down for a quarter of a mile to the jungle 
beyond. The three watchers refreshed themselves, 
and soon, seeming to forget all about the tiger, they 
discussed the little terrier till the early hours, when, 
one by one, the tired men began to doze and finally 
dropped off to sleep in their arm-chairs, with their 
loaded rifles lying on their laps. Mr. A. said after- 
wards that the dazzling moonlight seemed to have an 
irresistibly drowsy effect upon them. 

It seemed to the men but a short time that they 
had been sleeping, when, suddenly, a low cry: 
‘* Help! ’’ followed by a snarl, awoke Mr. A. and 
the young assistant with a nervous start, their rifles 
falling with a crash upon the brick floor which 
brought forth another growl, louder and more terrify- 
ing ! 

Facing Mr. A., with its grinning head but a few 
paces from him, a monster tiger—a vast, gaunt, 
awful-looking beast—was crouched, full length in the 
almost blinding flood of moonlight, by the side of 
Mr. F.’s long arm-chair, with that manager’s right 
arm—which had apparently been hanging down— 
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held lightly but firmly in the tiger’s huge, fierce 
Jaws. 

The two men sat speechless, staring in horror and 
paralysed in every limb. With the cunning tactics 
of the cat tribe, the tiger had commenced to strain 
Mr. F.’s arm forward, to force him to rise, giving 
his victim, whenever there came the slightest resist- 
ance or exclamation, just sufficient pain—by pressing 
his fangs into the flesh—to compel obedience. Mr. 
A. said afterwards that, though at this stage he came 
to himself after the first terrible shock had passed, he 
found that the tiger, facing him at such close quarters, 
had him marked down and that he dared not move. 

Any attempt to reach down for his rifle—leave 
alone handling the weapon in front of the monster 
—-would in all probability have been fatal to all the 
three men. All Mr. A. could do was to keep his eyes 
on the tiger’s glaring orbs—acting with the greatest 
caution—and to wait through those agonizing 
moments that seemed an eternity for some oppor- 
tunity to circumvent the watching tiger. 

During that critical time it was fortunate for the 
three men that the young assistant lay completely 
benumbed with the shock, or, being an inexperienced 
hand at shikar, he would, in all probability, have 
brought about disaster by committing some rash act. 
Mr. F. kept cool and collected, his life depending 
upon his wits. Each time he felt his arm being 
almost pulled out of its socket by the powerful pres- 
sure put forward, he understood the tiger’s motive— 
to walk him off in cold blood, like a lamb to the 
slaughter, and he tried by tactful movements to gain 
time, in order to enable his two companions to take 
some action. But in his dilemma and pain he was 
unable to carry out his tactics to delay the tiger’s 
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fierce onslaught, and he yelled out impatiently at 
last : ‘* Shoot, for God’s sake! ”’ 

Instantly the house shook with an angry roar and 
Mr. F. hurriedly rose with agonized groans, as the 
monster stood up and, with the arm now firmly 
grasped, led his victim down the steps. Mr. F. was 
tall and, in order to relieve his arm, he had to stoop 
while walking alongside of that bloodthirsty hell- 
hound. ‘‘ The sight was enough to turn the hair 
grey,’ said Mr. A., as he repeated the remark made 
to him. 

Even in bending forward in his chair to pick up 
his rifle, Mr. A. had to move imperceptibly and 
quietly, for the tiger, on his march with his victim, 
kept turning his great head round at sudden intervals, 
with a warning growl at the two men sitting in the 
verandah. Every turn of the brute’s head brought a 
loud groan from Mr. F., whose arm, on each occa- 
sion, was mercilessly wrenched round. Scarcely had 
Mr. A. seized the opportunity of grabbing up his 
rifle when the young assistant leaped up from his 
chair with a frenzied shout, and rushed inside the 
bungalow, banging the doors in a wild state of panic. 

The tiger’s suspicion was immediately aroused. 
Almost letting go Mr. F.’s arm, the monster turned 
round with a furious roar and in all probability would 
have killed his victim outright had it not been for 
the sudden merciful intervention of the little terrier 
—that had been given up for lost—who came rushing 
in from the back of the house. Probably thinking 
that the dog’s presence meant a crowd of men behind, 
the tiger pressed home his grip on Mr. F.’s arm and 
hurried him forward, with the dog barking excitedly 
at their heels. This gave Mr. A. an opportunity to 
act, but, not daring to take a longer shot than he 
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could possibly help—for fear of hitting his companion 
or only wounding the tiger—he followed them behind 
down that white garden path as rapidly and as quietly 
as possible. 

Through the moonlit silence heart-rending cries of 
‘“‘ Help!’ rang out to the men in the bungalow— 
Mr. A. hurrying his steps—to the accompaniment of 
angry growling and the dog’s yelping. Then, for- 
getting the urgency of a cautious approach, Mr. A., 
in a maddened fit of rage, risked a dash forward and 
luckily shot the tiger through the head. But not a 
second too soon did he fire, for the brute had let go 
Mr. F.’s arm and was on the point of turning upon 
Mr. A. and the terrier. 

No worse experience could ever befall a tiger 
hunter. On the immediate return of the party to 
headquarters, with the badly-wounded manager, who 
suffered greatly on the journey, it was discovered that 
the little dog, during the time he was lost, had found 
his way back to the main factory, and, apparently, 
not finding his master there, the plucky little dog 
had returned again all the way, tracking the party 
back to the small tea garden. 

But, to come back to the headquarters of the old 
indigo factory at the B.B. Estate, and the night after 
dinner, in company with my wife and Mr. II., the 
Deputy-Commissioner, our guest. 

It was about the latter end of January—still cold 
at nights, and a silvery gleam outside the mansion of 
the B.B. Estate seemed to be yielding a semi-trans- 
parent haze—like a sheet of some fine vitreous matter 
—that glossed, with a dull sheen, the marble-like 
platform of a roofless ante-verandah in front of the 
main balcony of the mansion. The silvery haze 
seemed to fill the long balcony, and creep through 
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the open door of the interior hall—in which we were 
sitting—reminding us with its crispy chill that 
another evening had passed for ever out of our life, 
and that the silence of midnight had descended over 
the far jungles. The occasional crunching of a foot- 
step on the gravel-strewn paths outside, and a loud 
cough or two, to remind the lurking bandit that the 
guard was awake and watchful, were the only sounds 
that broke in upon us, as after the tiger story told 
by Mr. H. we lit our last cigarettes preparatory to 
retirement. 

Our attention, however, was almost immediately 
drawn to the unusual behaviour of my wife’s little 
dog, a small black-and-tan terrier, whose name was 
Zoe. She and my wife were devoted to each other. 
The little dog had been whining the whole evening, 
having refused all food. She had been sitting out in 
the long verandah, or balcony, in front of the open 
door, growling now and again at some imaginary 
object, and at intervals coming into the room to sit 
and whine on my wife’s lap. Now, as we were finish- 
ing our cigarettes, the little dog was in a state of 
dreadful agitation, for no apparent reason. 

We, too, for some unknown reason, began to feel 
queer and much concerned for the little dog. 


CHAPTER XIV 


NIGHT HORRORS OF THE JUNGLE: AND A MAN-EATING 
PANTHER 


OW full seems our life with that mysterious 


reflex from some other state of conscious 

existence, which, in the unthoughtful groove 
of our ordinary earthly course, suddenly pulls us up 
to think, and think deeply! Is there something after 
all in superstition—in dreams? Can it be that there 
is no such thing as a thought, or an idea, that is either 
original or spontaneous ?—that these things are reflex 
manifestations from some good or evil source, for pur- 
poses incomprehensible to human beings? The good 
source reflexive of constructive purpose, and the evil, 
the disintegrating influence of destruction. Who can 
tell what truth may not lie hidden—deep seated—in 
the old sayings that, with their superstitious bearings, 
have been handed down from past generations, say- 
ings that—to explain their origin at all—must have 
had their foundation in actual experience, and which 
for the benefit of posterity were framed on the lips 
of our ancestors! Who is there that lives who has 
not proved—at some period of their life—the truth 
of the old metaphorical proverb : ‘‘ It never rains but 
it pours ’’? 

‘¢ Talk of the devil and he is sure to appear,’’ Is a 
superstitious saying—ridiculed as nonsense—that has 
more truth in it than what appears on the surface, for 
a discussion of evil creatures—such as man-eating 
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tigers and panthers—possessing the attributes of 
Beelzebub, invariably brings trouble in its wake, and 
very often the appearance of the evil creature itself— 
if not in its own likeness, then in some form or 
another. 

My wife’s little dog had just taken up its position 
again before the front door in the verandah, when, 
suddenly, outside in the garden—to the left front of 
the extensive mansion—there came a peculiar howl, 
like a wolf’s, yet more of a guttural sound, not only 
uncanny but extremely puzzling! The how] was im- 
mediately followed by sharp barks from some prowl- 
ing jackals. Instantly, a cry from our sleeping apart- 
ments announced that our little son of six months had 
been startled and awakened from his sleep, for the 
slats of the closed venetian doors of his room had been 
left wide open for fresh air. The sharp, burring yelps 
of the terrorized jackal pierces stone walls, and is ever 
—to man as well as to his flocks and herds—a warning 
of danger that carries far from village to village on a 
moonlit night. 

Into her bedroom my wife rushed, while we two 
men, calling to the dog to get her inside the room, 
hastened to our own apartments to seize our guns and 
ball and shot ammunition. But we had hardly crossed 
the threshold of the doors leading into our rooms 
when an agonizing vell from the little dog in the 
verandah, and what sounded like a struggle for life 
or death, brought us hurrying back to the front door 
with sticks in our hands. Mough Sing, our veteran 
head of the guard, had already reached the spot with 
his iron-bound “‘ lathie,’’ or long stick, in his hands. 
We had rushed out, prepared to see anything—a 
panther, a hyzena, or a wolf at least! But, in the out- 
look of the ill-favoured premonition that had haunted 
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us a few moments back, it appeared to be something 
even worse than those satanic quadrupeds, for the 
poor little terrier was struggling in the deadly 
embrace of a ghastly cadaverous-looking red creature, 
somewhat larger than a jackal. 

** Pagal kuta! ’’ (mad dog) shouted Mough Sing to 
us. ‘* Take care, your honours,’’ he shouted, as the 
mad dog, foaming at the mouth, as we could now 
see in the dim patch of lamplight thrown out from 
the hall, turned upon us. But in an instant the sport- 
ing little terrier was on the rabies-smitten creature 
again, an act on the brave little dog’s part that saved 
Mr. H. and myself from being bitten. 

Then my wife came rushing out, and Mr. II. and 
I fell back into the hall to warn her and to keep her 
back, for nothing could be done to save her little dog 
from its death struggle with the mad one. Poor Zoe 
had already been bitten, and with her opponent in 
the clutches of hydrophobia, no one dare grapple! 
The mad dog’s eyes gleamed red, like burning coals 
of fire, while the verandah was covered with the froth 
of rabies, and over the distracting scene—my wife in 
the greatest distress over her little dog, and the child 
crying out, indoors—that awful, demoniacal how] out- 
side rose up again, drowning for a moment the des- 
perate yaps and pathetic cries of the little dog, the 
shouts of the guard, and the ceaseless yelps of the 
agitated jackals, in the wake of the howling demon. 

Shaking off the terrier with a sudden rush, the mad 
dog flew at Mough Sing, but two men of the guard 
—for they had all now collected—brought their long- 
reaching bamboo poles crashing down on that 
wretched mad dog’s head. Lanterns were brought 
quickly. Poor little Zoe lay panting, and could not 
be handled, as she was covered with the mad dog’s 
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saliva, but as soon as possible the poor little thing was 
put to sleep, for within ten days she would have been 
a victim of that dreaded disease rabies. 

The mad dog was some village ‘‘ pariah,’’ which 
had run away in terror—as animals always do when 
the first attack of madness comes on—and had unfor- 
tunately found its way into the bungalow in the 
second stage of rabies, which makes the doomed 
creature fly at every living thing it sees. 

Now, but for the sharp yelps of the jackals, the 
night seemed to mourn silently over the loss of our 
faithful little dog, who, undoubtedly conscious of 
some calamity approaching, had taken up its particu- 
lar watch, and had saved us all, for had not the terrier 
been in front of the open door, that mad dog— 
attracted by the lamplight—would have rushed inside 
the hall and flown at us, biting one or all of us for a 
certainty. 

‘* Hazoor,’’ said Mough Sing to us, in a hushed 
voice, ‘that howl outside, near the garden gate in 
front, is no wolf. It is a man-eating panther! I know 
that particular camouflage from experience in my 
own village, situated in as wild a place as this. In 
cleverness,’’ said the old veteran, ‘‘ the man-eating 
panther can beat the man-eating tiger. The village 
folk,’’ he continued, ‘‘ are not afraid to turn out at 
night, with their iron-bound ‘ lathies,’ to drive away 
a wolf, or to surround him and kill him. Now the 
panther knows this—how!’’ exclaimed the old 
veteran, curling his grey moustaches, ‘‘ ‘ Bhagwan 
Janai’ (God knows). But the man-eating panther 
often finds out that a wolf’s howl usually brings men 
out, whereas, knowing that his natural roar has the 
opposite effect—the people locking themselves up in 
their houses—he tries to imitate the wolf’s howl, in 
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the hope of a chance arising, should the people come 
out after him, of his being able to grab a straggling 
man or a boy. The resemblance of the panther’s 
camouflage to the wolf’s howl is sometimes perfect,’’ 
concluded the old man, ‘‘ but, thank goodness! ’’ he 
exclaimed, ‘‘ man-eating panthers are rare.”’ 

And in this old Mough Sing was right. Such 
panthers are rare, but worse, when they are met with, 
than man-eating tigers. 

We could not, however, credit what the old 
jamadar said, and being anxious to follow up the 
howl—not only to shoot the animal for everybody’s 
safety, but to investigate, if possible, the matter of 
the camouflage—we were obliged to leave my wife— 
though after her sad loss she was feeling sorely dis- 
tressed—in charge of the trusted guard. Armed with 
our guns loaded with ball cartridges, Mr. H. and I 
crept out into the moonlight, after the barking 
jackals, for we knew that these jungle guardians 
would be following the animal—whatever it was— 
that had howled so uncannily. 

Cold was the night as, silently in single file, we 
crept under the shadows of the avenue trees down 
the drive, to the left front of the bungalow. Then, 
leaving the garden gate in front of us, we turned due 
east, to our complete left, and stalked across a stretch 
of rising ground, covered with crops of grey rock and 
quartz stone, beyond which the deep forest of sal trees 
rose up, a few hundred yards in front of us. Over 
the bare sheen of moonlight oblique shadows lay, as 
if the glinting rocks had cast off their dusky sheaths 
of the evening past. 

Slowly we crept along, examining the shadows, as 
we approached the yelping jackals. There were three 
of these creatures, and they were moving now close 
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to the edge of the forest. Suddenly, inside some 
undergrowth, there came the distinct sound of an 
angry rush at the jackals. Gasping and barking in 
terror of their lives, the jackals darted past our imme- 
diate front and disappeared into a dark stretch of 
forest to our left; and then the jungle guardians be- 
came remarkably silent. They had possibly received 
the fright of their lives and had gone to prowl round 
some other human habitation. 

For a long time we stood in the shadow of a tree, 
waiting and watching, but not a sound broke into the 
gleaming silence of the night. Then suddenly—some 
distance away inside the forest—we heard the hellish 
howl once again, as though, with the sudden pain of 
a flesh wound, some giant monster of heathen fable 
were giving unearthly tongue. Panther or wolf, 
whatever it was, had also gone for some reason. 

We returned to the old factory mansion to find that 
all was well and that my wife had retired. The morn- 
ing star seemed to be twinkling already over the dawn 
of a new day and but a couple of hours’ rest lay 
before us. 

‘** Hazoor,’’ said Mough Sing, as we were about 
to retire, ‘‘ that man-eating panther has gone. He 
must have chanced to cross the tracks of the mad 
dog, for the animals dread rabies as men do, and, 
particularly, all the members of the feline species 
are not only quick to sense hydrophobia, but even 
give the direction taken by a victim a very wide berth. 
But,’’ he said, ‘‘ we shall hear more about this 
panther.”’ 

And true enough! It must have been about seven 
o’clock in the morning when a poor beggar-woman, 
dumb and deaf, was brought in front of the house by 
Mough Sing, the jamadar. A crowd of frightened 
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people from villages close by had collected. Edging 
the forest, about a quarter of a mile to the north of 
the bungalow, ran a river, and a rough public road— 
that passed through the factory premises—crossed 
this river at right angles. The crossing was the only 
ford that could be conveniently used by the people 
and their cattle. 

The poor, sobbing woman explained with her hands 
—while we helped her with interrogatory gesticula- 
tions—that her son of about twelve years of age, who 
had been walking in front of her, had just been 
carried off by a big animal, which she tried to explain 
was a tiger. That she had run straight up from the 
river to entreat us to go in search of the boy. She 
and her son were apparently on their way to a jungle 
fair, and had come from a distant village on the other 
side of the river. 

Accompanied by Mough Sing and the beggar- 
woman, Mr. H. and I started off at once, armed with 
our guns. The ground over which we had crept in 
the moonlight being close at hand, we passed that 
way, and we were not surprised to find, on a inuddy 
path, the pug-marks of a very big panther! We began 
to wonder—in our agitated and hurried inspection of 
the ground—whether after all there was truth in what 
the old jamadar had said, he, of course, being com- 
pletely satisfied that the howl we had heard during 
the night was the man-eating panther’s camouflage. 
Though we found no tracks of a wolf, we knew that 
wolves were not as particular as tigers and panthers 
in travelling along soft paths, and the ground between 
the pathways, being too hard and dry to show a spoor 
impression, it was quite possible that a wolf had also 
happened to pass that way. We had, therefore— 
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the camouflage in doubt, with a strong suspicion, 
however, in favour of it. 

The road as it led up just across the shallow water 
of the ford on to rising jungle ground—the river from 
this point flowing south—was flanked on each side by 
an embankment ten feet high. The road ran due 
east, and the poor woman rushed dementedly to the 
northern side of the road-cutting, pointing out the 
deep claw marks and the signs of a drag up the muddy 
embankment, up which her son had been hauled by 
the panther, after the poor boy had been knocked 
down by the brute. The panther had leapt upon him 
suddenly—to judge by the tracks—from the opposite 
embankment of the cutting. This apparent man-eater 
must have been lying in wait, hidden in the heavy 
undergrowth, at the edge of that opposite embank- 
ment, for the first opportunity that presented itself— 
a single man or a woman, or two helpless persons, 
such as the deaf and dumb woman before us, and her 
son. 

The rumour of the tragedy having spread, a 
number of men from a small neighbouring bazaar 
arrived at the ‘‘ ghat’’ or ford with sticks in their 
hands, to help in the search. Our guard had arrived 
too, consisting of six hefty men, and after sending 
away the poor, bereaved woman in charge of one of 
the guard, we began tracking operations, but in this 
we were grievously disappointed. 

After going a few paces from the embankment up 
which the scramble had taken place, there was no 
trace of any kind of the panther and his victim. We 
thought we should at least find bloodstains and pieces 
of torn cloth from off the boy’s loin wrap, but there 
was nothing! True the ground was hard, and though 
cut up by ravines, even the bottom of these and the 
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beds of water-courses being crusted with flat rock and 
stones, we hoped to find traces somewhere to enable 
us to form up line and move systematically in a given 
direction. It is a rocky country—Chota Nagpur— 
even dense forests being strewn with great boulders 
and huge stones, which makes anything like tracking 
most difficult in the dry season. 

The lifting of the boy, however, so completely, 
without even the slightest trace being left behind— 
beyond the drag up the embankment—looked more 
like the work of a tiger, but the tracks of the panther 
were unmistakable! We had to agree with Mough 
Sing, an experienced woodcraftsman, that a big, man- 
eating panther like this one would shoulder a boy of 
twelve years and take him away many miles in a few 
hours. 

For a great distance round we searched the forest, 
peering into and penetrating every ravine we came 
upon, but it seemed hopeless, and eventually we had 
to give up the search. On arriving back at the 
bungalow, late in the afternoon, Mr. H. found that 
he had to leave for headquarters immediately on 
urgent business, and my wife and I were once again 
left alone in that wild region, cut off from all social 
life—‘‘ the world forgetting by the world forgot ’’— 
feeling acutely the loss of our one and only little dog. 

That evening, accompanied by one of the men 
of Mough Sing’s guard—who was a fair shikarry 
(hunter)—I went out again after the man-eating 
panther, with a calling goat as bait, in the hope that 
I could induce the panther to show himself for a rifle 
shot. I had accounted for many a panther over a 
goat as bait, and being sufficiently familiar with the 
method—to prevent the goat from coming to harm 
—JI decided to resort to this method, in order to try 
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to rid the neighbourhood of the monster that was a 
nightmare to everybody. 

In the heart of the jungles the shikarry and I 
selected a spot that we considered the most likely 
cover for a man-eater, and fixing a rough machan’ 
up on a tree, we took our places for a quiet watch, a 
crowd of ‘‘ coolies’’ coming up to tether the goat 
below our perch, after we had screened ourselves suffi- 
ciently for the goat not to see us. In the manage- 
ment of this, great care has to be taken, as, if the 
goat sees or hears the shooter on the tree, it refuses 
to bleat—knowing it has human company—and there 
is no hope of seeing ‘‘ spots’ unless by mere chance 
the panther happens to pass that way. 

The ‘‘ coolies,’? a crowd of ten men, had strict 
orders to keep close together, to climb up trees some 
distance behind our perch (after they had tethered 
the goat) and to sit quietly until we called out to 
them, or imitated the belling of a sambur. 

Watching the moon hastening—up through the 
gnarled depths of black forest—and listening breath- 
lessly to every leaf crackle, as the quavering bleats of 
the terror-stricken goat in full cry penetrated far into 
the night, the shikarry and I sat motionless, hour 
after hour, with an occasional imperceptible move- 
ment—turn about—to relieve an aching limb! But 
beyond the strain of being constantly on the alert, no 
signs of an approach of a dangerous carnivore broke 
in upon our long wait, to give an edge of excitement 
to our growing disappointment. 

We were obliged in the end to give up this attempt 
as well to shoot the man-eater, and we hallooed out 
to the waiting ‘‘ coolies,’’ who came silently and 


1 A cot or sticks placed horizontally across branches to make a 
seat. 
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solemnly up to our machan. The poor goat emitted 
a low cry of pleasure when it found that, after all, 
it had not been deserted—left alone to be killed in 
those awful jungles by some savage animal! It had 
the pleasurable sensation of being carried home in 
the arms of the men, who took it in turn to bear its 
weight. 

Then came some blank days, without any informa- 
tion whatsoever, of the man-eating panther. The 
whole incident seemed a great mystery, for the deaf 
and dumb woman, too, had disappeared. Some said 
she had run away into the jungles to give herself up 
to the panther to be devoured, since he had eaten 
her son. I had once heard of such a case happening, 
when a woman laid herself open to the attack of a 
man-eating tiger that had lifted her blind husband. 
In such cases—among some jungle tribes—the belief 
is that, in the case of an unhappy human lot, the 
gods send an ancestor in the form of a tiger or a pan- 
ther, to cut short that human suffering, the taking 
of a near relative being a sign that the afflicted person 
left to suffer must also deliver him or herself up. The 
reward or consideration is a happier life in the jungles, 
in the form of any creature—animal or bird—that 
may be selected by the obedient spirit. 


It is about the fifth day after the incidents related 
that I am riding back to the factory about midday, 
through the jungle to the east of the bungalow, just 
beyond the bare, rocky ground crept over in the 
moonlight by Mr. H. and myself. This stretch of 
jungle is cut off from the main forest that extends 
further east, by the river already mentioned, which 
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passes north of the bungalow and the factory, and 
then, swerving round to the south, cuts down through 
the forest on this eastern side. 

Mounted on a sturdy Australian waler, with a 
loaded revolver—.450 bore, six-chambered—in the 
pommel of my saddle, I am riding at a walking pace 
along a stony path about the width of two men walk- 
ing abreast. The path is a vista cutting through high 
tree forest. A wind through the trees is scattering 
yellow leaves all round me; no other sound disturbs 
the silent jungle. 

Suddenly, pricking its ears with a start, and gaz- 
ing with head erect into the jungle to its right front, 
my horse comes to an abrupt halt and begins to snort 
apprehensively. I grab my revolver and try to cock 
it, but owing to the alarming restlessness of the horse 
it is impossible. I can neither see nor hear anything ! 
But, trembling in his limbs, the horse seems to be 
following something with his eyes, for he now plunges 
to the left side of the pathway, curving an arched 
neck round completely to his right, and panting and 
blowing with long-winded stentorian snorts! The 
next instant, simultaneously with a rushing sound in 
the dry undergrowth, the waler—almost unseating 
me—leaps forward! I see for a second the hesita- 
tion—as it seems—of a huge, spotted, doubled-up 
creature almost below my stirrups, and then I am 
flying down that pathway trying to guide over the 
protruding rocks the bolting waler, who is in a 
mighty panic. 

Out into the open we come at a mad gallop! I 
hear behind us a roar of disappointment, as the horse 
plunges over the rocks of that bare stretch of ground, 
between the forest and the eastern side of the bunga- 
low, In another moment—in the garden in front of 
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the mansion—I am turning and twisting the waler 
about in circles to try to stop him! 

My wife, hearing the clattering of the horse, 
hastens out into the front balcony, and I find the 
jJamadar, Mough Sing, there with some of his 
“* guard.’’ They had come rushing up to the bunga- 
low on hearing the panther roar. Apparently I had 
had a narrow escape! 

Quickly Mough Sing and I hold a consultation. So 
near the bungalow, in that strip of jungle! We must 
collect all the men we can, and have a drive at once 
(with tom-toms) before this brute of a panther moves 
elsewhere! Two or three men of the guard, along 
with some factory peons, are sent off immediately to 
broadcast in the neighbouring bazaar the news of the 
panther and the urgent call for beaters. 

It is a mid-week afternoon and the bazaar is 
thronged with tribes from various distances, crowding 
round the small shops to barter their jungle produce, 
and to buy cloth-pieces and foodstuffs. 

The Doctor Baboo—our only hope and stay in the 
jungles as medical adviser—in charge of the local 
Government Dispensary, has heard the news. Bravely 
flourishing a revolver in his hand, he is walking up the 
drive, talking loudly to an admiring crowd behind 
him. He is accompanied by his assistant, the humble 
compounder Baboo—who thinks his master a prodigy 
of all the learned professions under the sun—and by 
several big ‘‘ lathials,’’ wearing yellow turbans, whom 
I recognize as the Raja’s guard of honour, for a 
small local Raja also resides in the weird jungle 
settlement. 

‘‘ Sir,’’ says the Dr. Baboo, sensationally costumed, 
with khaki Jodpur breeches bulging below a gaudy 
blazer of some Bengali cricket club in Calcutta, and 
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with a small black bowler cap on his head, cocked 
jauntily to one side, ‘‘I shall help your honour to 
shoot this leopard of unheard-of pretensions, if your 
honour will seat me on a high tree. The Raja Sahib,”’ 
continues the Dr. Baboo, ‘‘ sends his ‘ salaams ’ (best 
wishes) to your honour, and begs you to command his 
services. He is, however, unable, owing to unwieldy 
size, to present himself in person, but he begs to 
place at your honour’s service his fearless guard,’’ 
concludes the Dr. Baboo, as he sweeps a hand across 
the front of the Raja’s yellow-turbaned men, stand- 
ing at attention and saluting, with broad grins on 
their faces ! 

‘*Shabash!’’ (splendid) exclaims Mough Sing, 
curling up his moustaches sarcastically, ‘‘ we have 
now no fear of any anxiety, and the ‘ bagh’ (leopard 
or panther) must have already ceased to smile.”’ 

‘* Heingh! ’’ (heigh) exclaims the Dr. Baboo, 
sounding a formal inquiry, as with open mouth he 
screws up his eyes at Mough Sing in an all-knowing 
manner. 

‘* Hazoor,’’ sniggers the jamadar, putting his 
hands up to the little medical grandee in perfunctory 
respect, ‘‘ what I mean to say is that your honour 
knows where the heart lies.”’’ 

‘** Hei-ngh! ’’ exclaims the Dr. Baboo again—this 
time in a long-drawn tone of puzzlement, as if he had 
an idea he had suddenly slipped somewhere into deep 
water. The Bengali distrusts the up-countryman and 
vice versa, and the well-known loyalty of the latter 
to British employers is generally resented by the 
Bengali Baboo. 

And now we move on to join the large crowd of 
beaters that have collected. Armed with big sticks, 
bows and arrows, with many drummers dotted about, 
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there are over two hundred men present, with almost 
as many ‘°‘ pariah ’’ dogs jumping about with excite- 
ment at the promise of a hunt. 

The crowd of beaters having been carefully in- 
structed, Mough Singh and I, accompanied with the 
Dr. Baboo and his faithful compounder, and by the 
**lathials ’’ of our own and the Raja’s guard, proceed 
to skirt round the jungle marked down for the excit- 
ing drive. We know that in close formation the 
tribesmen will, ordinarily, be quite safe from the 
panther’s attack. 

Two machans near the ford of the river are speedily 
erected, and Mough Sing and I now place the Dr. 
Baboo and the compounder on a safe tree, at the 
further western corner of the drive, opposite my 
machan, the beat being so arranged as to move in 
a line from south to north. I leave two good 
**Jathials ’’ with the Dr. Baboo and his companion, 
to sit with them on their tree, as the Baboos are now 
shivering and chattering with fear, and, placing myself 
on my own tree, I instruct Mough Sing to order the 
drive to commence. The beaters have to come up 
about half a mile, hugging on their eastern flank the 
river, along whose banks men have been posted on 
top of trees as ‘‘ stops,’ to make a noise and keep the 
panther from cutting across into the forest beyond 
the river. 

Mough Sing, with a strong guard of men, has taken 
up a position covering some deep ravines some dis- 
tance beyond my tree—on my righthand side—and 
the drummer with him, now sounds the muffled signal 
for the hullabalooing to start; and the drive com- 
mences ! 

And—ye little gods and apples—what a bedlam! 
If ever, with terror and excitement, a fanatical crowd 
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of aborigines had taken leave of their senses—gone 
mad, it was this one! 

A mighty roar, as if a great river had burst its 
dam, opens with its many scenes the final perform- 
ance of this panther hunt, drowning for a few 
moments the salvo of booming drums of all sizes, as 
these tom-toms are belaboured. Then the blowing of 
horns and the firing of crude muzzle-loading guns— 
loaded with powder only—lent by the Raja, and 
such weapons as we pulled out from the factory store 
of by-gone arms, drown the first ebbing roar of the 
crowd, and awaken the jungle ghosts; for the first to 
appear, followed by his many wives, is a large mon- 
goose, who stands up on his hind-legs, scratches his 
ear to make sure he is awake, then listens to the 
tumult! Then, glancing round at his wives, inno- 
cently sniffing the air—as if he suspected them of 
some foul plot to disturb his serenity—he moves on, 
and the wives follow, gliding by like streaks of silvery 
prey. 

Through the continuous din, now intensifying with 
mightier uproar, whenever anything—from a hyena 
to a tree lizard—is seen, and now subsiding, there 
falls suddenly upon my ear panic-stricken exclama- 
tions of : ‘‘ My God, my God! ”’ 

At the extremity of a narrow vista down which I 
can see from my machan, I am able to distinguish 
wild arm moveinents, and to my horror I see the 
flashing barrels of a revolver sweeping round in every 
direction! Then a remonstrant voice rings out: 
‘* Han! be careful of that weapon—don’t do that !— 
han—han ! ”’ 

It relieves me considerably to hear the rebuke. It 
is the voice of one of the Raja’s guardsmen, who 
is trying to stop the panic-stricken Dr. Baboo from 
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swinging his revolver recklessly about, regardless, 
whatsoever, of the appearance of any animal! The 
sight of this, with the exclamations of ‘‘ My God, 
my God!”’ rising above the voice of the guard’s 
remonstrance, comes as a sudden comedy, to relieve 
for a few moments the tense excitement; notwith- 
standing the danger of the loaded revolver being 
pointed at everything, from a passing crow above 
one’s head, to a twittering bird in the bushes below. 
The most solemn would have been induced to com- 
mit himself to a smile. 

Suddenly, to my left front, there comes a crackling 
sound of dry leaves and three or four jackals emerge. 
A hare at that moment giving them a start, these 
jungle guardians—with their tails between their legs 
—jump about in the most comic fashion, as if they 
were completely nerve-racked! Then, standing to 
pant, and looking at one another in ridiculous won- 
derment at the oncoming of the tom-toms, and the 
mad shouting, they sneak away, passing suspiciously 
under my tree. The next moment a huge boar, fol- 
lowed by several sows, dashes across my direct front. 

Then suddenly, somewhere to my immediate left— 
along the river bank—a couple of jackals commence 
to bark. It 1s a serious alarm cry; and, “‘ click, 
click,’’ mechanically the hammers of my gun are 
pressed down by my thumb to full cock, as for a 
better view I stand up slowly in my machan! 
Then comes suddenly an uproar from the ‘‘ stops ”’ 
along the river bank! The men are clapping their 
hands to make a noise, and shouting out: ‘‘ Bagh 
hai, bagh hai’’ (the panther—the panther!) The 
brute is apparently trying to break cover that way. 
With my gun loaded with ‘‘lethal”’ ball, I look 
anxiously around ! 
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And now down the main drive—an entangled mass 
of creepers and dense undergrowth—shots are fired, 
and shouts arise as if hell were let loose! Suddenly 
I see something—moving fast—a long belly trailing 
the ground—something dark—huge. It might be a 
black panther gliding between the shadows! At that 
instant there rings out again into the air: ‘‘ My God, 
my God!’’ But I am barely conscious of the Dr. 
Baboo’s exclamations of terror. 'The fearsome-look- 
ing dark creature—as suddenly as I glimpsed him— 
has disappeared behind a ridge to my left front, a 
ridge covered with shrubs, densely packed beneath 
some high trees! My eyes are desperately scanning 
the screening undergrowth, and the beaters, shout- 
ing like maniacs, are coming nearer every moment. 
The men will soon be in the way, making the shoot- 
ing most difficult—zounds! 

The very air trembles with excitement, and the 
jungle is alive with moving game. Birds are flutter- 
ing wildly over my head, and I am expecting at any 
second to get a flying shot at the panther across my 
direct front. But all on a sudden there comes from 
nowhere, as it seems, a furious rush, and a convulsive, 
ear-splitting roar—where is it? ‘‘ Houngh, houngh ”’ 
—great Scott! at the foot of my tree—beneath my 
machan the brute is passing—under my very feet! 

To get in even an instantaneous snap shot, is 
utterly impossible. I swing round like lightning, but 
the savage man-eater has crossed—slipped into cover 
again—now on my righthand side, where the ravines 
slice the ground—where the stalwart guard of 
‘* Jathials ’’ are acting as ‘‘ stops ’”! 

Numbers of the beaters are now up the trees, and, 
in order to draw their attention, I shout to the braver 
and more reckless ones, as they emerge into close 
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view. ‘* Back, back,’’ I wave them, and make des- 
perate signs to them to climb up trees—to give me a 
chance to fire! I can depend upon the brave guard. 
They are sure to drive the man-eater out of the 
ravines, back towards my machan for a certainty 
—and back the brute may come roaring at any 
moment ! 

Scarcely have I anticipated that likelihood, when 
on my right roar follows roar—terrific, savage roars 
again: ‘‘ Houngh—oungh, oungh!’’ Then come 
sounds of a turmoil. Bang, bang on the ground 
crash down the iron-bound bamboo poles, wielded by 
the big, tall men of the guard, as they accompany 
every loud crash of their swinging weapons with sten- 
torian shouts of solid determination in order to drive 
the panther back—out of those deep ravines ! 

But the brute has charged the plucky ‘‘ lathials ’’! 
He is at bay now—hedged in—surrounded by a bed- 
lam of tom-toming and yelling human beings. An 
exclamation of human pain—*‘ aouw! ’’—suddenly 
arises. Someone of the guard has been mauled, and 
the stalwart men give vent immediately to mighty 
shouting. ‘‘ Maro—maro, sala!’’ (beat him off— 
beat the brute off!) resounds Mough Sing’s voice as 
he shouts to his men. 

Consequent upon the action of the guard, in ob- 
structing the panther’s escape, suddenly—to the ac- 
companiment of tumultuous shouting—-back comes 
the roaring man-eater, rushing savagely through the 
jungle on my right. He is nearly out of the cover ; I 
am expecting him at any moment to cross the strip 
of open ground I am covering when, suddenly—my 
God !—to my horror, down from a small tree on my 
right, scrambles a frail, turbaned youth—the sweeper 
boy of our bungalow! How did he get there ?—who 
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allowed him to leave the house, against my strict 
orders that none of the house servants were to join 
the beaters? 

The poor boy, terror-stricken, has rushed towards 
my tree—yelling to me wildly to save him—and out 
of the cover at that instant lollops the roaring demon 
man-eater! He sees the boy in front of him instantly. 
Midst the terrible, distracting bedlam of shouting 
that now rages, upon that terrified youth—without a 
second’s hesitation—turns that huge panther in mur- 
derous fury, claws, fangs and deafening roars numb- 
ing to sudden silence the terrorized onlookers, who 
hold their breath for a few seconds, expecting to see 
the boy torn to pieces! 

Now across my front they come; the poor victim 
running for his life, with the man-eater close behind 
him. The boy is leading by about three yards only, 
and yelling desperately for help. Annoyance and 
anxiety have upset my nerves, and my gun is shaking 
—shaking even at the shoulder! 

No words can paint my feelings. With bated 
breath and a prayer on my lips, I am taking aim. 
** If I can only get steady for half a second!’ My 
thoughts are exclaiming—imploring the powers of 
earth and sky. ‘‘ If I could but get that grand feel- 
ing of inspiriting confidence—but for a_ brief 
second !’’ My bead is on that roaring mass of spots, 
claws and fangs. ‘*‘ Yes—thank God! ’”’ I breathe 
out, soliloquizing, ‘‘I am steadier. A touch and a 
go,’’ I hear myself saying, “‘ I must not miss.”’ 

Suddenly my heart swells with joy, as I feel my 
nerves strengthening like iron bands. I feel I can 
trust my shot. My bead is following that massive 
spotted shoulder. Now the end of my barrels and the 
bead are vitally placed—about two inches in front of 
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that heart-spot! The savage brute has reached the 
heels of that poor hoy—another moment—but I pull! 

‘*Bang!’’ There is a leap to one side, a gasping 
roar—a blind rush—a collapse, with a thud against 
the ridge down which the man-eater had come ; and— 
dying groans follow! 


** Thank God! ’’ I exclaimed. 

It was a lucky shot in the nick of time. 

Mough Sing brought the youth of seventeen years 
before me, catching him by the ear! The youth had 
sneaked away, he said, from the bungalow, and, stalk- 
ing into the forest, had climbed up the small tree 
near me. The panther on its return, seeming to be 
coming straight for his tree, the boy got into a panic 
and behaved in the foolish manner as described. 

The Dr. Baboo—still exclaiming : ‘‘ My God! ”’— 
was already giving first aid to the ‘‘ lathial ’’ of Mough 
Sing’s guard, who had had his left arm and shoulder 
mauled when the panther rushed the jamadar’s un- 
flinching line. The wounds might have been much 
worse, as the attacked man’s comrades were a little 
late in coming to his rescue. 

Then, hearing the great shouts of triumph from the 
teeming crowd of beaters and others that had now 
collected to see the dead man-eating panther—which 
measured in the flesh seven feet six and a quarter 
inches—the servants of the bungalow—sent by my 
wife to inquire after me—came hurrying down. A 
little later I greeted my wife, who came to meet the 
cheering multitude. The vast procession was headed 
by dancing tribesmen, who performed amusing evolu- 
tions in front of the carriers, who bore on their 
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shoulders the ends of the stout pole from which— 
with its four legs lashed up—hung that dreaded man- 
eater. 

Late into the night the jungle tribesmen were busy 
dividing up—for the extraction of oil for rheumatism 
—the carcass of that panther; each man—and many 
a woman—carrying away a tiny piece of bone for a 
charm, to be worn around the neck! 


THE END 


